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Art. I.—Martin Lutner: His INrLvence ON THE 
MATERIAL AND INTELLECTUAL WELFARE OF 
GERMANY. 


URING the past-year there has been so much talking and 

so much writing concerning Luther that we might suppose 

the majority of people, for whom direct historical research is im- 
possible, to have been provided with sufficient material for 
arriving at a true judgment of the man and of the movement 
wherein he was the principal actor. Probably more books have 
been written concerning the Reformation than about any other 
period of history. Yet since the very time when history emerges 
from legend, such a mass of myth has never grown up to obscure 
all true examination of fact. Not only is this myth the pre- 
dominant element in popular lives of Luther, but its influence 
may be continually traced in works having far greater claims on 
the consideration of scholars. The origin and growth of this 
myth are perhaps not hard to explain; the upholders of a par- 
ticular phase of religion invariably invest its originator with a 
legendary perfection—all the great achievements of mankind 
during his century and often those of an even more distant date 
are attributed to him ; all human errors, all sins of the age are 
thrust upon his opponents. To the sect its founder becomes the 
saviour of mankind, and his adversaries’ a generation of vipers. 
So it has arisen that numerous well-meaning folk look upon 
Luther almost as a second St. Paul, and upon the Pope as un- 
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‘doubted Antichrist. It is impossible to escape the dilemma: 
the orthodox Christian must either regard Luther as nigh 
inspired of God, or else as a child of the Devil. There can be 
no reconciliation-of Lutheranism and Cathclicism ; if the teach- 
ing of the one is true, the doctrine of the other is false. An 
“Tnterim” would be no more successful to-day than it was in 

. 1548. It may perhaps be suggested that the contradiction is to 
be found in the Apostolic writings themselves, yet the orthodox 
Christian is hardly likely to make an admission which would 
certainly deprive those writings of all claim to inspiration. To 
be consistent, he must adopt one view or the other; and having 
done so, Luther at once appears to him either as a prophet or a 
heretic—the discoverer of a long forgotten truth, or the perverter 
of the teaching of Christ. So long as there is a shred of dogma 
left about Christianity, there is small chance that Christendom 
will not divide itself into two hostile parties—the admirers and 
contemners of Luther. When we consider this fundamental dis- 
tinction, and the proverbial intensity of theological hatred, it is 
small wonder that myth should survive and persistently obscure 
even the most prominent facts of Reformation history. Again 
and again scholars have shown that Luther’s Bible-translation 
was neither the first, nor immeasurably superior to its prede- 
cessors ; that vernacular hymns and sermons were frequent long 
before the Reformation; that Luther’s methods were entirely 
opposed to the spirit of Humanism ; that the German Reforma- 
tion was by no means a great folk-movement—yet these and in- 
numerable other facts have been persistently contradicted in the 
flood of magazine and newspaper articles which the centenary 
has brought into existence. Myths, which were first invented to 
blacken the character of opponents, and found a fitting recep- 
tacle in the scurrilous tracts of the sixteenth century, are still 
dealt out to the public by journalists and pseudo-historians as 
facts of the Reformation. We are told that toleration was a 
part of the programme of the German Reformers, a statement 
absolutely opposed to all critical investigation ; we are told that 
Luther’s coarseness and violence were only typical of his age, 
without the least attempt to inquire whether the nobler thinkers 
of the age were really coarse and violent; we are told that the 
Reformation swept away intolerable abuses, yet we search in vain 
for any scientific comparison of the moral condition of the clergy 
and of the laity at the beginning and at the middle of the 
sixteenth century ; we are told that literature and learning were 
fostered by the Reformation, and yet we find absolute ignorance 
as to the intellectual collapse of Germany in the sixteenth 
century ; lastly, we are told, on the one hand, that the thought 
of to-day owes its freedom to Luther, while the theologians insist 
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on the other that Luther was by no means the father of modern 
rationalism. Here, the theologians, for the most part guided by. 
instinct rather than by history, are undoubtedly right. The 
whole history of Rationalism is as much opposed to Lutheranism 
as to Catholicism. Rationalists ought never to forget that 
thought could express itself far more freely in Basel and Erfurt 
in 1500 than it could anywhere in Europe by the middle of the 
century. Not from the doctrines of Lutheranism, but from the 
want of unity among theologians, has intellect again won for 
itself unlimited freedom. To the Protestant, who asserts that all 
our nineteenth-century culture is the outcome of Luther and his 
followers, the Rationalist must reply: “Yes, but not to their 
teaching, only to that squabbling which rendered them impotent 
to suppress.” It is sectarian prejudice which has hitherto 
obscured the history of the Reformation, and has led a distin- 
guished German critic thus to conclude his review of the litera- 
ture on the subject :— 

‘“‘ The field of history must be thoroughly cleared of all such theo- 
logical tendencies, whether they come from the right or the left or 
the middle. A true history of the Reformation must fundamentally 
and completely reject all theological and ecclesiastical party considera- 
tions and party aims of whatever character. A history of Luther is 
only possible for him who contents himself with writing history, and 
without the smallest reservation despises making propaganda for any 
theological conception.”* 

The object of the present article is neither to write a history 
of Luther, nor to endeavour to dispel all the myths which obscure 
our view of the Reformation. It will entirely avoid theological 
discussion as to the truth or falsehood of any particular dogma, 
or as to the unlimited sacrifice of intellectual and moral progress 
which ought to be made in order to attain a phase of doctrine 
asserted to be most in accordance with divine revelation. This 
article will confine itself solely to the effect of Luther’s teaching 
on the social and intellectual condition of the German people. It 
will endeavour to raise the question, whether any progress can 
ever be made by a violent reformation, or must not always be the 
outcome of a slow educational evolution? It will ask whether 
the folk as a body can ever be elevated by a vehement — to 
their passions, or whether all advance does not depend on a 
gradual intellectual development ¢ 

Let us endeavour to describe, as briefly as clearness will permit, 
the position of affairs in the Catholic Church towards the close 
of the fifteenth century. It must never be forgotten that through- 
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out the Middle Ages the Church was by no means an institution 
concerned only with the spiritual element of man’s nature, it was 
besides the basis of the entire medieval social system, and the 
keynote to the whole of medizval intellectual life. All social 
combinations, whether for labour, for trade, or for good fellow- 
ship—trade unions, mercantile guilds, and convivial fraternities— 
were part of the Church system. A higher spiritual side was 
thus given to the most every-day transactions of both business 
and pleasure. It was the Church which formed a link between 
man and man, between class and class, between nation and 
nation. The Church produced a unity of feeling between all 
men, a certain medieval cosmopolitanism which it is hard for us 
to conceive in these days of individualism and strongly marked 
nationalism. So long as the Church was powerful, so long as it 
could make its law respected, it stood between workman and 
master, between peasant and lord, dealing out equity and hinder- 
ing oppression. The battle which arose in Germany in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century between the Canon and Roman 
laws, was not a mere contest between Church or State supremacy, 
between ambitious ecclesiastic and grasping lay ruler. It 
involved the far more important question whether the peasant 
should be a free man or a serf. The Roman Law had been 
created for a slave State; the Canon Law, Roman in form, was 
yet Christian in spirit, and infinitely more in accord with the 
Christianized folk-law of the German people. The supporters of 
the “ Reception of the Roman Law” were the German princes, 
for it increased immensely their power and importance; each 
became a petty Roman Emperor within the boundaries of his 
own dominions. The opponents of the Reception were first 
and foremost the leading Catholic preachers and theologians, 
Wimpheling recognized in the contest of the two laws “the 
most fruitful mother of future revolutions.” 


“That among the heathen slavery was at home, and the greater 
part of humanity was reduced to an almost brute service is, alas !” 
writes the Abbot Tritheim, “only tootrue, The light of Christendom 
had to shine for a long time before it was able to scatter the heathen 
darkness, godlessness, and tyranny. But what shall we say of Chris- 
tians, who, appealing to a heathen system of law, wish to introduce a 
new slavery, and flatter the powerful of the earth, that they, since 
they possess the might have also all right, and can measure out to 
their subjects at will justice and freedom! Surely this is a hideous 
doctrine! Its application has already given rise to rebellion and 
rioting in many places, and in the near future great folk-destroying 
wars will break out, unless an end be put to it, and the old law of 
the Christian folk, the old freedom and judicial security of the 
peasants and other labouring men, be again restored.” 
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That freedom was never restored; the Roman law was “re- 
ceived” throughout Germany, notwithstanding the advice of 
Popes, the protests of the Catholic clergy and the murmurs of 
the people. All who were interested in oppressing the masses 
became eager workers for the introduction and spread of Roman 
Law. As the Catholic Church lost power, the advance was more 
and more rapid, till it became all-victorious in the Reformation, 
culminating in Luther’s doctrines of the Divine right of princes, 
and the duty of implicit obedience.* Thus Tritheim’s prophecy 
‘was fulfilled, and that “ great folk-destroying war,” the Peasant’s 
Rebellion, broke out. Only one other point can be noted here 
with regard to the Reception: the Roman Emperor had 
been head of the heathen religion; the new Jurists said to the 
German princelets :—* You, too, have a right to be Pope in your 
own land!” Such teaching was not long in bearing fruit. 

These few remarks may suffice to show that apart from religious 
teaching pure and simple, the Catholic Church was the foundation 
of medizval society. Any violent attempt to destroy that Church 
would in all probability be perilous to the established social 
life—it would lead to the triumpl of might over all forms of right. 
Such, purely apart from dogmatic considerations, was the effect 
of the German Reformation ; it consummated the degradation of 
the free peasant to the serf; it destroyed or reduced to a mere 
shadow of their former selves the innumerable guilds, partly by 
decrying them as “ Papist institutions,” partly by removing the old 
Church influence, the old moral restraints which prevented their 
becoming selfish trade monopolies; above all, by suddenly weaken- 
ing the old religious beliefs, it brought about what might almost 
be described as a break-up of German society—the immorality 
and dissoluteness of the German people in the middle and second 
half of thesixteenth century is almost indescribable. It only findsits 
parallel in the nigh complete disappearance of all true intellectual 
and artistic activity. Such is no overdrawn description of what 
Mr. Pattison has fitly termed “the narrowing influence of Lutheran 
bigotry.” The reader must not suppose that we at all blind 
ourselves to the abuses which had grown up in the CatholicChurch 
in the fifteenth century; we recognize them to the full; but in 
return we ask, did the Lutheran Church produce a purer and 
more enlightened clergy ; did it increase the moral and social 
welfare of the people ; was it foremost in the support of literature 
and art; was it more tolerant, more charitable, nay, even more 
Christian, than that,which it attempted to replace? Shortly, did 
it reform more evil than it destroyed good? To none of these 





* It is a significant fact that Luther burnt, with the papal bull, a copy of 
the Canon Law. 
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questions can we give an affirmative answer. The Catholic 
Church needed reform urgently enough, but the reform which 
it wanted was that of Erasmus, not that of Luther. Had the 
labours of Erasmus not been blighted by the passionate appeals 
of Wittenberg at first to the ignorance of the masses, and then 
to the greed of the princes, we believe that the Catholic Church 
would have developed with the intellectual development of man- 
kind, would have become the universal instrument of moral pro- 
gress and mental culture, and—dogmas gradually slipping into 
forgetfulness—we should now be enjoying the blessings of a 
universal church, embracing all that is best of the intellect of 
our time. If the Church in 1500 could contain an Erasmus, a 
Reuchlin and a Mutian, who shall say that in our days Professor 
Huxley and Mr. Arnold might not have been numbered among 
its members? Luther, by insisting on details of dogma, dragged 
Europe into a flood of theological controversy, and forced the 
Church into a process of doctrinal crystallization, from which it 
can never recover. Thisis probably what was passing through 
the mind of the great German poet when he declared that Luther 
threw back by centuries the civilization of Europe. 

Let us, however, examine still more closely the condition of the 
Roman Church at the beginning of the sixteenth century. What 
were the particular failings which pressed so peculiarly for reform ? 
We may note first the ignorance of both monks and clergy. It 
is quite true that the typical monk was by no means that com- 
bination of stupidity and bestiality which the “ Epistole Obs- 
curorum Virorum’” paints for us. There were monasteries which 
preserved something of the old literary spirit, and whose schools 
were not to be utterly despised ; there were still convents of both 
sexes where the old earnest religious spirit was very far from 
dead, and which were only broken up by the most violent 
methods of “reform.” Still the Church had ceased to represent 
the foremost culture, the deeper knowledge of her time. She 
was no longer the intellectual giantess she had been in earlier 
centuries—a certain spiritual sloth had grown upon her, while 
wealth and power had deadened her mental activity. She was 
behind the current knowledge of her age and wanting in sym- 
pathy for its methods. A second failing—almost more grave, 
but yet closely linked with the former—was the moral collapse 
of the spiritual members of the Church. Clergy, monks, and 
nuns had lost consciousness of the meaning of their vows, and 
the spiritual calling had become a mere means of obtaining an 
easy subsistence. Let us graspfully the very worstthat can be said 
on this point. Many monasteries were little better than taverns; 
occasionally nunneries approached something still more repulsive. 
In an order of the Regensburg administrator of 1508, we read 
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of the clergy seated at night in the public taverns, consuming 
wine to drunkenness, playing at dice and cards, brawling with 
their neighbours, and even fighting with knives or other weapons ; 
the dress, too, of these tavern clergy, we are told, was luxurious 
and improper. Erasmus bears faithful witness to the condition 
of many of the monks and clergy in his day: “I know,” he 
says through one of his characters, ‘some monks so superstitious 
that they think themselves in the jaws of the Devil, if by 
chance they are without their sacred vestments ; but they are 
not at all afraid of his claws, while they are lying, slandering, 
drunken and acting maliciously.” Yet Erasmus does not indis- 
criminately abuse clergy and monks ; he points out pious and 
worthy examples of both, and such undoubtedly existed in far 
greaternumbers than Protestant polemic would allow us to believe, 
even when Luther was pouring out his most violent anathemas 
against the monastic life. Insults, threats, bribes were often 
insufficient to break up the convents in Saxony and elsewhere. 
The reforming Church Visitors frequently found a passive resist- 
ance, which could only be the outcome of a deep religious con- 
viction, and which to the modern investigator throws all charges 
of intolerance and bigotry upon the shoulders of the reforming 
party. Noteworthy in this respect was the system of insult and 
petty tyranny, which the high-minded Abbess Charitas Pirk- 
heimer and her convent had to endure at the hands of the 
coarse and fanatic Osiander. Her diary of these events is one 
of the most interesting records of the methods of Lutheran 
reformation extant.* Yet her experience was by no means 
unique ; we possess other records of a like kind which show how 
unfounded were Luther’s charges: that in no nunnery was there 
daily reading of the Bible; that among a thousand nuns 
scarce one went with pleasure to Divine service, or wore, except 
under compulsion, the dress of her Order. Such assertions as 
these, however, have, on the authority of Luther, been handed 
from writer to writer till they are quoted as facts in modern 
history books. That the cloister-life of the early part of the six- 
teenth century needed reform is indisputable; but that any real 
good was effected by absolutely forbidding the members of the 
Orders to wear their distinctive dress, by bribing the more worldly- 
minded to leave their convents, by forcing the remainder to 
listen to Lutheran preachers abusing the Catholic faith and the 
ascetic life in the coarsest fashion, and finally by the appropria- 
tion as soon as possible of the convent revenues, may very 
reasonably be doubted. Considering how small a portion of those 





* Charitas Pirkheimer, “ Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem Reformationszeitalter.” 
Bamberger Hist. Verein, Bd. iv. Editor, Héfler, 1852. 
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revenues was ultimately devoted to educational or charitable 
purposes, Cobbett’s charge against the Reformation that it was a 
plundering of the heritage of the poor is not without founda- 
tion. The doctrine of salvation by faith alone may perhaps be 
most in accordance with St. Paul’s teaching, yet it 1s perfectly 
certain that the belief that works were of assistance, not only 
saved pre-reformation Germany from a State pauper system, but 
adorned her churches with the noblest works of Christian art. 
Luther's doctrine, misunderstood if you please to term it so, was 
immediately destructive of charity, and endless were the lamenta- . 
tions of the Reformers that people had ceased to give as they 
did in the dark ages of Popery. 

The third great evil under which the Church laboured was the 
worldly aims of the hierarchy. The Church had become not only 
a spiritual but a great social and even political authority. The 
princes of the Church had power to equal or greater than the lay 
rulers, and they needed a princely revenue to support their state. 
Still more excessive were the wants of the Papal Court, and the 
means by which those wants were supplied were not at all calcu- 
lated to make Rome acceptable to the German people. The 
national unity of France and Spain had enabled those countries 
to resist successfully the Papal extortions, and to establish a fairly 
equitable modus vivendi with the head of the Church. But 
national unity was the very thing wanted in Germany. Her 
princes were eager only for self-aggrandizement, and there was no 
security for their permanent union to dictate terms to the Pope ; 
one and all of them were always open to the conviction of a 
bribe. This disunion of the German princes rendered a solution 
of the question after the French fashion impossible. The same 
grievances were expressed time after time at successive Reichs- 
tage, but no genuine attempt at self-help ever seems to have 
been made. The pocket has usually far greater influence than 
the idea, hence it came to pass that the mass of the people 
at first welcomed Luther as their champion against the Roman 
imposition; they by no means grasped that his enterprise 
would ultimately shake the very foundations of their social life. 
The grievances of the German nation against the Pope are very 
clearly expressed in a document presented in 1518 by the then 
Catholic Germany to Kaiser Maximilian.* The Pope, euphonisti- 
cally described as “ pious father, lover of his children, and faith- 
ful and wise pastor,” is warned to give heed to Germany's 
grievances, or else there may be a rising against the priests of 
Christ, a falling away from the Roman Church even as in 
Bohemia. The grievances are endless the archbishops and 





* “Gravamina Germanicae Nationis cum remediis et avisamentis ad Caesaream 
majestatem.” 1518. 
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bishops exact terrible sums from their flocks to pay the Pope for 
the “ pallium,” the sign of his sanction to their appointment ; 
the income from German fields, mines and tolls, which might be 
used for administering justice, exterminating robbers, and for war 
against infidels, all goes to Rome. So-called ‘“ courtesans”— 
that is, the Pope’s courtiers, his cardinals, notaries and officers— 
hold the best benefices in Germany, a land many of them have 
never seen. The money of pious founders, which should be used 
not only for the repair of churches and monasteries, but for 
hospitals, schools, paupers, widows and orphans, is grasped 
by avaricious Italians. These and other ignorant priests add 
living to living. Learned and earnest clergy, of whom Germany 
provides a sufficiency, can find no fitting posts. The begging 
friars, mere agents of the Pope, need to be sternly held within 
bounds. If Maximilian will only remedy these, and a good many 
other ecclesiastical grievances, he shall be hailed as the deliverer 
of Germany, the restorer of her liberty, the true father of 
his country! It will be noted that these grievances are not in 
the least matters of dogma, they are precisely the difficulties 
which national unity enabled Fraice and Spain to conquer. 

On the other hand it is well to mark the character of the 
men into whose hands these ill-gotten revenues passed. They 
were the patrons, the enthusiastic patrons of literature and art ; 
they were by no means particular as to dogma, and looked upon 
the Church rather as a means of social than religious govern- 
ment. An anecdote of Benvenuto Cellini is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of their conception of the relation between religion and art. 
Notwithstanding that Cellini-had just committed what can only 
be termed a murder, the new Pope, Paul, sent for him, and pre- 
pared at once a letter of pardon. One of the courtiers present 
remarked that it was hardly advisable in the first days of office to 
pardon such an offence. Then the Pope turned sharply to him 
and said :—‘“ You do not understand this as well as I. Know 
that men like Benvenuto, who are unique in their skill, are 
not bound by the law.” The Pope then signed the letter 
of pardon, and Cellini was received into the highest favour.* This 
autobiography presents us with no edifying picture of sixteenth, 
century Popes when we look upon them merely as spiritual 
authorities. It is singular to mark the Pope jesting over the 
power of the keys at the very time when Luther is forging iron 
bands of dogma for Northern Germany. These are the Popes 
who built St. Peter's, and were the patrons of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, and the character of their religion is essentially 
reflected in the works of those artists. They were not insensible 
to the need of reformation in the Church: the Lateran Council 





* “Vita di Benvenuto Cellini; Colonia,” p. 99. 
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shows sufficiently that it was the ignorance of the monks and 
greed of the clergy rather than the will of the Popes which hin- 
dered reform. Yet they looked for improvement rather by educa- 
tion and culture in the spirit of Erasmus, than by a sweeping 
destruction after the fashion of Luther. They were as a rule 
tolerant even to excess, and only the progress of Protestantism 
forced the Roman See again into the path of bigotry, again to 
lay stress upon phases of dogma. 

What the Popes were to Italy, such were the spiritual princes 
in Germany. Cardinal Albrecht, of Mainz, whom Luther thought 
fit to class with Cain and Absalom, was one of the most culti- 
vated men of his time. His Court, under the direction of 
Ulrich’s cousin, Frowin von Hutten, may be described as the 
centre of German art and literature. Here men like Reuchilin, 
Ulrich von Hutten, Erasmus, Georg Sabinus, Diirer, Griinewald, 
and Cranach, met with support and sympathy. Albrecht 
was probably neither an exceedingly moral nor deeply reli- 
gious ecclesiastic. There are several pictures by Griinewald, 
of St. Erasmus and the Magdalene, which are portraits of the 
Cardinal, and, as is supposed, of the fair daughter of one 
Riidinger, of Mainz. It is not so many years ago since certain 
narrow zealots in Halle wished to have Cranach’s grand altar- 
piece removed from the Market Church, because they thought 
they recognized in the face of the Virgin a portrait of the same lady. 
The table also, now in the Louvre, which “the godless painter,” 
Hans Sebald Beham, prepared for Albrecht, breathes anything but 
a religious spirit.* The leaders of the Church, both in Italy and 
Germany, were what we should now-a-days term ‘ emancipated’; 
they were enthusiastic encouragers of the fine arts and of all forms 
of humanistic culture. Is it to be wondered at that they could 
not sympathize with a movement which re-introduced doctrinal 
subtleties ; which completely checked the spread of Humanism ; 
which in Augsburg,t Brunswick, Hamburg, Frankfurt, Basel, 
Ziirich, everywhere north and south, handed over the noblest 
works of art to the fire and to the hammer; or which, as in 
Wurzen, by the direct orders of Luther’s patron, Johann 
Friedrich, the “ Great-hearted,” caused the works of art, “so far 
as they were not inlaid with gold, or represented serious subjects 
(ernstliche Historien), to be chopped up, and the rest laid by 
in the crypt’? These are matters which must influence the 





* Cf. Forster und Kugler’s Kunstblatt, “Der Kardinal Albrecht als 
Kunstbeférderer,” 1846, Nos. 82 and 33. Also Hefner Alteneck, ‘‘ Trachten 
des Christlichen Mittelalters.” Description to plate 136, Bad. iii. 

+ “ We have never either prayed 1o the saints or worshipped their images,” 
writes the Bishop of Augsburg. “These monuments and pictures might at 
least have been preserved frome destruction for the sake of their age and 
artistic merit.” 
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mind of to-day when judging the Reformation, however in- 
different or even justifiable they may seem to the iconoclastic 
zealots either of the past. or present. 

Granting, then, the existence of serious evils in the state of the 
Church, we may ask, whether these evils were unrecognized by 
the more thoughtful Catholics of the time ; was there no attempt 
at reform, which might have avoided that break up of moral, 
intellectual and artistic life which followed upon the violent 
destruction of the medieval church system? We reply that 
there was such a recognition and such an attempt—a reform 
constructed on a far broader basis than Luther was capable of 
conceiving ; this attempt at reform has been not inappropriately 
named after its most zealous supporter, the Erasmian Reformation. 
A comparison of the standpoints of Luther and Erasmus is of 
peculiar importance at the present time, when we are so frequently 
told that, apart from all theological questions, we owe our modern 
intellectual freedom to Luther. The plans of Erasmus were ship- 
wrecked by the violence of the Lutheran movement. We have to 
inquire whether our modern thought has not been the outcome 
of a gradual return to the principles of Erasmus, a continuous 
rejection one by one of every doctrine and every conception of 
Luther. Mr. Beard, in his Hibbert Lectures, remarks, with great 
truth, that while the Reformation of the past has been Luther’s, 
that of the future will be Erasmus’s; we venture to remind Mr. 
Beard that but for Luther the Reformation of Erasmus would 
have been the Reformation of the past as well as of the future, 
It is impossible to reverse the course of history, but it is not idle 
to point out the failures of mankind ; they form all-important 
lessons for our conduct in the future. What were the means 
then that the Humanistic party adopted to cure those two great 
evils—the ignorance and immorality of clergy and monks? It 
may be shortly described as the revival of the religious spirit by 
inoculating the Church with the humanistic enthusiasm, by 
identifying Catholicism with the newly won scholarship and pro- 
gressive culture. Ecclesiastical ignorance could only be conquered 
by a gradual process of education, not by driving monk and 
priest into stubborn opposition, but by teaching them to appreciate 
at their true value the higher intellectual pursuits. It required 
above all a reform in the teaching of the schools and universities 
with their theological faculties. When we look back now at the 
forty years which preceded the so-called Reformation, we are 
astonished at the amount of improvement which the party of 
educational progress had in that time achieved. It must be 
stated at once that the Erasmian Reformation was essentially 
rational rather than emotional, it appealed to men’s reason not to 
their passions. On this ground it is interesting to mark the great 
emphasis laid by the Humanistic moralists on the identification 
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of sin and folly. It is folly, stupidity,ignorance which are the causes 
of immorality and crime, not the activity of the Devil, or any theo- 
logical conception of an inherited impulse to evil. Once make men 
wise and they will cease to commit sin. This is the keynote to 
Sebastian Brant’s “ Ship of Fools” (1494), to Wimpheling’s peda- 
gogic labours, but above all to Erasmus’ “Praise of Folly.” Like 
the great folk-preacher, Geiler von Kaiserberg, these men do not 
discard religion, but they lay stress upon its ethical side in pre- 
ference to the dogmatical. They see well enough the abuses in 
the Church, but they do not therefore cry out for its destruction ; 
they lay ignorance and folly bare with the most biting of satire. 
If we open the sermons of Geiler on Brant’s “ Ship of Fools,” and 
mark how he turns its satire into the deepest religious feeling, we 
are convinced that the highest moral purpose is at the bottom of 
these satirical productions. They are not written for the reader's 
amusement, but to teach him the deepest moral truths. There 
is an intense earnestness about these men, they are imbued with 
the one idea of reforming the Church, of purifying and elevating 
both clergy and laity, and the keynote of their method is 
education. Humanistic culture, combined with a higher moral 
conception, shall bring back vitality to the old ecclesiastical 
institutions. The spirit of Geiler, Wimpheling and Brant was in 
the main the spirit of Erasmus. He, too, satirises ignorance and 
folly ; he, too, preaches a practical Christianity. The “ Enchiridion 
Militis Christiani,” he tells us, was written “as a remedy against 
the error which makes religion depend on ceremonies and an 
observance almost more than Judaic of bodily acts, while strangely 
neglecting all that relates to true piety.” Yet Erasmus in this 
very work recognizes throughout man’s capacity for good, and 
expresses his belief in the guidance of the reason. The whole 
scope of life is to be Christ, but Christ is not an empty name, he 
is charity, simplicity, patience, purity, shortly whatever Christ 
taught. Not of food or drink but of mutual love was Christ’s 
talk. While rejecting merely formal works, Erasmus still places 
man’s salvation in the practice of Christian virtue ; he is very far 
frum accepting Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith alone. 
The book is full of practical piety, not a trace of theological 
dogma or any regard to theories of redemption or of original sin. 
Nevertheless it does not hesitate to attack superstition, the 
common abuses of the Church, and the ignorance and stupidity 
of the monks. “To be a Christian is not to be anointed or 
baptized, is not to attend Mass ; but to lay hold of Christ in one’s 
inmost heart, and show forth his spirit in one’s life,” that is 
the keynote to the religion of Erasmus, and it is precisely iden- 
tical with what Christianity means to the best minds of to-day. 
The proposal of these Humanistic moralists was to reform 
the Church by educating her. They believed that the more the 
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intellectual side of a man was developed, the less likely he was 
to be selfish and bestial. They put faith in human reason. In 
what a totally different fashion does Luther regard this safe- 
guard of human action! Without the pre-existence of faith 
reason is, according to Luther, the most complete vanity ; it is 
blind in spiritual matters, and cannot point out the way of life. 
“In itself it is the most dangerous thing, especially when it 
touches matters concerning the soul and God.” Luther saw in 
the reason the “arch-enemy of faith,’ because it led men to 
believe in salvation by works ; nay, he went further, and declared 
that whoever trusted to his reason must reject the dogmas of 
Christianity. In another passage he describes the natural reason - 
as the “arch-whore and devil’s bride, who can only scoff and 
blaspheme all that God says and does.” Elsewhere, Luther de- 
clares that the reason can only recognize in Christ the teacher 
and holy man, but not the son of the living God ; and on this 
account he pours out his wrath upon it. “ Reason or human 
wisdom and the devil can dispute wondrous well, so that one 
might velieve it were wisdom, and yet it is not.” “Since the 
beginning of the world reason has been possessed by the devil, 
and bred unbelief.” This particular dislike of Luther for human 
reason even found expression in his translation of the Bible, and 
he has in several passages’ introduced the word reason, where 
nothing of the kind is referred to in the original text, notably in 
Colossians ii. 4, where he replaces “enticing words’ by 
“ verniinftige Reden”!* It will be seen at once then that the 
theologians are right in asserting that Luther was not the father 
of modern rationalism. He considered reason as the very instru- 
ment of the devil, unless its application had been preceded by 
the mystical process of redemption, the attainment of perfect 
faith. It is obvious that such a condition destroys the only 
ground upon which reason can be treated as a common basis for 
truth in all mankind. Nothing more strikingly than this con- 
tempt of human intellect, marks the difference between Luther 
and Erasmus ; it expresses exactly the difference of the methods 
they proposed for the reformation of the Church. 

Let us consider how this fundamental difference between the 
Humanists of Erasmus’s school and the Lutherans expresses itself 
in their teachings. We have already noted what a great step 
had been taken by the Humanistic moralists in the identifica- 
tion of sin with folly ;it at once suggested a rational method— 
namely, education—by which sin might be diminished. What 
the Humanists however, attributed to folly, that the Lutherans 
asserted to be the direct action of the devil; not by education, 
but only by divine grace was man enabled to resist sin. It was 





* Cf. 2 Cor, x. 5; Ephes. ii. 3; Coloss. i. 21., &e. 
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the perpetuation, if not the re-establishment, of the temporal 
government of a personal devil and his assistants. Those human 
errors which in the “ Praise of Folly” and the “Ship of Fools” 
were attributed to stupidity and ignorance, were as a result 
of Lutheran doctrine distributed to individual devils) The 
Lutheran preachers wrote books on the Devil of Usury, the Devil 
of Greed, the Devil of Pride, the Drink-Devil, the Devil of 
Cursing, the Devil of Gambling, the Devil of Witchcraft, nay, 
even of the Devils which make wives bad-tempered and induces 
men to wear inordinately large breeches.* The Lutherans held 
that among them Satan was particularly active, because they 
were the only hindrance to his absolute rule. It was not a mere 
allegorical representation of evil, but a belief in an active per- 
sonal set of devils, who walked the face of the earth, and could 
do bodily as well as spiritual harm to mankind. Not only were 
the people taught from the pulpit that Catholic clergy and laity 
were possessed of the devil,—-“ every German Bishop,” preached 
Luther, “ who went to the Augsburg Reichstag, took more devils 
with him than a dog carries fleas’—but we know of more than 
one instance where the stake or the sword was the result of this 
supposed intercourse between anti-Protestants and the Devil. 
Children were taught even in Luther’s catechism that the devil 
not only brought about quarrelling, murder, rebellion, and war, 
but by bis instigation came storm and hail, destruction of crops 
and cattle, poisoning of the atmosphere. “Shortly, it annoys 
him that any one should have a bit of bread from God, and if 
he had it in his power, he would not leave a blade in the field, 
a farthing in the house, not even an hour of man’s life.” Luther’s 
writings and his Table-Talk teem with reference to this active per- 
sonal Devil. The hazel-nut tale and the inkpot tale of the Wart- 
burg are common property ; but many other anecdotes of how his 
friends and he put the devil to flight have been expurgated from 
modern editions of his works. There can be no doubt of his 
doctrine of demons. Satan, he tells us, lays changelings and 
urchins in the place of true children, in order to annoy people. 


” Since magic is a shameful defection, while a man deserts God to 


whom he is dedicated, and betakes himself to the Devil, God’s 
foe, so it is only reasonable that it should be punished with body 
and life. “There are many devils in forests, waters, wastes, and 
damp marshy places, in order to damage wayfarers. Some are 
also in black and thick clouds; they raise storms, hail, and thun- 
der, and poison the air. When this happens the philosophers 
and doctors say it is Nature or the stars! The doctors consider 


* In the second half of the sixteenth century appeared a mass of works 
under such titles as :—“ Geytz und Wucherteiifel,” “ Hoffteufel,” ‘ Sauff- 
teuffel,” “ Hurenteuffel,” “ Zauberteuffel,” ‘Fluchteuffel,” “ Spielteuffel,” 
“ Hausteuffel,” “ Hosenteuffel,” &c. 
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diseases to arise only from natural causes, and attempt to cure 
them with medicines and that rightly, but they forget the Devil 
originates the natural causes in these diseases. I believe that 
my sicknesses were not all natural, but that Squire Satan prac- 
tised his roguery upon me by magic. God, however, rescues 
His elect from such evils.” Again, in the year 1538, there was 
much talk of witches who stole eggs from the hens’ nests and 
milk and butter from the dairy. Luther said, “No one should 
show mercy to such people; I would myself burn them, even as 
it is written in the Bible, that the priests commenced stoning 
offenders.” We shall be told that all this was merely the cur- 
rent superstition of Luther’s age.* We allow that such beliefs 
were very general, but we must, at the same time, point out that 
the Humanists were, if perhaps not quite free, yet distinctly far 
more emancipated on this point than Luther. Very strong is 
Brant against those ‘ fools” who believe in days good for buying, 
for building, for war, for marrying, and so forth. Great is the 
folly of all kinds of fortune-telling, belief in the cry of birds, in 
dreams, in seeking things by moonlight, and in all related to the 
black arts. The printers, who spread such stuff among the folk, 
are much to blame. Still more clearly does Erasmus speak out 
his mind in the coiloquy of the “ Exorcism” which, in the words 
of its argument, “detects the artifices of impostors, who impose 
upon the credulous and simple by framing stories of apparitions, 
of demons, and of ghosts and divine voices.” Perhaps the dull- 
ness of Erasmus’s orthodox opponents may be best shown by 
quoting the following satires which they have used to prove 
his belief in witchcraft! Once in Freiburg he was tormented 
with fleas, which were so small that it was impossible to catch 
them ; they bit his neck, filled his clothes and even his very 
shoes as he stood writing. These, he used to tell his friends 
in jest, were not fleas but evil spirits. “This,” he added, “is 
really no joke, but a divination ; for some days ago a woman 
was burned who had carried on an intercourse with an evi’ spirit, 
and confessed, among other crimes, that she had sent some large 
bags of fleas to Freiburg.” On another occasion Erasmus nar- 
rates with all gravity how in the town of Schiltach a demon 
carried off a woman into the air and placed her upon a chimney 
top, then gave her a flask which by his command she upset, and 
within a short time the town was reduced to ashes. The follow- 
ing caustic remark is then added: “ Whether all the reports 
about it are true I will not venture to affirm, but it is too true 
that the town was burned and the woman executed after confess- 





* Osiander denied the existence of ghosts, but Luther remarked that the 
said O. must always have a crotchet. He himself knew that persons were 
possessed by devils, and that ghosts frightened people in their sleep.—TZisch- 
reden, Bd. ili, p. 337. 
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ing.”* We do not assert that the Humaiiists were free from 
superstition, but their rationalistic tendency was distinctly op- 
posed to it. The revival by Luther of an active personal Devil 
brought back superstition in a flood upon Northern Europe. No- 
where were witches so prevalent, nowhere were faggots and tor- 
ture so common as in the Protestant countries in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It is not our present purpose to enter into 
comparative statistics of the growth and prevalence of witch super- 
stition. We recognize the curse of such books as the “ Witch Ham- 
mer,” but we note that it was the Humanists-not the Lutherans 
who were struggling against such criminal ignorance. It must 
suffice here to quote the words of a distinguished Protestant lite- 
rary critic with regard to one Protestant country—Brunswick :— 
“ Religious fanaticism was revived by the introduction of Protes- 
tant doctrine and kept well alive by the representatives of the 
church. This the district has to thank not only for the increased 
severity of the laws against the Jews, but for the inconceivable num- 
ber of witch trials conducted without any regard to person. The 
Devil appeared to be peculiarly active where the Gospel was preached 
in its greatest purity, and the contest against him more necessary than 
Duke Heinrich Julius looked at: the matter simply as a 

jurist and confined himself to what torture brought forth Dur- 


ing his rule ten or twelve witches were often burnt in one day, so that 
on the place of execution, before the Lechenholz, near Wolfenbiittel, 
the stakes stood like a small forest.” + 


Closely related to witchcraft is heresy ; it will be generally 
found that superstition and intolerance are bred by the same 
causes. In the sixteenth century witches and heretics were alike 
viewed as devil- possessed. Thus Erasmus tells us in his “ Praise 
of Folly,” how “ an irrefragable and hair-splitting theologian” had 
deduced from the Mosaic law—* Thou shalt not suffer a witch 
to live’—the like law with regard to a heretic, since “every 
maleficus or witch is to be killed, but a heretic is malejicus, ergo, 
&c.” For those who would know, even now-a-days, what true 
toleration means, nothing can be more profitable than the study 
of Erasmus’ works.t The keynote to his position is contained in 
that wonderful bit of satire in the Divinity Disputation of the 





* It is worth noting that shrewd old Hans Sachs, who is always bringing 
witches and the Devil on to the stage, yet remarks :— 
“ Devil’s dames and devil’s knights, 
Are only dream and fancy sprites ; 
To ride a goat exceeds belief.” 
+ Tittmann, “Die Schauspiele des Herzogs Heinrich Julius.” Linleitung, 
8. xxvii. 
t Concisely expressed in a letter to Cardinal Campeggio:—* Neminem 
quidem conjeci in vincula, sed plus efficit qui medetur animo, quam qui corpus 
affligit.”—“ Monumenta Reformationis Lutheran,” p. 306, 
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“ Praise of Folly.” “Why should it be thought more proper to 
silence all heretics by sword and faggot rather than correct them 
by moderate and sober arguments?” Such was the spirit of tole- 
ration which Erasmus would have impressed, and, we may add, 
was vinpressing upon the Catholic Church when the Lutheran 
movement destroyed his labours. Noteworthy also is the con- 
tempt which the younger Humanists poured upon the “ Fortali- 
tium Fidei.” This remarkable work, due to Alphonsus de Spina, 
may be looked upon as the fortress of medieval bigotry and 
ignorance. Its first book deals with the beauty of the Christian 
faith, its second with the crime of heresy, its third and fourth 
are bitter’ tirades against Jews and Saracens, while the last is 
concerned with demons and witchcraft. This work is not a bit 
too strongly described in the “ Letters of the Obscure Men,” as 
merdosus liber, et mon valet; et quod nemo allegat istum 
librum nisi stultus et fatwus.* Yet its theory of witchcraft 
was accepted by the Protestant party, and its language with 
regard to the Jews can only be paralleled from the works of Luther! 

We have now to answer an all-important question :— 
What were the views of Luther and his disciples with regard to 
toleration? We have already stated that all Catholics who did 
not desert their Church were, in the opinion of Luther, children 
of the devil. Now, as such, they were deserving of no charity, 
and must be removed from those districts in which only pure 
gospel was to be preached. Had they been treated as heretics 
and burnt, the immediate result would have been war with the 
German Catholic States, in which the latter, during the earlier 
part of Luther’s career the stronger, would have probably pre- 
vailed, and Protestantism have been stamped out. Accordingly, 
in the earlier days of Protestantism, it was customary to banish 
Catholics, while Anabaptists, who were a weak body, were im- 
prisoned and executed. When Protestantism was firmly estab- 
lished, then there was no hesitation in sending Catholics to the 
stake or to the block. There is not the least to choose between 
either great theological party; Protestant and Catholic were 
alike intolerant, alike opposed to the spirit of Erasmus. It is 
simple ignorance of historical facts to attribute toleration 
to the Reformers. As early as the Saxon Church Visitation of 
1527, does this spirit break out. In the Instructions we read 
that not only are the clergy, who do not follow the prescribed code 
of teaching and ceremonial, to lose their posts, but even the 
laity, who have given rise to any suspicion as to their conception 





* “Fortalitium Fidei” is probably not the full title, but our early edition has 
no tidle-soee The book is thus quoted in the “Epistole Obscurorum 


Virorum,” 1. Epist. xxii: II. Epist. xiii. 


[Vol. CXXI. No. CCXLI]—New Sentzs, Vol. LXV. No. I. B 
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of the Sacrament, or as to their faith generally, are to be ques- 
tioned concerning the same, and instructed ; then if they do not 
reform their ways within a given time, they must sell their goods 
and leave the country. “ For,” remarked the Elector, “ although 
it is not our intention to dictate to any one what he shall believe 
or hold, yet we will not allow any sect or separation in our land, 

in order that there may be no riots or other disturbances.”’ Such 
was the mildest form of toleration to be found in anyof the German 
Protestant countries, and it soon changed to something consider- 
ably more severe. Sut is not this a mere sarcasm on the name? 
This form of “ toleration” was supported by a noteworthy doctrine 
of Luther's. Before the Peasants’ War, when struggling to assert 
himself, Luther taught that heresy could not be repressed by 
force, that no fire could burn it, and no water drown it. Yet so 
soon as Luther saw other sects springing up around him, and 
claiming the same privilege as himself, he declared that as 7 ‘ebels 
to the State they deserved punishment, even to banishment and 
death. This, then, is Luther’s doctrine :—The State is the head 
of religion, and all sectaries are rebels to the State. Invariably 
Luther associates his opponents with murderers and rebels. 
Those sectaries who meet in secret for their primitive service 
“have not only the false doctrine, but meet for murder and riot, 
because such folk are possessed of the devil Such knaves 
are to be forbidden by the greatest punishment, in order that every 
subject may avoid such conventicles, even as all subjects are in 
duty bound to do, unless they wish themselves to be guilty of 
murder and riot.”* Still further did Martin Butzer, afterwards 
distinguished as an English reformer, carry this Lutheran doc- 
trine. If thieves, robbers, and murderers are severely punished, 
how much more harshly ought the followers of a false religion 
to be treated, since the perversion of religion is an infinitely 
graver offence than all the misdeeds of corporal offenders. 
Government has the right to destroy with fire and sword the 
followers of a false religion, aye, to strangle their wives and 
children, even as God has ordered in the Old Testament. Is it 
surprising to find after this another Lutheran, namely Melanch- 
. thon, approving of the burning of Servetus, and terming that 
hideous deed of Calvin’s “a pious and memorable example for 
all posterity”? There are passages in Luther’s works which can 
be cited against the execution of heretics; but the expulsion of 
those believing differently from himself was an essential charac- 
teristic of that system of State churches which he founded. 
Those who will take the trouble to investigate the reports of the 
Church Visitors in the young Protestant States will have some ccn- 





* “Von den Schleichern und Winckelpredigern,” 1532. It should be 
noted that at this time the Anabaptists were innocent of any political schemes. 
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ception of the extent and the accompanying misery of that system 
of banishment which it was no small portion of the Visitors’ 
duty to organize. Nor was charity to each other any more a 
characteristic of the early reformers than toleration of their 
opponents ; the slightest divergence of view was sufficient to 
raise infinite hatred and abuse. Luther terms Butzer a “ chatter- 
mouth, and his writings potwash,” while Zwingli, Oecolampadius, 
and Schwenkfeld are “in and in, through and through, out and 
out, devil-possessed, blasphemous hearts, and impudent liars.” 
Flacius terms Melanchthon “a papal brand of hell... .. He 
and all his followers are nothing other than servants of Satan ; 
since the time of the Apostles there have been no such dangerous 
men in the church.” Carlstadt, because he differs as to the 
sacrament, is termed a “ murderer, one who wishes only bloodshed 
and riot,” by his previous Wittenberg colleagues. Still more 
ignorant, still more violent and intolerant is Luther’s judgment 
upon the Jews. We must search the writings of Alphonsus de 
Spina and of the renegade Pfefferkorn to find a parallel. That 
most delectable bigot, Herr Hofprediger Stécker, has recently 
been republishing Luther’s words as an incitement to further 
anti-Jewish riots. To begin with, Luther tells us that he will 
give us his true counsel :— 


‘‘ First, that the Jewish synagogues and schools be set on fire, and 
what will not burn be covered with earth, that no man ever after may 
see stick or stone thereof. .... Secondly, that their houses in like 
fashion be broken down and destroyed, since they only carry on in them 
what they carry on in their schools. Let them content themselves 
with a shed or a stall like the gipsies, that they may know they are 
not lords in our land Thirdly, all their prayer-books and 
Talmuds must be taken from them, since in them idolatry, lies, 
cursing, and blasphemy are taught Fourthly, that their rabbis, 
on penalty of death, be forbidden to teach Fifthly, that safe 
conduct on the highways be denied to Jews entirely, since they have 
no business in the country, being neither lords, officials, nor traders, 
or the like; they ought to remain at home..... Sixthly, usury 
shall be forbidden them. ll that they have is stolen, and therefore 
it is to be taken from them, and used for pensioning converts.” 


These are Luther’s propositions for treating the Jews as he 
thinks they deserved, and which he tells us he would carry out 
in earnest, if he only had the power of the princes ; nay, he works 
himself up to a stronger pitch of passion than this :— 


“These ‘impudent lying devils’ ought not to be allowed to praise 
or pray to God, since ‘ their praise, thanksgiving, prayer, and teaching 
is mere blasphemy and idolatry.’ The penalty for any act of worship 
on the part of a Jew should be loss of life. Not only all their books, 
but even ‘the Bible to its last leaf’ shall be taken from them. Not 
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only are their synagogues to be burnt, but ‘let him, who can, throw 
pitch and sulphur upon them; if any one could throw hell-fire, it 
were good, so that God might see our earnestness, and the whole world 
such an example.’ ”* 


In the face of such teaching we must solemnly protest against 
that ignorance which terms Luther tolerant, or which attributes 
to him the culture of to-day. We refuse to recognize in him 
either the prophet or the great moral teacher. We could fill 
pages with infinitely harder sayings against the Catholics,t but 
we have chosen the Jews as a neutral sect, with whom Luther 
was not waging a life and death battle. The effect of such 
teaching upon the people can easily be imagined, and, as example, 
we have already mentioned the increased severity of the laws 
against the Jews in Brunswick. How strangely, too, it stands 
in contrast with the conduct of the Humanist Reuchlin—a 
man whose writings show a sympathetic study of Jewish litera- 
ture} and whose defence of the Hebrew books against 
Pfefferkorn’s violent pleas for their destruction brought down 
upon him the wrath of the whole Dominican Order, and was the 
cause of that notable battle between the party of intellectual 
progress and the party of ignorance and bigotry—the “ obscure 
men.” Mr. Beard, in his Hibbert Lectures, writes :— 

“‘Luther used the weapons of faith to slay reason, lest perchance 
reason should lure faith to her destruction. But who can tell what 
might have been the effect upon the Reformation, and the subsequent 
development of the intellectual life of Europe, had Luther put him- 
self boldly at the head of the larger and freer thought of his time, 
instead of using all the force of his genius, all the weight of his 
authority to crush it?”—p. 170. 

No truer words have ever been spoken with regard to Luther, 
and yet this same writer blames us, because we refuse to ex- 
press avy gratitude to the man who crushed all those influences 
which we believe tend most to the progress of humanity ! 

We must briefly touch upon one or two other points con- 
nected with intellectual development, before we consider the 
social effects of the Reformation. Under the influence of the 
Humanists, Germany had at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, attained to an unparalleled activity in art and literature.|} 





* “Von den Juden und ihren Liigen,” 1543. Siammtl. Werke, Bd. xxxii. 

+ For example: “If we punish the thief with the rope, the robber with the 
sword, the heretic with fire, how much rather should we attack with every 
weapon these masters of perdition, these cardinals, these popes, this whole 
filth of the Roman Sodom, which corrupts without end God’s church; how 
much rather wash our hands in their blood ?’—Opera Latina, v. a., Frank- 
furt, ii. 107. 

t “De verbo mirifico,” 1494, and “ De arte cabalistica,” 1517. 

|] Cf. a paper on German Humanism in the WEsTMINSTER REVIEW, April, 1883 
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Those who have not visited the galleries at Miinchen and 
Augsburg and the Cathedral at Ulm, can form but a slight 
conception of the artistic perfection of that age. Innumer- 
able art treasures perished in the iconoclastic storms of the 
sixteenth century, but enough remain to show the wondrous 
activity, which was brought to such an abrupt conclusion. 
On the one hand religious art almost ceased, and thus a 
great source of occupation for the painter and the sculptor dis- 
appeared ; on the other, wealth found baser demands upon it in 
the religious wars which so soon devastated Germany. Holbein 
could not find a living in his fatherland ;* Cranach and others 
were reduced to employing their genius on the coarsest and most 
repulsive of theological caricatures ; Diirer laments that “in our 
country and time the art of painting should by some be much 
despised and be asserted to serve only idolatry.” Luther himself, 
in his sermons against the Iconoclasts, blames only the manner 
of removal of the works of art from the churches, not the removal 
itself. “It should have been preached,” he said, “that the 
pictures were nothing, and that it was no service to God 
to put them up; if this had been done the pictures 
would have disappeared of themselves.” But others were 
far from being so tolerant even as this: “It were ten thou- 
sand times better,” they cried, “ that the pictures were in hell or 
in the hottest oven rather than in the houses of God.” And 
we hear of the churches being stormed and the images and 
pictures trodden under foot. Down in the south under the in- 
fluence of Zwingli the works of art in the churches of Ziirich, 
Bern, Basel, St. Gallen, and other towns, were committed to the 
flames or the melting-pot, in some cases by the Protestant mob, 
in others by order of the authorities. Honest Hans Sachs, 
too, bemoans the decay of art, though he does not recognize its 
cause :—“ Formerly art flourished, all corners were full of learned 
men, skilful workers and artists, and books enough and to spare. 
Now the arts are neglected and despised, few are their disciples, 
and these looked upon as dreamers ; the world runs after pleasure 
and money ; the Muses have deserted the Fatherland!” Still 
more mournful is another follower of the new Gospel :—“ God has 
by the peculiar divine ordinance of His holy word now in our 
time in the whole German nation brought about a noteworthy 
contempt for all the fine and free arts.” Only just now in the 
nineteenth century are certain earnest workers trying to rouse 
among the masses that love for the beautiful which gave art such 
a potent influence in medieval folk-education. 

Equally destructive was the effect of the Wittenberg movement 





* Cf. the expressive sentence: “God has cursed all who make pictures.” 
—Woltmann’s “ Holbein,” p. 356. 
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on literature. All thought was directed into theological channels, 
every pen was busied with doctrinal controversy, the very printers 
refused to accept anything but controversial and theological works, 
because those were what found the greatest sale; the more 
violent, the more mud-bespattering a tract was, the greater the 
number of editions authorized or plagiarized! Even the stage 
itself was perverted to sectarian purposes, and a mass of plays 
concerned with abuse of the Pope and the Catholic Church, 
checked that advance which had been so marked under Hans 
Sachs and his contemporaries. The remarkable didactic litera- 
ture and satire of folly ceased, or rather was transformed into 
theological pasquinade, while, according to Gervinus, folk-song 
and folk-book decayed rapidly with the sixteenth century.* It 
has been occasionally stated that if the vernacular literature of Ger- 
many was at a low ebb in the sixteenth century, at least it produced 
one all-sufficing writer—Luther. While recognizing Luther's enor- 
mous power of language, we think that this oft-repeated statement, 
that Luther was the founder of modern German literature, arises 
rather from ignorance of preceding and coevel writings, than 
from any careful comparison. Luther distinctly was a linguistic 
giant, but he was only a step in a long development, and we are not 
prepared to admit that controversial theology can ever take rank 
as pure literature. That the Germans themselves do not think 
so, may perhaps be judged from the tardy sale of the last edition 
of his works. If we turn to the more scholarly side of literature 
we find no one to replace Erasmus and Reuchlin. Protestantism 
after a time produced the plodding critic, and ultimately the in- 
dependent investigator and man of letters arose, but arose not 
infrequently to throw off Christianity or at least Protestantism 
altogether. Some will perhaps be inclined to quote Casaubon, 
but even if we disregard the fact that Casaubon was a Calvinist, 
and ‘Calvinism, intolerant as it was, was not so narrow nor had 
it so cramping an effect on the mind as the contemporary Luther- 
anism,’+ still it must be remembered that Casaubon was no 
Humanist, he had none of the spirit of Erasmus. He approved 
of the burning of Legatt, that “feeble imitation by the English 
Church of the great crime of Calvin”; he wished the body of 
Stapleton to be dug up and burnt, because he had used extra- 
vagant expressions with regard to the power of the Church. 
Shortly, he was narrow in the extreme ;—a man who could believe 
that the Greek equivalents of Christ’s Hebrew speeches were 
put directly into the mouths of the Gospel writers by the Holy 
Ghost! But even Casaubon was French, and Scaliger thoroughly 





* The decay, such as it is, may be marked by a comparison of Eulenspiegel 
and Dr. Faustus. We are not inclined to lay stress upon it. 
¢ Cf. Mr. Pattison’s “ Isaac Casaubon,” pp. 73, 244, 502, &e. 
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expresses the state of Germany in the words: “It is Germany, 
look you, Germany, once the mother of learning and learned men, 
that is now turning the service of letters into brigandage.” 
Closely connected with literature comes the subject of educa- 
tion. The work of the Humanists in this direction cannot be 
overrated. How far was it adopted by the Reformers? The 
almost general reconstruction of the German universities by the 
Humanists is too well known to need repetition here. One 
after another became centres for the new culture, and their 
general intellectual activity is one of the most pleasing charac- 
teristics of the age. Education was, as we have before noted, 
the fundamental instrument by which the Humanisis hoped 
to reform the Church, and the success of their educational 
schemes can hardly be questioned. But they did not confine 
their endeavours to the universities. Jacob Wimpheling (of 
whose pedagogic works 30,000 copies were sold in twenty years) 
was essentially a school-reformer. He it was who broke down the 
old scholastic system, and declared that grammar and dialectic 
were not the best means of expanding the youthful mind. He 
insisted on the need of inculcating reverence and morality, while 
special subjects of education were to be chosen suited to each 
individual child. Noteworthy for our purpose are his words in 
the “ Adolescentia” :—* The instruction of boys and the young in 
good morals is of the utmost importance to the Christian 
religion and the reformation of the Church. The reformation 
of the Catholic Church to its primitive purity ought to begin 
with the young, because its deformation began with their evil 
and worthless instruction.” Could the Humanistic conception be 
more clearly expressed? The true reformation can only be brought 
about by a process of genuine education. It would have been 
well if Luther had understood this law of development! It is 
one of the most striking examples of theological bias, that the 
term “ Preceptor of Germany” has been transferred from Wim- 
pheling to Melanchthon. It is true Melanchthon was one of 
the few cultured Lutheran teachers, and that he wrote certain 
schoolbooks, but it is very doubtful whether even the titles of 
these works would have survived had not their author won a 
name for himself in other matters. How many have ever inves- 
tigated Melanchthon’s theory of education at first hand, and of 
those who have done so, what proportion have taken the 
trouble to compare his theory with Wimpheling’s?* Melanch- 
thon’s views as to the constitution of a “reformed” school are 
given in the “ Instructions of the Saxon Church Visitors” (1528), 





* How theological bias reacts even on independent writers may be noted in 
Mr. Browning’s recent “‘ History of Educational Theories,” wherein we seek 
in vain for even the name of Wimpheling ! 
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One cannot help being startled by the barren formalism of his 
system ; he has nothing to propose beyond the old Latin Trivial 
School, and he is years behind the Brethren of Deventer, and 
immeasurably behind Wimpheling. In this respect Luther is far 
greater than Melanchthon ; his book to “the Town-Councillors of 
Germany upon the organizing of Christian Schools” (1524), con- 
tains many noble thoughts, and it was written before he had 
learnt to despise and fear human reason. But the main object 
even in this work was sectarian. Luther had recognized the 
enormous power which the education of the young confers on a 
church, and he was not slow in endeavouring to avail himself of 
it. His gospel and church were to be the first to profit by the 
proposed educational organization. One of the greatest difficul- 
ties of the reformers was to obtain men of any culture or learn- 
ing as evangelical preachers; it is the constantly recurring 
dilemma of the Church Visitors that they cannot dismiss the 
unfit or even Catholic clergy, because they have no theologians 
to replace them. From Luther downwards we have constant 
complaints that no one will study divinity, that the Protestant 
universities and schools do not furnish the necessary evangelical 
ministers. Praiseworthy as Luther’s attempts in 1524 were, 
they by no means point to a great school reform. The reformers 
might have made the humanistic education their own; they did 
not seize their opportunity. Mr. Browning has very truly 
observed in his “ History of Educational Theories,” that had 
the Protestants adopted the new method of instruction, they 
might have advanced by a hundred years the intelligence of 
modern Europe. They not only failed to adopt it, but by the 
turmoil of their movement checked indefinitely the revival of 
learning in Germany. Their universities and schools fell into 
decay, and it is mournful to read their self-confessions, their 
consciousness of the difference between past and present. 

The result of the Reformation, if not the later teaching of 
Luther, was the handing over of reason bound and chained to an 
emotional faith ; all learning was to be the outcome of a“ natural 
light.” Christians were taught immediately by God ; the whole 
of the Aristotelian philosophy was a“ creation of the devil,” and 
all speculative science sin and error. In Strassburg, the Pro- 
testants proclaimed that no other languages or studies beyond 
Hebrew were necessary ; others held that there must be no study 
whatever but the Bible ; above all, Latin and Greek were super- 
fluous and harmful. Preachers declared from the pulpit that 
the inexperienced youth must be warned from studying, and that 
all learning was a deceit of the devil. It is true that Melanch- 
thon wrote that such preachers ought to have their tongues cut 
out; but were they not the natural result of Luther’s doctrine 
of the blindness of the human reason? Nay, had not Luther 
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himself written: “The universities deserve to be ground to 
powder ; nothing savouring more of hell or devil has come upon 
earth from the beginning of the world All the world 
thinks that they are the springs whence flow those who should 
teach the folk; that is a hopeless error, for no more abominable 
thing has come upon the earth than the universities.” What 
wonder that such words—often the outcome of transient passion 


—should have been seized by the ignorant, and led the folk to Fe : 


despise education? What wonder that cobbler and tinker 
mounted the pulpit—too often quarrelling on the steps—and pro- | - 
claimed a new age, when learning should not be the study of \* 
years, but somehow directly revealed by God to those of the true \ 
—their own—faith ? Erasmus, the apostle of culture, was bitter 
in his lamentations over the decay of all earnest study where 
the new piety appeared. Still later in the century, Dresser, the 
Protestant Professor of Greek in Erfurt, wrote: “There is no 
hope, no prospect of saving learning any longer ; in this decrepit 
time its total decay and collapse approaches. Note how all 
learned occupations are laid aside, the schools stand empty, 
knowledge is despised!” The Protestant Major loses all hope 
when he thinks of the glowing eagerness, the unrestrainable 
desire for knowledge in the old dark Catholic days of his youth, 
and compares it with the idleness and the neglect of study under 
the rays of the recently kindled light of Protestantism. From 
1550 to 1600 we have endless complaints from the Protestants 
of the utter decay and collapse of their schools. They could 
find (even as Luther had found in Wittenberg) no other cause to 
which they might attribute it, than the direct interference of the 
devil, who must bear an intense hatred to men in possession of 
the true gospel !* 

So much then follows from a compariscn of the methods of 
the Erasmian and Lutheran Reformations: that totally different 
in their aims, the one proposed a gradual educational change, 
the other proceeded to a violent destruction. Before we can 
judge between the two, we must endeavour to answer the follow- 
ing questions: Had Erasmus any chance of success? And, 
secondly, admitting that the sacrifice of intellectual progress may 
be justifiable, if it is accompanied by the increased moral and social 
welfare of the lower classes, we may ask :—Did the Reformation 
improve the moral and social condition of the German people ? 

What chance of success had Erasmus? It must be remem- 
bered that the Humanistic proposals were not of a revolutionary 
character, not those, at least, of the older party, who fell more 





* The evidence for the decay of schools and universities in Protestant 
Germany has been collected by Déllinger, ‘‘ Die Reformation” I. 420-545. 
Although this book, from its sectarian bias, must be read with great caution, 
our own investigations are in material agreement with it on this point. 
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directly under the influence of Erasmus. They embraced an 
educational reform, which must from its very nature be a 
gradual change. To say, then, that Erasmus was not successful 
in his attempts, because monkish abuses still remained, is quite 
beside the point. The investigation must turn on the progress 
which had been made, and the probability of its advancing with 
increasing yet stable rapidity. Neither a church nor a nation 
can be educated in one man’s lifetime; it is the labour of long 
years. Erasmus would have gradually revivified existing 
institutions, that they might have aided the intellectual develop- 
ment of mankind. Luther pulled them down; but his attempt 
to reconstruct upon his own unaided theory was by no means a 
success. How far did the older Humanists succeed in revivifying 
ecclesiastical institutions? We hold, to a far greater degree than 
is generally supposed. The German schools and universities, 
with few exceptions, had suffered a transformation, which, con- 
sidering its magnitude and rapidity, can only be described as 
magical. There was a quite unparalleled spiritual activity, and 
this of no narrow dogmatical kind, from Vienna to Strassburg, 
and from Erfurt to Basel.* We have already pointed out how 
emancipated the Pope and the princes of the church had become, 
how they were the patrons of art and letters, and how thoroughly 
they were in sympathy with the Erasmian spirit. We have 
evidence enough that the Humanistic influence had begun to be 
felt not only in the cloisters, but among the clergy. Great 
moral preachers arose among the people; theology itself could 
hardly be accused of sluggishness in an age which could lay 
claim to such men as Cusanus, Heynlin von Stein, Tritheim, 
Geiler von Kaiserberg, and Gabriel Biel. The consciousness of 
the spiritual leaders of the people was again aroused; special 
preachers were appointed for the folk throughout the various 
German towns. In vernacular sermons and didactic works 
special stress was laid on the moral and practical side of 
Christianity. The press served for the popularizing of religious 
ideas; edition after edition of the Biblical books was offered to 
the public and eagerly bought up. Collections of sermons, 
religious contemplations, prayer and confessional books in the 
vernacular. followed each other in rapid succession, and marked 
a revival of the religious spirit both in the clergy and laity. A 
succession of cultured and high-minded bishops like John von 
Dalberg appeared in the German Church at the close of the 
fifteenth century. 


“‘ We note how the bishops compete with one another in visiting the 





* A most characteristic picture of the rise of a German university under the 
Humanists and its collapse with the Reformation, is given in Kampschulte’s 
** Die Universitit Erfurt,’ 1858-60. 
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convents in their dioceses, in order to effect in them the re-establish- 
ment of the old discipline; we see them founding and extending 
educational establishments to forward theological and theologico- 
humanistic studies; we find that, according to the canons of the 
church, they hold periodical synods to collect their clergy about them, 
and to issue detailed instructions for their guidance. We note how the 
leading spirits of the learned world are on terms of the most friendly 
and confidential intimacy with the princes of the church; how, in 
harmony as to the goal of their mission in life, they labour and strive 
together with united powers.”* 


Assuredly the reformation of Erasmus was a possible one, and 
had in 1517 made wondrous progress. This union between 
the leaders of the Church and the leaders of thought is one of 
its most noteworthy features. But in the work for the education 
of the clergy and the elevation of the folk, the general progress 
of knowledge is not forgotten. Noteworthy is the battle between 
the Dominicans and the Humanists for the freedom of study, 
which occupied the early years of the sixteenth century. We 
cannot enter into the Pfefferkorn-Reuchlin controversy here, but 
we may note two facts concerning it. The first is, that among 
the supporters of Reuchlin were men whom the Reformation was 
soon to convert into the bitterest foes; Erasmus and Hutten, 
Luther and Eck, Melanchthon and Cochlaeus, Spalatin and 
Carlstadt, all declare themselves Reuchlinists! The second 
fact, which is of extreme interest for our present purpose, is, that 
the first two judgments of the leaders of the Church are in 
favour of the Humanists ; only after Luther has commenced 
his battle against the Church, does Rome pronounce a third 
judgment against Reuchlin. The outbreak of Luther causes 
the Church to reject Humanism, and is the death-blow of the 
Erasmian Reformation! What else could the Church do? Had 
not Luther expressed his admiration of Reuchlin, and in Luther's 
rebellion did it not seem as if the whole body of Humanists, 
were moving against the Church? In an instant Luther was 
hailed as a deliverer by all classes of the people. The Humanists 
believed he had come as a new champion of learning, who would 
sweep away the ignorance and obstinacy of the “obscure men.” 
Pirkheimer, Ulrich von Hutten, Crotus Rubianus, Mutian, even 
Erasmus, welcomed Luther as a new ally in their battle against 
monkish stupidity. Humanistic moralists like Brantand Wim- 
pheling, waited anxiously for the result of what they thought 
only an attack on the immorality of the clergy. The denizens 
of the towns and the German people generally looked upon 
Luther as the giant who had come to free them from ecclesias- 





* Cf. Maurenbrecher, ‘‘ Geschichte der katholischen Reformation,” Bl. i. 
S. 80; also S. 60-80 generally, 
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tical extortions, to put an end to the “grievances of the German 
nation.” The peasantry hoped in some mysterious fashion that 
Luther would free them from tithes and the growing oppression 
of Roman Law. The princes and nobles were not slow in seeing 
in Luther an instrument, whereby they might satisfy their own 
peculiar greeds, Lastly, there were some simple, homely folk, 
who imagined that Luther was about to teach a form: of primitive 
Christianity, a general reign of brotherly love,-some hitherto 
unrealized union of communism and pietism. This class was not 
infrequent among the peasantry ; it was the source of the various 
sects generally classed as Anabaptists, and driven alike by 
Catholic and Protestant persecution into fanaticism. Those who 
would understand the earlier writings of Luther must grasp 
clearly his relation to these various groups, and his endeavours 
to satisfy each of them. The Diet at Worms marks the extreme 
height of Luther’s popularity. Eobanus Hesse, Pirkheimer, 
Hutten, and other Humanists hailed his journey southwards. 
Franz von Sickingen promised him more material aid in case of 
need ; the Elector of Saxony was his protector; the citizens 
made his entries into Erfurt and Worms triumphal processions ; 
and on the very day after Luther’s audience, a threat to march 
with 8,000 men against his Papal foes was found nailed to the 
door of the council house. It concluded with the cry of peasant 
insurrection :—“ Bundschuh, Bundschuh, Bundschuh !” 

It is of peculiar moment in judging the value of the Reforma- 
tion, to mark how one by one the various parties we have noted 
ceased to be supporters of Luther. Gradually the Humanists 
learned that the Reformation was not making for learning and 
culture ; that it was destroying the schools, and introducing a 
race of theologians, who were as narrow and as bitter as their 
old enemies the monks ; they saw the “obscure men” perpetuated 
in a new class of dogmatists, and ignorance and passion tramp- 
ling knowledge under foot. Erasmus withdrew the approval he 
had once given to Luther, regretting that he had not exhibited 
the same zeal in avoiding violence and preaching morality as he 
had in defending dogma. Erasmus saw new tyrants, but not a 
spark of the gospel spirit. Above all, he noted the increasing 
immorality of the people and the collapse of true learning. 
Reuchlin, once the great opponent of monkish bigotry, tried to 
recall his nephew Melanchthon from Wittenberg, and, failing, 
withdrew from him the promised legacy of his library. He died 
in the Catholic Church. To that Church Pirkheimer also was 
reconciled—Pirkheimer, whose satire on Dr. Eck had caused 
him to be included in the Papal Bull against Luther. “I con- 
fess,” he writes, “that at first I was good Lutheran, even as our 
late Albrecht (Diirer), since we hoped that the Roman trickery, 
as well as the knavery of monk and: priest would be bettered. 
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But, as one sees, matters have grown worse, so that these 
evangelical rogues make the former appear pious I 
hoped, to begin with, for a certain spiritual freedom, but all now 
is obviously turned to pleasure of the flesh, so that these latter 
things are far worse than the first.” In like spirit, Crotus 
Rubianus, the Humanist, who had conceived the bitterest satire 
ever written against monkdom, who had hailed, with his chosen 
comrade Hutten, the outbreak of the Reformation, returned full 
of bitterness at the growing immorality and the destruction of 
culture to the Catholic faith. 

“In most places,” he writes, “ where the anti-papists rule, severe 
laws have already been published against the confessors of the old 
religion. He who does not renounce all intercourse with the papists 
must go to prison or purchase his freedom by a heavy fine. Woe to 
him who dares to enter a papist Church, to hear a sermon there or 
attend mass, to confess to a priest or perform any ecclesiastical rite ! 
The new dispensation which came from Heaven yesterday has its 
watchful spies, with Argus eyes, ready to denounce the offender to the 

O just law, so wholly eye and ear with regard to obser- 
vation of ecclesiastical routine, but with regard to the adulterer, the 
blasphemer, struck with blindness and sunk in the deepest sleep !” 


Do not these words of Rubianus lay out clearly before us the 
cause why the Humanists deserted Luther? They had wished 
for a “ spiritual freedom,” for a cessation of dogma, for a new 
and broader view of life and thought; and they found them- 
selves treated to Augsburg confessions and the pitiable tyranny 
of evangelical church regulations ! 

Still worse fared the simple folk who had hoped to find in 
the new gospel the foundation of a millennium of Christian love 
and charity. Their pious enthusiasm was the stumbling-block 
of the Lutherans ; they carried Luther’s own gospel to its logical 
outcome, and claimed in their turn that freedom of belief which 
Luther had demanded from Rome for himself, but which he 
practically refused to others. Luther saw that the mass of the 
people were drawn rather to this primitive faith than to his 
peculiar dogmas, and as Melanchthon and he were unable to 
convince these sectaries by argument, at first banishment, and 
then the sword and the stake, became the chief weapons of 
Protestant logic.* In such a book as Luther’s 1532 tract “ Upon 
Sneaks and ‘ Hole-and-Corner’ Preachers,” ‘we have all the hatred 
of an established and privileged Church against any trespassers 
on its domain. Closely related to the Anabaptists were the 





* Luther attributes the obstinacy of the early Anabaptists to the “influence 
of the devil.” The writings of Luther, Melanchthon, and other Protestants 
against these simple folk are the quintessence of bigotry and the narrowest 
theological intolerance. 
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oppressed peasants, only these latter found out their delusion at 
an earlier date and suffered complete discomfiture. In 1525 the 
brutal tyranny of princes and nobles reached its height, and 
the peasants broke into open rebellion, We have lying open 
before us now the original Twelve Articles printed and circulated 
by the peasant leaders. This curious tract tells its own tale of 
oppression and delusion. It appeals throughout to the “ Holy 
Evangely” as Luther's teaching was then termed. Article 6 
demands that all parsons and vicars shall be called upon to 
teach and preach the “Gospel,” and on their refusal shall be 
dismissed from office. The claims of the peasants would appear 
to most modern readers very far from unreasonable. Noteworthy 
is the naming of umpires to decide between the peasants and 
their oppressors ; immediately following the Imperial Stathalter 
are placed Duke Friedrich of Saxony, together with Martin 
Luther, Philip Melanchthon or “ Pomeran” (Bugenhagen). We 
have thus the most complete evidence of how the peasants 
interpreted Luther's teaching. From the purely _historicai 
standpoint it is absolutely impossible to deny that the preach- 
ing of Luther and his followers was the ¢mmediate cause of the 
peasant rebellion. Doubtless Luther’s doctrine of “evangelical 
freedom” was grasped by the peasants in a cruder fashion than 
he meant, yet it was most certainly the spark which set on fire 
the inflammatory material collected and heaped up by oppression.* 
A man, who appeals to the unlearned masses, is responsible, not 
only for his direct statements, but for the results which may 
arise from the misunderstanding of his audience. Luther's 
position was at the time of this outbreak an extremely difficult 
one. In his first book on the Twelve Articles he endeavours to 
act the part of umpire. He tells the princes that the peasants’ 
demand for the “pure gospel” is a most justifiable one, and 
does not hesitate to attribute the outbreak to the conduct of the 
princes and nobles, “more especially to you, ye blind bishops, ye 
mad priests and monks.” On the other hand, he defends serf- 
dom to the peasantry on Biblicai grounds. ‘“ There shall be no 
serf, since Christ has made us all free! What is that? That is 
making Christian freedom purely of the flesh. Had not Abra- 
ham and other patriarchs and prophets serfs also? Read St. 
Paul what he teaches of servants, who in his day were all serfs.” 
“ Therefore this article is directly against the Gospel, and robbery, 
since each takes from his lord that body which belongs to him.” 
But this position of umpire was impossible for Luther ; it would 
in all probability have led to the collapse of his Gospel between 








* This has been very strongly expressed by Maurenbrecher, “ Die 
katholische Reformation,” Bd. i. p. 257. Cf. also p. 275. 
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the two parties. After a few weeks’ consideration Luther threw 
in his lot with the princes. His tract “ Against the Murderous 
and Rapacious Rabble of Peasants” (1525), is the most terrible 
appeal to bloodshed ever published by a minister of Christ’s 
Church. It is the first manifesto of the doctrine, afterwards 
generally adopted by the Reformers, of the divine institution of 
all civil authority, and the duty of implicit obedience on the part 
of all subjects, alike in matters spiritual and temporal.* 

“ A rebel,” he writes in this book, “ is outlawed by God and Kaiser, 
therefore who can and will first slaughter such a man, does right well ; 
since upon such a common rebel every man is alike judge and execu- 
tioner. Therefore who can, shall here openly or secretly smite, 
slaughter, and stab, and hold that there is nothing more harmful, more 
poisonous, more devilish than a rebellious man O Lord God, 
when such spirit is in the peasants, it is high time that they were 
slaughtered like mad dogs.” 


Luther tells the princes that they are commanded bythe Gospel, 
so long as the blood flows in their veins, to slay such folk. Those 
who are killed in such contest are true martyrs before God. 
Carlyle has described Luther’s conduct in the matter of the 
Peasants’ War as showing a “noble strength very different from 
spasmodic violence.” We again venture to express our opinion, 
“that it is the most terrible appeal to bloodshed ever published 
by a minister of Christ’s Church.” Nothing could excuse it, not 
even the news of the Weinsberg atrocities, had it reached 
Wittenberg before the publication of the book. It was the 
death-blow of Lutheranism as a popular movement ; henceforth 
the Reformation was carried out by the order and force of the 
temporal powers, the folk being indifferent or even hostile; 
henceforth Luther depends for support on the greed of 
princes or the rapacity of town-councillors, Before 1530 he has 
lost the support not only of the Humanists, the party of culture, 
but even of the mass of the folk. The tyranny of petty princes 
has received the sanction of the Reformers, and learning has been 
crushed under the heel of theological dogma. It remains only 
for us to consider how a Reformation carried through under 
these auspices affected the social and moral condition of the 
people. 

A comparison between the condition of the masses in 1500 
and 1550, far exceeds anything which can ‘possibly be attempted 
within the limits of an article of the present kind. It is a ques- 





* See, however, Luther's “ Von weltlicher Obrigkeit,’ 1523. Luther 
himself declares that he was the first to state the divine origin of all civil 
power. (Werke, Bd. xxxi.S. 24). See also Melanchthon’s ‘Wider die 
Artikel der Bauernschaft,” where the argument is based on Rom. xiii. ]. 
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tion purely of statistics, and these often of the dullest nature. 
Hitherto the question has been entirely neglected by Protestant 
historians, and we owe most of our information on the subject to 
Catholic authors writing with an obvious tendency. Notwith- 
standing this, however, we have evidence: more than enough to 
show a complete break-up of the social and moral condition of 
the German people. How far this was due to the direct teaching 
of the Reformers is a matter of the utmost importance, If the 
Reformation only checked culture, if freedom of thought and the 
rational method have only grown up in spite of the Reformation 
—because the theologians were not sufficiently united to sup- 
press them—then the influence of the Reformation upon the 
social and moral welfare of the people will be the crucial 
question which must determine our judgment of Luther 
and his movement. Mr. Beard has thought fit to refer to 
this crucial question in a short note only to his Fourth 
Lecture: He there comes to the conclusion that “the Reforma- 
tion did not at first carry with it much cleansing force of moral 
enthusiasm.” If Mr. Beard is referring solely to Germany, we 
are compelled to add that neither “at first” nor “at last” did 
the Lutheran movement carry with it any force of moral enthu- 
siasm. It reduced the parts of Germany it touched to a moral tor- 
por; for almost the whole of the two following centuries Germany’s 
social as well as literary life was “stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 
Only the emancipation of thought, the reaction against all 
religious dogma in the eighteenth century, awoke Germany from 
herslumbers. What Mr. Beard relegates to a note is, we hold, the 
ground upon which the Reformation must ultimately be judged. 
We have before remarked that the Catholic Church was the 
basis of medizeval social life; we have drawn attention to the 
triumph of the Roman over the Canon Law, and the reduction 
of the peasant to a serf; we have noted how intimately the de- 
cay of the guild system was connected with the collapse of the 
Church ; we have yet to place before the reader some evidence 
of the direct influence of the Lutheran doctrines upon the mo- 
rality of the folk. We shall confine ourselves here to two of them : 
the one relating to redemption by faith alone, the other to the 
meaning of marriage. On both these points we must again re- 
peat a caution we have given above—namely, that it is not suffi- 
cient excuse for Luther to say that his doctrines were misunder- 
stood. He did not publish them in a form intended only for 
scholars, he thrust them into the hands of the ignorant, and he 
must be held responsible for the results of their interpretation. 
The emphasis which Luther laid upon the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone has identified it for ever with the Reforma- 
tion ; so greatly was he enamoured of it, that he introduced in 
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the ardour of his passion the word “alone” into his translation of 
Romans iii. 28, a passage which certainly does not contain any 
such word in the most corrupt manuscript. Any dogma which 
lays, or appears to lay, stress only on the inner faith of the in- 
dividual, 1s liable to most dangerous misconceptions. It misses 
what now-a-days would be so generally acknowledged as the chief 
function of religion—the insistence on an upright, loving, pure 
life. Instead of making it the first concern of man to live well 
in this world, it busies him particularly with the method of ob- 
taining a satisfactory life hereafter. The individual retires into 
himself, he is satisfied that his faith will save his own soul, he 
becomes almost, or quite, regardless of the material welfare of his 
neighbour. It is not surprising, then, to find that sects grew up 
—even as under similar circumstances they had done among the 
Mahomedans—who based upon this doctrine the theory that to 
the believer all things (even the most immoral) are permitted. 
Luther, of course, would have rejected any such enormity; still it 
was the logical outcome of his statement, that the works of the 
righteous, or rather elect, are all alike good; the most unim- 
portant actions, and the greatest self-sacrifice, have the same 
worth before God. Obviously, such a theory destroys the 
possibility of a moral ideal, which, only by continuous struggling, 
man can gradually approach. ‘“ God,” said Luther, “ does not 
ask how many and bow great are our works, but how great is our 
faith? . . . . Thou owest God nought but confession and belief. 
In all other matters thou art free to do as thou wilt, without any 
danger of conscience.” It is perfectly true that if real faith be 
defined as that which is always followed by good works, such 
expressions are harmless. But the danger of emphasizing a 
merely subjective state of the emotions instead of a particular 
course of action as the key to salvation can hardly be over- 
estimated in treating of the moral value of a dogma. To the 
great uncultured masses it is all-important to insist upon good 
works, upon a pure, charitable life, as the means to redemption. 
Is it not easy to understand how teaching like the following was 
misinterpreted by the folk? ‘The proposition that good works 
are needful for salvation must be entirely rejected, since it is 
false and fabricated that good works are needful, either to 
justification or salvation.” ‘There is no law sanctioned by God 
Himself which demands 4 single work from the believer as 
necessary for salvation.” “ Works do nothing ; only consider one 
thing as needful—to hear God’s Word and believe it—that 
suffices and nothing else.” How the folk understood these 
expressions was very soon obvious. “ Under Popery,” Luther 
himself writes, “ people were charitable and generous, but now 
under the Gospel nobody gives any longer ; now every man skins 
[Vol. CXXI. No. CCXLI.]—New Seznizs, Vol. LXV. No. I. C 
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his brother, and each will alone have all. The longer the 
Gospel is preached, the deeper people sink in pride, greed, and 
luxury.” What astrange confession of failure lies in this, though 
Luther hardly. recognized its cause! Such complaints as to the 
absolute decay of charity are constantly repeated by the 
Reformers ; they can obtain no support for either the clergy, the 
churches, or the schools. Formerly, Luther tells us on another 
occasion, every town according to its size supported several 
convents, to say nothing of mass-priests and charitable founda- 
tions; but under the new dispensation, men refused to support 
two or three preachers and instructors of youth in a town, even 
when it was not out of their own property, but out of that which 
had been left from Popish times. It is a fact, which is no less 
true of Germany than of England, that of the property of the 
old church, which passed into the hands of the princes and town 
councillors, but very little was again applied to charitable or 
public purposes. Most pitiable are the lamentations of the 
Church Visitors over the decay of charity. The lower orders 
throughout Saxony refused not alone voluntary but even legal 
church dues. In 1525, Luther wrote, that unless very stringent 
measures were taken there would soon be neither preachers nor par- 
sonages, neither schools nor scholars. In some villages, the religious 
spirit had entirely died out; three or four person went to church ; 
the peasants marched about with drums during the service ; or 
even the building itself had been converted into a sheepstall, or 
made a depository for Whitsun-beer ; still in other cases we read 
of the beer-cans being handed about during the sermon, or of 
the peasants threatening to stone their parsons. The clergy 
itself had sunk frightfully. One minister had three wives living, 
another did not even know the Ten Commandments, a third 
earned his living as a weaver, while in many cases two or more 
livings had to be thrown together in order to obtain support for 
one preacher. In some villages the Visitors declared that the 
only remedy was the “ executioner and the stocks.” The moral 
decay of both peasantry and clergy is extraordinary ; both are 
given to drink, both to sexual vice. In one small village alone 
there were fifteen illegitimate children in one year. One parson 
is described as “tolerably good,” but he does not receive un- 
qualified praise, because of his passion for drinking. Most 
charitable foundations had disappeared, to a great extent appro- 
priated by the nobility ; the revenues of the parsons had melted 
away ; the parsonages were tumbling down, and cattle fed in the 
open churchyards. The schools were in a most pitiable con- 
dition, even if they continued to exist, and the monastery schools 
had of course disappeared with the monks. Villages had sold 
their church ornaments and vessels to pay the commune debts, 
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or appropriated church funds for a like purpose. Scarcely any- 
where in the rural districts was there the faintest trace of 
enthusiasm for the new dispensation. In one town, however, we 
find a Lutheran Council had been elected ; they had bought out 
the nuns and shut up their convents; they had dismissed the 
eighteen monks with thirty gulden apiece, and their guardian 
with double that sum. All the provisions or movables of the 
convent had been given away or sold; the windows had been 
transferred to the “ Kaufhaus”; innumerable persons had been 
found ready to take charge of the large stock of cheese and 
lard left by the monks. “One sees,” as the historian of the 
events naively remarks, “in what a short time a town govern- 
ment, inclined to Luther’s views, could accomplish an immense 
amount ; it is the towns peculiarly that we have to thank for 
their great services in forwarding the Reformation.”* Such 
was the state of the Saxon Church under Luther's very nose 
in 1528. We by no means propose to place all these failings 
upon his shoulders; some of them were undoubtedly a legacy 
from Papal times, others (more directly due to the Reformation) 
were a result of the Peasant War ; but enough remains to show 
that the destruction of the Catholic Church involved a break-up 
of social life in Saxony. It is quite sufficient for our purpose 
if we can convince the reader that the so-called Reformation did 
not improve the condition of the people, clergy and laity alike; 
if it did not, it failed in its object. What we have here described, 
on the report of the Visitors in 1528, is very closely akin to what 
we learn from Church Visitations, even till the Thirty Years 
War destroys all possibility of judging between cause and effect. 
It is quite true that the number of “stubborn Papists” with 
whom the Visitors met, became fewer and fewer, but as one 
of the chief functions of successive Visitations had been to 
get rid of them, this is scarcely to be wondered at. In 1539 
we find the schools still in a miserable condition, and the people 
themselves quite indifferent to education. The general tendency 
of the time was, as Musa reports, against learned, but especially 
against clerical, occupations ; above all, charity no longer pro- 
vided for the poor strolling scholar. The Reformers found 
themselves in absolute need of men of the most moderate educa- 
tion for their Church. In 1582, in the second Visitation, we find 
the old complaints as to the unthankfulness of the people 
towards the new gospel. On the other hand uniformity has 
become an absolute law. All who defend articles of belief, 
other than appear in the printed “Instruction of the Visitors,” 





_* Burkhardt: “Geschichte der sichsischen Kirchen- und Schulvisita- 
tionen,” 1879, p. 67, e¢ ante. 
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are to be banished from the country. The increasing moral 
decay of the folk is to be checked by stringent regulations ; crime, 
swearing, gambling, drunkenness, adultery and the “ passion- 
ate discussion of the dogmas of religion in the taverns” are to 
be investigated and punished by ecclesiastical superintendents. 
We find the same difficulties as to the support of the clergy, the 
same complaints as to the concession of churches and church 
property ; one church has become a granary, the property of 
another has been used to build a tavern and soforth. Childish 
were the means the Visitors took to bring people into the church ; 
those who did not attend the baptisma!-service were not to par- 
take of the baptismal feast ; irregular communicants were to be 
banished from the parish.* We note the beginning of a new 
and worse ecclesiastical tyranny. 

At the same time in the Wittenberg district itself matters were 
still more deplorable. The laity were given not to charity but to 
dissoluteness in its widest meaning ; many had quarrelled with 
the clergy and for long years abstained from the sacrament. 
Parsonages were in ruin, the cattle frequented or were even driven 
to the churchyard. The villagers refused the preacher his dues, 
or met together to consume them in drink. In the lordship of 
Schwarzburg the Visitors found forty-six Protestant and seven 
Catholic priests. Eight or nine Protestants, although permitted 
to marry, were living with concubines, as also five of their Catholic 
brethren. Not only are these early Church Visitations strong 
evidence of the want of a “force of moral enthusiasm” in the 
Lutheran movement, but they are the best record we have of the 
method of the Reformers. Most strange is the picture of the manner 
in which the evangelical faith was forced upon the semi-dependent 
principalities and bishoprics; they were compelled to accept 
Lutheranism whether they would or not ; monks and nuns were 
forbidden to wear the dress of their Order, were pensioned off, 
or allowed to await their end in a convent where the old 
religious life had been entirely prohibited. Many, who thus found 
themselves deprived of the only reasons for the ascetic life 
returned again into the world, or wandered into Catholic coun- 
tries; thus assisting the rapid process of secularization. In 
1535 we find much the same condition of things; the Visitors 
complain of an increase of godlessness, contempt of the divine 
Word, small attendance at church, and almost total refraining 
from communion. Then we hear of most extraordinary behaviour 
during Divine service, increase of vices of all kinds in a most 
marked degree, and, above all, of the sad collapse of conjugal 
relations.t{ Even the conduct of the clergy calls for the gravest 





* Burkhardt, p. 140. ¢ Ilid. pp. 198-9. 
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reprobation. Everywhere there was a want of that spiritual 
supervision which had ceased with the old Church. Such 
must suffice to give the reader some conception of the Saxon 
clergy and laity under the influence of the Reformation. There 
was most undoubtedly a break-up of social and moral relations, 
and more than one Protestant of that day was bold enough 
to attribute it directly to Luther's doctrine of redemption. 
Noteworthy is the almost unanimous rejection of the same 
doctrine by the sects of primitive Christians which grew up 
so rapidly among the folk. They declared that Christ had 
given a model for life, rather than a mere matter for belief. 
To this “‘ babble of faith” they attributed the increase in adultery, 
greed and drink. We will conclude this subject by a character- 
istic but by no means unique passage from the writings of 
Schwenkfeld :— 

“One may reasonably accuse the Lutherans of discarding external 
matters as unnecessary for salvation, since they not only teach that 
faith alone, sola fides, makes a man righteous and holy, but with 
complete indiscretion write and have written so sharply and severely 
against the good works of faith that many have entirely discarded all 
good works and godliness, while an atrocious godless manner of 
existence has become frequent, Alas! it is everywhere obvious that 
the masses do not know what to make of good works. How can it be 
otherwise, since these men have taught and written from the beginning 
that good works, even the best, are sins; nay, even that a righteous 
man sins in all good works!”’* 

Turning to our second point, the theory of marriage, we have 
first to note the historical fact and then to search for its cause. 
The undoubted fact is the decay of social purity, the collapse of 
the sanctity of marriage in Germany during the sixteenth century. 
Not only do we find strange evidence of this in the reports of 
the Visitors, but both Protestants and Humanists bear witness to 
the same effect. In one Protestant university we hear of the 
moral conduct being such “ as Bacchus and Venus might prescribe 
to their following.” Luther himself is continually crying out 
against the moral collapse in Saxony itself, and even compares it 
unfavourably with what had been under Popery. Weary of bat- 
tling against this increasing mass of disorder, he exclaims in 
despair: “It would almost seem as if our Germany, after the 
great light of the Gospel, had become possessed of the devil.” 
Melanchthon attributes the greater difficulties of government to 
the increasing immorality of the folk. Luxury, shamelessness 
and riotousness are ever extending. Bugenhagen, Osiander, 





* Many expressions in Luther’s works quite justify what some might fancy 
to be an exaggeration of Schwenkfeld’s. 
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Mathesius, and other evangelical preachers bear evidence to the 
decay of social purity ; they attribute it not to the collapse of 
the old religious sanctions, but to the singular activity of the 
devil. The growth of little communities and sects, who not only 
taught but practised polygamy and even promiscuous intercourse, 
is one of the peculiar features of the time. It is necessary to 
inquire whether any ground can be found for these results in 
the teaching of the Reformers. There has been much discussion 
recently with regard to Luther’s sermons on marriage, and it is 
necessary to say a few words about them here. These sermons 
bear dates varying from 1519 to 1545, and we may state gene- 
rally that the same conception of marriage runs through all of 
them ; they contain Luther’s views as a Protestant, and are essen- 
tially opposed to the doctrine of the Catholic Church. The most 
characteristic of these sermons were preached by Luther as an 
evangelical teacher from the Wittenberg pulpit. They were like- 
wise preached to an audience mixed as to age and sex. We will 
say nothing here of their coarseness, allowing that to be peculiar 
at least to a certain section of the age;* we have to consider 
only their teaching. The Catholic Church had before Luther 
taught that marriage was a sacrament. We should be the last 
to defend the truth of such a conception, but we must call at- 
tention to the fact, that it emphasized something beyond the 
physical in the conjugal relation, it endowed it with a spiritual 
side. The- conception of marriage as a spiritual as well as 
physical relation, seems to us the essential condition of all per- 
manent happiness between man and wife. The intellectual 
union superposed on the physical is precisely what raises 
human above brute intercourse. Those marriages which arise 
purely from instinctive impulse are notoriously the least stable. 
We believe that the spiritual side must be kept constantly in 
view, if the sanctity of marriage is to be preserved. Here it is 
that Luther, rejecting the conception of marriage as a sacrament, 
rushes with his usual impetuosity into the opposite and more dan- 
gerous extreme. He lays entire stress upon the physiological 
origin of the conjugal union. He teaches not only truly that 
chastity has no peculiar value in the eyes of God, but also that it 
is impossible, and directly contrary to the divine mandate. The 
vows of monks and nuns are void because they have vowed an 





* Sebastian Brant set his face against all forms of coarseness. ‘“ A new 
saint has arisen,” he writes, “ called Grobian, whom now all men on every side 
worship amd honour with coarse words and dissolute works.” Of this passage, 
Gervinus writes, “There was something great in attempting to stem such 
a torrent as this then was, and this aim Brant had.” If the author of the 
“Ship of Fools” could resist the tendeney of his time, might we not expect 
the same of the “ Hero as Priest ?” 
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impossibility. He repeatedly proclaims from the pulpit that 
neither man nor woman can control the sexual impulses. He 
tells boys and girls that they cannot, nor does God bid them, 
resist their passions. They must either marry or do worse. A 
boy at latest when he is twenty, a girl between fifteen and 
eighteen, must marry, and “let God take care how the children 
are to be supported.” This revolutionary doctrine of the im- 
possibility of chastity Luther carries into the sanctity of wedded 
life, and makes statements at which the modern reader can only 
shudder. What Luther taught to the folk, old and young, man 
and woman, from the Wittenberg pulpit was repeated through- 
out the Protestant churches of Germany. Is it not necessary to 
connect the decay of social purity with the propagation of such 
doctrines as these? We are quite willing to allow that Luther’s 
primary aim was to sweep away the mass of immorality which 
undoubtedly existed in the cloisters, and for this purpose it was 
needful to assert that the ascetic life was not a peculiarly holy 
one. But Luther, with his usual love of extreme dogma, pro- 
pounded a doctrine which must be subversive of moral order. 
He took the lowest conceivable view of marriage, and the masses 
of the folk, ever ready to accept a physical impulse as a divine 
commandment, did not hesitate to embrace his theory, and carry 
it to most disastrous results.* 

There is another point to which his purely physical conception 
of marriage led him—namely, to what we are almost justified in 
terming, an approval of polygamy. It is a common, but quite 
erroneous, opinion to suppose that Luther only expressed his 
view on this matter in relation to the bigamy of Philip of Hesse. 
So early as 1524, Luther declared that polygamy was not for- 
bidden by the word of God, but to avoid scandal and preserve 
decency, it was necessary to reject some ‘things which were per- 
mitted to Christians. “It is well that the husband himself 
should be firm and certain in his own conscience that by the 
word of God this thing is allowable I must forsooth confess 
that I cannot prohibit any man from taking several wives, 
nor is it repugnant to the Scriptures.” Melanchthon went 
still further, and advised our Henry VIII. not to divorce 
his first wife, but to take another, because polygamy was 
not forbidden by the Divine law. We by no means assert 
that either Luther or Melanchthon openly taught poly- 
gamy; but they did not strongly oppose it, and the result 
was obvious in their followers. Carlstadt was not the only 





* In 1518 Luther writes entirely from the Church standpoint. He remarks 
that God grants grace to unfruitful marriages, and concludes :—*“ Hee si quis 
animadverteret, facillime concupiscentiam carnis refrenaret.” De Matrimonio. 
Conciones, Opera Latina. Wittenberg, 1545, i,, fol. xc. 
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Protestant who expressed open approval of polygamy, and in 
the tragedy of Miinster, the doctrine was carried to the most 
direful extreme. It is precisely in the spirit of the above quota- 
tions that in 1540 Luther and Melanchthon reply to the Landgrave 
of Hesse on his proposal to take a second wife. A special dis- 
pensation may be granted to him, if bigamy be the only means 
of preserving him from worse vices. Such bigamy is allowed in 
the law of Moses, and not forbidden in the Gospel. At the same 
time, it would not be wise to allow polygamy to the common folk 
on account of the scandal to which it would give rise. On this 
ground it is necessary that the second marriage be kept an abso- 
lute secret. There is no mention whatever that a second marriage 
is null and void, or tears up by the very roots the hitherto 
accepted Christian theory of marriage. Other Protestant divines, 
such as Bugenhagen and Butzer, gave their sanction to this 
wretched affair; and Philip’s court chaplain preached after the 
ceremony on the legitimacy of polygamy! We cannot help 
seeing in the whole matter that doctrine of marriage which, dis- 
regarding the spiritual, lays all stress on the physical relation. The 
Protestant “ sanction” did not arise merely from political neces- 
sity ; as we have seen, Luther in 1524, and Melanchthon in 1531, 
expressed opinions of an exactly similar kind. It was not out 
of keeping with a movement which throughout appealed rather 
to the passions than to the intellect, which at every turn sacri- 
ficed reason to the dictates of undisciplined emotion. With this 
slight reference to that which even Protestant theologians admit 
to be the black spot of the Reformation, we must close our con- 
sideration of the influence of that movement upon the moral 
condition of the German folk. That influence, as we have endea- 
voured to show, was not in favour of progress. 

The facts which we have now laid before the reader will, we 
hope, enable him to form some judgment of how Luther must 
be considered in relation to modern culture. We are perfectly 
aware that it is possible to cite passages from his writings full 
of truth and piety; we leave to Catholic theologians the task 
of denouncing Luther as a knaye, a sensualist, or a heretic; we 
decline entirely to discuss whether his dogmas were better or 
worse than those of the Catholic Church. We recognize to their 
full extent the abuses which that Church presented in the 
sixteenth century ; we only ask, did Luther give the world any- 
thing of greater purity? Is it a fact that there was nothing to 
choose between the immorality and bigotry of Catholic and of Pro- 
testant clergy in the second half of the sixteenth century? We ask 
bluntly what have we to thank Luther for? For a particular set of 
dogmus?, Dogmasare to us a matter of perfect indifference. For 
our freedom of thought? We reply that freedom of thought was 
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more possible in 1500 than a hundred years later, and that our 
present freedom is not the result of Luther’s teaching any more 
than of Eck’s. It arises merely from the fact that Luther, Eck, 
aud their followers could not agree. The Protestants banished 
the free-thinking painters from Niirnberg, they burnt Conrad 
in der Gasse in Basel, they executed Krauth, Moller, and 
other Anabaptists in Jena and elsewhere ; they burnt Servetus 
in Geneva, they beheaded Hetzer in Constance (as is said on a 
charge of polygamy !). Shortly, their intolerance was, if anything, 
narrower than that of their Catholic brethren. We owe our 
freedom not to their doctrine but to their impotence. Toleration 
has grown to be a leading factor of our modern faith, in the very 
teeth of Protestant or at least Lutheran opposition. Again, 
does any one ask us to be grateful to Luther for modern culture ? 
We answer, that he checked the growth of culture ; that litera- 
ture, and art, and scholarship, decayed under the influence 
of the Lutheran Church. Nay, if we are told that we must 
sacrifice intellectual progress for the sake of the moral and 
social welfare of the masses, we reply: willingly; but the 
German Reformation was a moral catastrophe to the folk. 
We refuse entirely to fall down and worship this man; we do 
not recognize him as 4 hero, or mark in him a great moral 
teacher. We see a reformation attempted by an appeal to 
passion, where we allow only the gradual influence of education 
to be effectual. We note the frustration of Erasmus’s attempt 
at rational reform by a violent conjuration of emotional ignorance. 
History, it is true, cannot be rewritten ; but the reason why we 
separate myth from fact is that we may learn history’s true 
lesson; and the lesson of the Reformation is that all true 
progress of the folk at large can only be attained by a gradual 
process of education. Appeal to popular passions, and scholar- 
ship, culture and true morality wil! be dragged into contempt, and 
narrowness, intolerance, and ignorance will triumph. It is because 
we believe in the former as true essentials of human progress, that 
we sympathize with Erasmus, and see in his methods the 
methods of the future. It is on this ground that we hail the 
recent refusal of the University of Oxtford—within whose walls 
Erasmus taught—to take any part in the glorification of Luther, 
asa manifesto of the modern historical spirit. We see in this 
decision, no victory of High Church over’ Low Church, but the 
triumph of the party of progress over obscurity. 
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Guvres de Jean Racine. Nouvelle Edition, avec Vie, &c. 
Paris: Garnier Fréres. 1869-77. 


i he must be frankly admitted that our neighbours across the 
channel of these days exhibit a veneration for the memory 
of their great classic writers which sometimes almost puts us to 
shame. We consider that we have done quite enough in England 
if we reproduce, from time to time, the works of one absorbing 
and favourite author. The predilections of the French are wider 
and more inclusive. The magnificent series of the leading 
authors of France, lately brought out by Messrs. Garnier Fréres, 
is one of the best proofs of this enduring interest ; and we have 
certainly nothing to show at all comparable to it as regards 
uniformity, typography, or completeness. Such a renaissance 
—if we may venture so to call it—is highly creditable to the 
enterprise and literary taste of the nation, and we may add that 
so good an example is by no means unworthy of imitation by 
other countries. Every new edition of a recognized classic, 
however superfluous it may seem to be, is only a gentle reminder 
of the homage we are bound to pay to the great spirits of the 
past. Like the Mussulman’s call to prayer, it wakes us to a 
sense of our duties, and we are not among the faithful if we allow 
the tension of worldly things and passing concerns so far to 
engross our thoughts as to turn us aside from the soothing 
influences of a communion with the inspiring genius of literature. 
The gift of retrospect is one of the great consolations of our 
human condition, and an undoubted alleviation of many of the 
ills around us. It is not only a relief but an encouragement to 
reflect on the good we have inherited, and the great debt we 
owe to those mighty minds which have preceded us. Such a 
retrospect has been the frequent resource of genius under 
affliction, and we know that one of the finest passages in Cicero 
is an apostrophe to his books. But such an exercise also, in an 
zsthetic point of view, has the additional advantage of bringing 
again under review the favourites of bygone years long laid aside, 
and inducing us to test them by the severest, yet truest of all 
canons—the test of time and frequent perusal. We are thus 
enabled to correct first impressions, to reform our opinions, and 
finally to pronounce with confidence such final judgment as pos- 
sibly we shall never have occasion to change in future. 
But although individual judgment may be thus fortified, and 
we may feel our ground assured with every step, it cannot be 
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forgotten that public taste is liable to its lapses and revolutions, 
and, when such a revolution is actually before us, it becomes a 
nice question for the critic to say how far he is loyally bound to 
conform to a change of opinion. In the case of the writer whose 
name stands at the head of the present article, his destiny, in 
many respects, has been remarkable. Although, in the opinion 
of the best qualified and severest judges in France, Racine has 
always held the highest place, yet he has never been truly a 
prophet out of his own country or beyond his own kin; and it 
must be confessed that, even in France, the charmed circle of 
readers and admirers continues daily to diminish, and that the 
representation of his works on the stage, for which they were 
originally intended, may be said virtually to have ceased. This 
at first sight would appear to be a serious state of facts in rela- 
tion to one whose creations are supposed only to find their 
parallels in the best inspirations of antiquity. But, on a calm 
review, it will be found that sound criticism has nothing to abjure, 
and that it is simply a case of the ascendancy of rival forces and 
the appearance on the scene of new and daring competitors for 
public favour. We have the overflowing testimony of two 
hundred years recorded on the side of the great dramatist, and 
we may feel assured that a reputation: so solidly established 
cannot be shaken by the fluctuating aspect of public opinion 
without falsifying all the higher and accepted maxims of criti- 
cism and good taste. So, we had better accept the judgment of 
the great critics, and take it for granted that when M. Thiers, 
the statesman and historian, recorded, a little before his death, 
his enthusiasm for Racine in almost the same terms as Boileau 
and Voltaire had done before him, he probably never went to 
bed without a volume of his favourite author under his pillow. 
But, granting the soundness of the orthodox judgment, the 
question arises : Why has Racine never received an appreciation 
beyond the limits of France consistent with his undoubted 
claims as an author of the very highest rank? Why is he even, 
perhaps, less well known in England than Corneille and Moliére ? 
To this we reply, not because he is in any peculiar sense more 
national, but that to fully appreciate his excellences he must be 
dealt with as a veritable classic. We must make him, in short, 
a familiar spirit, and not lay him aside after a light and cursory 
reading because we are not carried away at first sight. Racine 
is one of those writers who especially improve on acquaintance, 
and to whom we may confidently apply the Horatian maxim :— 


* Nocturni versate manu, versate diurna.” 


His touch is so fine and delicate that, like the tones of a violin 
in the hands of a master, his beauties may escape recognition 
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from sheer want of culture and attention. Though we grant 
that he is neither a Shakespeare nor a Sophocles, he yet possesses 
an originality and charm peculiarly his own—an exquisite 
power of touch and delicate delineation w'ich he was the first 
to introduce upon the scene, and which may be said to have 
actually expired with him. But, most of all, he possesses a rare 
and singular virtue—which is not always the accompaniment of 
genius, though it is its undoubted mark and signature—namely, 
that however high he rises, he rises invariably without strain or 
effort, and still seems to hold a reserve of power in store, and 
something, as it were, left to give away. Hence it was that he 
went on improving to the close of his career, and his last drama, 
in the opinion of some of the best critics, though on a sacred 
subject, is considered to be the finest production of his genius. 
It is this fine repose in the style and manner of Racine which 
has so little of wd captandum in it, but which becomes so en- 
grossing on acquaintance, that necessitates the frequent study of 
his works and an examination of all the nice mysteries and 
resources of the language ; and hence it is that perhaps the very 
Jast thing which an Englishman learns in his study of French 
authors is a full and enthusiastic appreciation of the incomparable 
merits of Racine. 

For the reasons we have given we question very much if the 
suffrages of the majority of English readers were taken at this 
moment, whether even Corneille does not hold a much higher 
place in their esteem than Racine, regarded as a dramatist and 
poet. Corneille’s beauties are more visible, because they lie 
more on the surface, and being less profound are more 
evanescent. We are indeed captivated at first, and particularly 
on our earliest initiation into French literature ; but the charm 
is liable to be diminished on a subsequent perusal ; and we hold 
that failure under so crucial a test is almost fatal. Yet Corneille 
has had many great men as his admirers; Byron, who should 
have been a good judge, declared that he liked Corneille, but 
never could see anything in Racine; and Napoleon, we know, 
was so enthusiastic regarding the merits of the former that he 
declared if the Grand Corneille had been alive he would have 
made him a member of the Council. In one very important 
respect Racine will be found to have the advantage over his rival 
—namely, in being far more subjective; for Corneille does not 
look either so deeply nor so frequently inwardly upon himself ; 
and we know that the use of this swhjective faculty, though, per- 
haps, the most difficult to handle of any, constitutes, within 
reasonable limits, one of the highest resources of the dramatist. 
In the case of Racine it is largely resorted to, but the intention 
is so little apparent that he hardly gets credit for possessing the 
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faculty. Inshort, the effect is produced in a natural, unconscious 
and consequential, rather than by a formal, process. This, 
instead of detracting from his merits or indicating a deficiency, 
we consider to be a proof of the possession of an innate gift 
which intuitively divines and uses what art lays down as a theory, 
but which some famous writers so protrude into their pages that 
they seem to suppress everything to their knowledge of the rules 
of art, and give us a dry treatise rather than a creation. Racine, 
shunning all contact with the Spanish school, built his method 
mainly upon the rule and practice of the ancient classic writers, 
with certain modifications of his own; and hence it is that, 
although eminently French, he, of all the moderns, most nearly 
resembles the ancient standard, and his dramas lie much more 
within the Aristotelian canons than any which have been com- 
posed since those famous rules were promulgated. Yet Racine 
is by no means a servile imitator, though he may be at times only 
a free translator, and even an actual appropriator of some of the 
choicest passages from the Greek masters. He is, on the whole, 
however, rather to-be considered as an admirer and emulator, 
desirous of testing his powers on the same ground, and if he can, 
of defeating them; and the transmutation effected is often 
so skilful that we are sometimes forced to give him credit for an 
original creation, and in one instance to admit that he has even 
surpassed his model. 

Compared with Corneille, who was more than thirty years 
his senior, Racine’s success was long doubtful and far more 
slowly acquired. No play written by him ever produced the 
wild enthusiasm created by “The Cid” in 1635. He did not aim, 
like Corneille, at sensational effects, nor does he possess the 
same sublimity of language, nor the secret of the electric shock 
which even a single line may convey to the breasts of the 
audience. We have no such thrilling expressions as the “ Qu’il 
Mourit!” and few lines which contain the condensed energy 
and sonorous ring of 


‘A vaincre sans peril, on triomphe sans gloire.”; 


Racine does not shine generally in rapid action nor in 
stirring movement on the stage. He is more elegant and 
polished, but far less rhetorical, than his great rival, whose 
manner tended to degenerate into stage rant and bombast, par- 
ticularly when some of his characters fell into the hands of an 
inferior actor. On the other hand, it may be affirmed that 
good acting is less essential to the success of Racine’s plays than 
to those of Corneille, and that an actor of the stamp of Talma, 
for instance, would double their effect on the stage by able 
representation, while in the case of Racine—at least as regards 
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his male characters—the actor’s art has considerably less scope 
for display. Are we then not bound to conclude that, since 
dramas are essentially for the stage, Corneille understood his 
art better? No; but rather, that Racine did not stoop to 
certain stage effects which obtain applause and make the fortune 
of actors. He seems to have regarded authorship conscientiously, 
and considered that a drama should stand on its own foundation 
without adventitious assistance ; and hence he has discarded all 
emphasis, all false glitter, sonorous phrases and exaggerated 
sentiment. Everything with him is subdued to a severe and 
just propriety, and neither in language nor situation nor incident 
does he ever suffer himself to lose his balance or wander from 
the limits of decorum and good taste. 

Much of Racine’s successful handling arose undoubtedly from 
the character and temperament of the man. Educated at Port 
Royal and intended for the Church, he was seriously trained 
from the outset. Many of his family connections were ecclesiasti- 
cal, and he derived the peculiar advantage of being initiated into 
the study of the classics under the best masters from his earliest 
years. To this study he was ardently devoted throughout 
life ; so absorbed indeed was he in the love of the treasures 0 
antiquity that in his old age, when disturbed by the noise of his 
children playing in the house, he expressed his bitter regret that 
he had not made the Church his bride, as he then could have 
pursued his darling studies without the danger of interrup- 
tion. But Racine was no recluse; he loved the society of 
authors, and always kept up his connection with the brilliant 
literary fraternity which numbered such men as La Fontaine, 
Moliére, La Bruyére, Bourdaloue, and Boileau. His tempera- 
ment, however, inclined strongly to gravity and the love of 
repose, though he had all the natural qualifications which 
procure success in public life. He was not only a singularly 
handsome man, but a man of fine manners and _ superior 
presence. We consider also that in all respects he was a good 
man, whatever Madame de Sévigne may, in one of her gay 
moods, say to the contrary. ‘True, he was said to be attached to 
the Champmeslé; but we must not accept too literally the 
history of successes which were imputed as much to his fine 
person as to any opportunities that may have been thrown in his 
way. Be this as it may, all we can say is, that if he sinned like 
all his compeers of that brilliant era, no man ever condoned in a 
literary point of view the guilt more completely ; for there is not 
throughout his plays a single situation, nay, a single thought, 
which does not either more or less bear a moral stamp ;‘and as to 
anything like indelicacy, he seems from his writings to have been 
morally incapable of it. The truth is, Racine had a good many 
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enemies and detractors, and as regards the allusion of the incom- 
parable letter writer, we fancy we can detect a spice of female 
jealousy in it; nor is ita small compliment to pay an author to 
say that in depicting his heroines he is only painting from the 
life as the result of his personal experiences. It is very probable 
that Racine, like the majority of Frenchmen in all ages, had a 
good deal of vanity in his composition, and was in no haste to 
disown what the small voice of scandal imputed to so many of 
more exalted rank than himself, and which some perhaps 
regarded rather as a compliment than a reproach. Indeed, of so 
conscientious a disposition was he that, in later years, he was 
overcome with anxiety to make some moral atonement for 
having adopted the calling of a dramatist in revocation of the 
early vows which he had taken on his first initiation; and he 
seriously thought of entering some religious fraternity. Instead 
of becoming a monk, however, he decided on taking a wife, 
and though she was said to be a most sensible and excellent 
woman, Racine continued to sigh after the quiet and inde- 
pendence of contemplative life. Of one thing we may feel assured, 
that without the training of Port Royal and the serious nature of 
his early associations, his dramas would not be the pure and 
elevated examples they are; we should miss the calmness and 
repose which is everywhere visible, the lofty measure of the style, 
and those fine touches which seem but the echoes of a voice 
speaking from a world so different to our own. 

But Racine also owed as much to his connection with the 
Court and the friendship of a monarch, who, if he was not the 
greatest of kings, was possibly—to make use of a saying of 
Bolingbroke — “the greatest actor of majesty that ever 
existed.” He attended the king in his capacity of Royal 
Historiographer in most of his military expeditions ; and in some 
of the fine pictures from the pencil of Vandermeulen, depicting 
these royal progresses, we might almost fancy that the hand- 
some face and portly figure of Racine often served to swell the 
group of courtiers and dependents who are there seen to throng 
round the royal carriage. This intercourse with Louis beyond 
doubt amounted to confidence and familiarity, as an incident will 
suffice to show. On one occasion, when Racine and Boileau 
were invited into the private chamber of the king, they found 
him in bed. Racine, seated by the bedside, commenced to read 
his manuscript, and while so engaged Madame de Maintenon 
entered, not suspecting the presence of two gentlemen. ‘The 
king expressed. no embarrassment at the interruption, but the 
royal favourite had the presence of mind, and we may add, the 
good breeding, to conceal her feelings by proceeding to snuff the 
candle before she retired, to enable the author the better to 
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read his manuscript. We think it is possible that Racine may 
have owed something directly to the patronage and countenance 
of Madame de Maintenon, since we know that her indiscretion 
in showing a paper which he had drawn up remonstrating with 
the king for bringing misery on his country by the religious 
persecutions, was the cause of Racine’s disgrace at Court, and 
the change which took place in the feelings of the king towards 
him. We may, however, regard it asa well-established fact that 
Racine enjoyed important advantages from the accident of 
his official connection, that the reminiscences of courtly life and 
manners are everywhere visible in his dramas, and that his 
characters either more or less receive a tinge from this contact. 
Nor can we forget that this was especially the age of refinement 
and sociability, when men of genius who made literature a pro- 
fession derived important advantages from the contact with rank, 
and either more or less caught the influence of its tone and 
manners. Nay, we conceive it possible that Racine wrote to 
please “an audience fit, though few,” and framed his plots, and 
adapted his thoughts and language to the sphere which he 
judged the best of all qualified to accord praise or censure. And 
when we speak of the criticism of a Court like that of Louis 
XIV., we must not forget that two factions were ever en 
présence, and that praise even when merited was not always a 
matter of course. In one dramatic contest, when the Court was 
divided into two hostile camps, the great Condé gallantly took 
the side of Racine against his competitor, and carried the day by 
a happy quotation from his play of “ Bérénice’”—lines which 
seem formed to suit every sphere, and which may be confidently 
recommended to all who desire to pay their court to the beau 
sexe under any conditions :— 


“ Depuis cinq ans entiers chaque jour je la vois, 
Et crois toujours la voir pour ia premiére fois.” 


What other author could make an emperor speak with more 
genuine homage of the object of his adoration? What lady of 
the Court—least of all she who had undergone the trials of many 
seasons, or she, who by a long series of triumphs, always ex- 
pected what was her due—could resist such a compliment or 
disown the impeachment? Assuredly Racine did not write at 
random, or shape his phraseology without a purpose; and we 
strongly suspect that the nice appreciation of female beauty for 
which Madame de Sévigné gives him credit was first learnt by 
Racine as a grave looker-on in the most brilliant courtly circle 
the world has ever seen. With beauty’s tutors ever before him, 
and within ear-shot of the fine gallantries and studied compliments 
which passed from lip to lip, is it any wonder that his characters 
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speak a language dictated by courtesy, and that even his 
pictures of ancient mannerg and heroic times retain the 
tinge which belongs only to an aristocratic and courtly atmo- 
sphere ? May it not even be that the admiration which so many 
still persist in feeling for the creations of Racine, is in a measure 
due to the fact that in these degenerate days they fancy they 
must go back to his page to find the ideals which he painted so 
truly from the life? And let us remember these were the days 
of the La Valliére, the Montpensier, the Grammont, the Villars, 
the Princesse des Ursins, and the whole galaxy of beauty which 
has been perpetuated on the enamels of Petit6t—the age, too, of 
such fine gentlemen as Condé, Dangeau, Bussy Rabutin, the 
Comte de Guiche, Count Hamilton, and others. Racine also had 
the advantage of living in the most prosperous period of the reign 
of Louis XIV., when good fortune was in the ascendant, and 
great talents still survived to direct the national policy, and 
before the long series of disasters set in which cast such gloom 
and mourning over the whole country. 

In examining the works of Racine, therefore, the influence of this 
double education—the education of. the Church and the education 
of the Court—must not be lost sight of. They are the two 
facts which enable us to account for, what many regard as 
faults and shortcomings, but which we would rather incline to 
class as enhancements of value. It is easy for those who know 
antiquity from the page of the Greek dramatists to deduct the 
modern varnish by which Racine has set off and enriched the 
original groundwork. ‘lake away the modern ornament due to 
the influence of Christian sentiment and Feudal gallantry, and you 
deprive the picture of the very charm which now makes it priceless. 
A hard, literal rendering of a Greek author was never esteemed 
any great feat except by a pedant, and an attempt to tread in the 
footmarks of an ancient dramatist, line for line and word for 
word, would prove a dull performance on any modern stage. 
Racine is quite classic enough as it is. With a Greek plot and 
a Greek model before him, he filled in the picture out of the 
resources of his own mind, ‘enriched by reading and inspired by 
the associations he saw around him, resolved to win the applause 
of the most refined judges among his countrymen and country- 
women. Hence we have “ Iphigénie,” which Voltaire considered 
as the finest work the French stage has ever produced. In this 
judgment we do not concur, professing to be of Racine’s own 
— and regarding “ Phadre” as in all respects his highest 
effort 

“Tphigénie” and “ Phédre” are the two dramas by which Racine 
is best known, and which have longest kept possession of the 
stage, as well as afforded the highest scope for female delineation. 

[Vol. CXXI. No, CCXLI.]—New Szntzs, Vol.LXV. No. I. D 
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The story of Iphigénie has been in all ages a peculiar favourite 
with dramatic writers. It has been treated by Euripides, by 
Seneca, by Goethe and Schiller, and harmonized by Glick. No 
doubt Sophocles wrote a drama on this subject, and perhaps in 
his hands it may have proved the most highly-wrought and 
sensational of all his efforts. We are inclined to think that he 
may have chosen the more nationally-accepted form of the 
Greek legend, and made the actual sacrifice of Iphigénie at the 
altar by her father the culminating point of the catastrophe. 
Euripides took the milder and more humane view by saving her 
just before the sacrifice is consummated, possibly in order to 
reproduce her afterwards under happier auspices at Tauris in a 
new drama. It is obvious that, however harsh the issue, the old 
national acceptation of the myth is not only more consistent with 
the doctrine of destiny which pervaded the Greek mind, but that 
it forms a more powerful resource in the hands of a dramatist to 
excite horror and pity. Racine was fully at liberty to do as he 
pleased with the story; but he had not the courage to face 30 
tremendous a dénouement as that involved in the cruel sacrifice 
of a beautiful and innocent girl. It would have shocked not only 
his own feelings, but those of the Court, and accordingly he makes 
use of an invention entirely his own by the introduction of 
Eriphile, a Lesbian slave under the protection of Achilles. Here 
Racine was on the right track, had he only consented to pursue 
the path on which he seems to have set out, by making the issue 
turn on the jealous rivalry of Iphigénie and Eriphile. But, after 
raising our expectations to the highest point by his magni- 
ficent manipulation of the first three acts, he casts all down 
which he has been building up, and weakens the effect of the 
entire piece ever after. Up to the close of the third act we see 
what Racine can do; we recognize the incomparable hand of the 
master ; but, after soaring in glorious flight up to this point, he 
here unaccountably seems to lose his balance, and falls slowly— 
floating, like the inverted car of Icarus, languidly to the earth. 
Enough, however, has been done in these three incomparable acts 
to prove the superiority of Racine, but to leave us almost irritated 
at the issue. If he had only depicted the struggle of jealousy 
between the Lesbian captive and Agamemnon’s daughter, and 
made the former the instrument by which Iphigénie was to be 
brought to the sacrifice—the victim alike of female duplicity and 
superstitious faith—what a harrowing scene we should have had 
from the hand of Racine, than whom no one was better qualified 
to depict such emotions? But, instead of making Eriphile artful 
and unscrupulous, he ends by making her comparatively amiable, 
and thus we have two interesting beings contending for the 
sympathy of the audience. The result is that they nullify each 
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other, and there is the want of the proper dramatic contrast. 
Had he only made Eriphile—a woman of low origin—as full of 
malice as he has drawn C&none in his “ Phédre,” we should then 
probably have had the terrible and ruthless Sophoclean dénowe- 
ment. We are therefore forced to be content with those early 
scenes, which are incomparable gems in themselves, but which 
have little effect in shaping what follows. The ultimate conduct 
of the plot, therefore, disappoints expectation. But let us 
examine those early scenes in proof of what we advance. 

Our interest in the drama commences from the first moment 
of the entrance of Agamemnon, whose gloomy anxieties constitute 
the solemn key-note of the piece. The verse is flowing and 
melodious. Nothing can be more impressive than the words he 
puts into the mouth of Agamemnon, no doubt with a glance at 
the cares of his royal master and patron :— 


“ Triste destin des rois! esclaves que nous sommes, 
Et des rigeurs du sort, et des discours des hommes 
Nous nous voyons sans cesse assiégés des témoins 
Et les plus malheureux osent pleurer le moins.” 


Ulysses seeks to console him’ by reminding him of what 
posterity will afterwards say of their glorious deeds, which are 
destined to become the Iliad of the future :— 


‘¢ T’eternel ententien des siécles 4 venir.” 


Iphigénie then enters, a charming picture of filial attachment 
and frankness, reproaches her father with looking so sad, and 
not giving her the greeting which she expected after a long 
separation. Seeing the preparations for a sacrifice, she innocently 
asks if any of his family will be present. The answer of Aga- 
memnon, which sounds like a groan of despair, 

“ Vous y serez, ma fille!” 


must have electrified the house, coming from the mouth of 
Le Kain or Talma. Such simple touches, never overdrawn, show 
the fine judgment of Racine on occasions where an inferior 
dramatist would be disposed to spend all his force in giving 
undue emphasis to what is sufficiently apparent without effort. 
As for Clytemnestra, she is depicted as a mother, eager and 
anxious for the happiness of her daughter, rather than severe 
and dignified as in the old drama. Fancying that Achilles has 
grown cold, and is about to refuse the proffered nuptials, her 
womanly spirit rises, and with sharp indignation she counsels 
Iphigénie to respect herself and her proud lineage, in language 
that is mundane enough to suit all times :— 
“Ma fille, c’est 4 vous 4 montrer qui nous sommes 
Et de ne voir en lui que le dernier des hommes.” 


D2 
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Some, no doubt, will be of opinion that such a character as 
that of Clytemnestra should have been drawn in less worldly 
colours, and with something of the inflexibility of the old Greek 
standard ; but Racine seems to have preferred to bring out the 
maternal instincts as more consonant with the situation. The 
marriage, indeed, is the crowning attraction in her mind, as 
well as in that of Iphigénie, who is stung with jealousy the very 
firs; moment the Lesbian slave makes her appearance, and in 
whose person she instinctively recognizes a dangerous rival to 
herself. This burst of passion in so young a bosom is admirably 
drawn by Racine, who makes Eriphile, on being accused of 
secretly loving Achilles, artfully protest against the absurdity of 
such an idea. “Who could possibly love a furious conqueror 
whose hands were stained with blood, and who had even reduced 
her paternal Lesbos to ashes?” ‘To which Iphigénie retorts 
in rage which reveals too truly her own passion : 


‘Qui, vous l’aimez perfide! 
Et ces mémes fureurs que vous me dépeignez, 
Ces bras que dans le sang vous avez vu baignés 
Ces morts—cette Lesbos—ces cendres—cette flamme 
Sont les traits dont l’amour I’a gravé dans votre ame : 
Et loin d’en détester le cruel souvenir, 


Vous vous plaisez encore 4 m’en entretenir.” 


This is a fine stroke as a commencement, and gives us an idea 
of what Iphigénie might one day become if she lived to be as old 
as her mother. In all other respects, however, except as regards 
jealousy of Eriphile, the daughter of Agamemnon is depicted 
in the most amiable colours. The concealment of the real 
victim to be offered at the sacrifice is most ably managed up to 
the third scene of the third act. All but those few who are in 
the secret suppose that a marriage is on the tapis. The altar is 
decked, the flowers have been strewn on the way, the procession 
is ready to move—all is announced as prepared for the celebra- 
tion which is to consummate the happiness of Iphigénie, when 
suddenly Arcus, the messenger of Agamemnon, enters and 
declares that the King of Men waits at the altar and only wants 
the victim. 

“The victim 7—what victim ?” is the inquiry all round. Arcus, 
with admirable aplomb, at first declines to give a direct answer, 
but warns the assembled party not to send the princess to her 
father at that moment. “Why should she fear to go?” angrily 
demands Clytemnestra. “ Because,” returns Arcus, with terrible 
calmness, ‘‘ he waits at the altar to sacrifice her.” 

The short, abrupt exclamations which burst from each severally 
on hearing this dreadful summons are highly characteristic of 
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each speaker. Achilles gives way to the expression of his 
astonishment at such a lapse in Agamemnon by the simple 
ejaculation of “Lui?” Clytemnestra, equally astounded, ex- 
claims: “Sa fille!” Iphigénie, overcome with pity rather than 
terror, exclaims, “ Mon pére!” while Eriphile gives way to a 
triumphant scream of joy: 

“ O Ciel !—quelle nouvelle !” 


The admirable management of this incident shows how far 
Racine anticipated some of the resources of the modern sensa- 
tional school ; but it also shows that he knew how to keep within 
the strict bounds of propriety and good taste. 

This terrible disturbance is the real climax of the piece; but, 
as we have observed, it occurs too soon—before the end of the 
third act—and the inevitable consequence is a lame and impotent 
conclusion. On the whole, however, Iphigénie is so beautiful an 
impersonation of filial affection that we continue to like her to 
the close and wish for her happiness. Had it been her fate, 
however, to have perished at the altar, entangled by the 
machinations of a successful rival,-she would have commanded 
quite as much sympathy with the audience, and the requirements 
of the tragic drama would have been better satisfied. We think 
Racine committed the very same fault in “ Mithridate,” where, 
after giving the word of promise to the ear, he loses the oppor- 
tunity of making a powerful tragic dénowement out of the rivalry 
of the two brothers for the hand of Monime which the reader 
almost looks for. But harrowing scenes are not to the taste 
of every audience, and we must remember that it is the high 
— of the stage to proclaim and uphold the reign of 

uman felicity. 

In “ Phédre” we still find the same incomparable ease and 
harmony of verse which distinguishes Racine above all his 
compeers ; but here he has the “ Hippolytus” of Euripides to 
contend with, and that drama is, perhaps, after the “ Medea,” the 
finest effort of the Greek poet. In the case of his “ Iphigénie,” 
Racine was entitled to consider himself as having taken original 
and independent ground, so much has he diverged from the 
plot of the Greek play which suggested the idea. In the 
present case there is not so much divergence, and if it were in 
our power to abstract the fine scenes he has literally translated 
from the Greek, we should almost be disposed to affirm that he 
has surpassed the original, though he does not succeed in effacing 
Euripides. And here we may take leave to observe that it is a 
nice point to decide how far borrowing from or imitating the 
ancients detracts from the merit due to the work of the modern 
author. No greater borrower, not to say plagiarist, ever existed 
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than Milton, whose works abound either in sweets purloined 
from the pages of classic writers, or in what are mere imitations. 
Except where Racine has deliberately translated some of the 
finest passages from the Greek, which it would have been almost 
a pity to have deprived the audience of, we do not think he is 
liable to the charge of plagiarism. What he does, is done 
openly and deliberately, and where he diverges materially from 
the plot, he shows a skill and invention which, while they never 
make us forget the source of his inspiration, lead us to award 
nearly all the praise we should bestow on an original creation. 
In the transformation he has made use of with regard to the 
character of the Nurse, none, however, we think he committed 
an error as regards consistency and truth. The nurse of 
antiquity we must remember is always depicted as a model of 
good sense and devotion to duty, uttering fine moral reflections, 
and commanding our reverence and esteem throughout. In the 
“ Hippolytus” she is one of the most pleasing and natural charac- 
ters that Euripides ever drew, anxious and devoted to her mistress 
and the fortunes of the house, but with no malignancy. What 
she does is with the best intentions, though it ends fatally. 
Nothing is more kind and touching, as well as simple and natural, 
than her remonstrance with the love-sick and afflicted Phaedra, 
of the secret of whose guilty passion she is ignorant, and which 
before the confession, she attributes to some incurable illness. 
But Racine has made his nurse rather a malignant fury than a 
calm and gentle friend. The result, however, is that we have a 
drama of the highest tragic power, and quite as much adapted 
to the taste of an Athenian as to that of a modern audience. In 
one prominent situation, however, we think Racine forgot the 
supreme value of the unutterable on the stage—that which must 
not be spoken, but merely supposed or darkly hinted at. This, 
as we know, was the master faculty of Sophocles, in which he sur- 
passed all other men. The confession of Phédre we fancy would 
have been much more appropriate if told by another. Itis almost 
too dreadful coming from her own mouth. ‘Theseus is horrified. 
Nothing can heal the wound given. The gods themselves are 
powerless to aid him, and he becomes almost impious in his out- 
pourings of despair. His defiance, as expressed by Racine, is 
sublime but terrrible. 


“ Quoi qu’ils fissent pour moi, leur funeste bonté 
Ne me saurait payer de ce qu’ils m’ont dté,” 


The description of the death of Hippolyte, which is only a 
paraphrase from Euripides, is by no means the most successful 
part of the modern drama; but here Racine undertook to rival 
one of the finest examples of gorgeous imagery and description 
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which is to be found in the whole Greek repertoire, and which 
necessarily suffers from being deprived of its ancient dress, 
Throughout the piece many vigorous and effective lines abound ; 
such as where (Enone endeavours to stir up the ambition of 
Phédre by suggesting that she may yet become queen. The 
antithesis is quite worthy of Corneille, and shows that Racine 
was not altogether neglectful of the hints given by his great 
predecessor, who was never wanting in energy : 


“‘ Esclave si vous perd, et reine si vous vivez.” 


The allusion to the youthful errors of Theseus seems gently to 
hint at some of the weaknesses of Louis himself, for the language 
can hardly be said to be condemnatory : 


“ Volage adorateur de mille objets divers.” 


The rage of Phédre on hearing of the rivalry of Aricie gives 
a fine opportunity for the display of the peculiar power of Racine; 
but perhaps some will be inclined to consider it as somewhat too 
vigorously expressed, and in too marked contrast with her pre- 
vious weak and dying state. But in Racine’s hands she is per- 
petually passing from one violent extreme to another, and in 
this respect there is greater divergence from the conception of 
the early drama. But by far the most ingenious and successful 
stroke is that which is due solely to the invention of Racine, by 
the introduction of the rumour of the death of Theseus and his 
sudden appearance on the scene just when Phédre begins to 
brighten up with the hope of marrying Hippolyte. The grand 
climax of sorrow and disappointment, however, is only reached 
when she learns that it is Aricie and not herself that Hippolyte 
really loves, Then she gives way to the madness of despair, and 
her reflections at the close rise to the full sublimity of the Greek 
drama, and inspire a touch of pity which is there sometimes 
wanting. Finding that all is over, she exclaims :— 


‘La mort est le seul dieu que j’osais implorer !” 


And yet she sees no refuge, even in death itself— 


“ Death ?—No; for if I seek the infernal shades, 
Shall I not find my father Minos there— 
The inexorable judge who in his hands 
Poises the fatal urn as minister ' : 
Of vengeance on the guilty? If he met 
His daughter, branded with such crimes as mine, 
He would let fall his urn with horror at the sight, 
And I should be his executioner !” 


This fine soliloquy did not need the genius of a Rachel to give 
effect to it on the stage; but in her hands we know it was almost 
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terrific in the expression of self-abandonment. It is more 
mournful and tragic than anything put into the mouth of Dido 
by Virgil. We are not even sure that, having regard to the 
guilty passion of Phédre, and her conflict with such a variety of 
miseries, it is not the most sublime and classic allusion to be 
found in any modern drama whatsoever. Its only parallel, in 
point of appropriateness, is in the “Agamemnon” of Aischylus, 
where Clytemnestra reminds the Chorus, with bitter exultation, 
that her husband, when he paces the banks of the sad river below, 
will be met by the daughter whom he slaughtered, who will hang 
fondling on her father’s neck and kiss him. After so successful 
a burst of inspiration, let no one deny to Racine either the 
supreme knowledge of his art, or the power to move the spec- 
tator at the theatre. As he prided himself particularly on this 
drama, we think he threw it down as a defiance to those de- 
tractors who thought him unequal to a great tragic effort, and 
who affirmed that his talent consisted merely in elegant polish 
and harmony of versification. 

As regards the two Roman plays of “ Britannicus” and “ Bere- 
nice,” both of which are chef-d’euvres, the contrast between them 
and those on the two Greek subjects which we have noticed, in tone 
and handling is in every way remarkable. So different, indeed, 
is their general style and character that they hardly appear to 
be by the sameauthor. This, we think, is a testimony to Racine’s 
unquestionable versatility. These two latter plays, which are 
exact pictures of Roman life under the Empire, must be studied 
as a whole to be fully appreciated, though many fine passages 
abound, The general character throughout is that of quiet and 
refined finish, and the subjection of all the parts to a perfect har- 
mony. ‘The character of Junie in “ Britannicus,” particularly 
when contrasted with the fierce Agrippine, offers a beautiful 
example of disinterested affection and gentleness. The passage 
in which she reveals her love is peculiarly touching. We allude 
to the lines which commence with :— 


“De combien de soupirs interrompant le cours.” 


Even when rendered into an English dramatic form they are not 
without a certain sympathetic appeal :— 


‘“‘ How many aching sighs in their swift course 
Have [ not stifled, fearing your sad looks? 
What silent torments, hid within my breast, 
Have I not cherished, lest that you should sigh, 
And suffer like affliction with myself? 

So, trembling for my constancy and truth, 
I was but falsely kind and told nothing— 
Nay, even hid the paleness of my brow, 
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Lest by my looks I should be forced to say— 
Would that for your sweet sake I ne’er had loved.” 

Tacitus has been the acknowledged source from which the 
materials of these two dramas have been taken; and yet how 
limited is the foundation? Out of a single expressive line he 
constructs a complete drama. So faithful, indeed, is his delinea- 
tion that we may almost consider them as an expansion of the 
“ Annals,” so remarkable for condensed energy, or sometimes 
that we are reading the notes of a commentator. The character 
of Agrippine is very vigorously drawn, and she may be classed 
as one of the most mdle creations of Racine. The scene which 
takes place between the exasperated mother of Nero and Burrhus, 
his governor, in the third act, is as spirited as anything Corneille 
ever wrote, though his forte lay in similar passages where mutual 
retort gives effect to the dialogue. Agrippine threatens him 
with exposure as an accomplice with herself :— 


“ De nos crimes communs je veux qu’on soit instruit 
On saura les chemins par oii je l’ai conduit: 
Pour rendre sa puissance et la votre odieuses 
J’avotirai les rumeurs les plus injurieuses, 
Je confesserai tout—exils, assassinats, 
Poison méme.... .’ 


The calm and insolent retort of Burrhus must have told with 
thrilling effect on the stage :— 
‘* Madame,—ils ne vous croiront pas : 
Ils sauront récuser |’injuste stratageme 
D’un temoin irrité qui s’accuse lui-méme.” 

This play, indeed, abounds with many points which are calcu- 
lated to give scope to the powers of an actor. Thus the line 
spoken by Burrhus, when he wishes to stir up Nero, is capable of 
great effect in the delivery :— 

* On n’aime Seigneur, si l’on ne veut aimer.” 
The “veut” is a powerful monosyllable, and, according to the 
emphasis Jaid on it, the whole meaning is affected. It seems 
something between a hint of encouragement and a reproach. 
Again, many lines in this drama are striking merely as 
descriptive of character or circumstances. For example, where 
Nero speaks of the oppressive presence of Pallas :— 


“Mon génie etonné tremble devant le sien.” 


But perhaps. the nearest approach to the condensed vigour of 
Tacitus is in the description of the restoration of order by the 
elimination of the dangerous spirits who had been the pest and 
terror of Rome :— 
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“ Le déserts autrefois peuplés de sénateurs 
Ne sont plus habités que par leurs délateurs,”” 


We may just add that, when this play first appeared and was 
coldly received, probably because it was too severe and faithful 
a study, Roileau consoled Racine by telling him that, in his 
opinion, it was his chef-d’@uvre, whatever he might write in 
future. 

In “ Bérénice” we discover a much more delicate touch, and 
discern perhaps more than anywhere else the peculiar genius 
and character of the author himself. This play has throughout 
a singularly moral and elevated tone, with an air of gentle 
sadness pervading it, which has led some critics to class it as an 
elegy rather than a drama. Never was a queen drawn more 
gentle and lovable than Bérénice. She is purity and goodness 
itself ; and we cannot help feeling for Titus, who, out of respect 
for the prejudices of the Roman people, sends her away, stifling 
within his breast a passion which patriotism and the interests of 
state forbid him to indulge. Racine has given us a complete 
picture of the interior life of the Imperial Court, though his 
ideal sketch of the character of Titus, whose attitude is always 
dignified and self-denying, is perhaps more exalted than he 
deserved ; but it is the gentle reluctance of Bérénice to leave, 
described with such delicacy and refinement as to make us 
sigh at the close to have to part for ever with so amiable a 
creation, which constitutes the charm of the piece. 

We pass over all consideration of “ Andromaque,” “ Esther,” 
“ Bajazet,” and the admirable comedy of “ Les Plaideurs,” his 
sacred songs, odes, and epigrams—the last of which contain a 
bitterness and pungency hardly to be expected from a man of 
Racine’s kindly nature—as beyond the scope of this article, 
our main object being to give an idea of what Racine was 
capable of in more congenial walks. 

On the whole, notwithstanding his disposition to complain ot 
his lot in life, Racine must be regarded as blest with more than 
usual good fortune. In 1673, he obtained a seat at the French 
Academy, and, 1675, was nominated a Member of the Conseil 
Royal. Nor did he go without his reward in the shape of the 
sweets of Church preferment, being installed into the livings of 
St. Jaques de la Ferté and Saint Nicholas de la Chésy, which 
his nominal connection with religion enabled him to hold. 
Perhaps it was this connection with the Church, and the 
penchant for a life of contemplation and repose which always 
affected him and increased as he grew older, that led him to 
compose his religious dramas, of which “Athalie” is the best, 
and in the opinion of some is considered to be his most perfect 
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work. “ Athalie,” however, is not remarkable for fine and 
polished passages, like all his former plays. It must be regarded 
as a whole, and under that aspect it is unquestionably a drama 
of great sublimity and power. With the extraordinary talent 
which Racine always possesses for bringing before us the life 
of the past, we have here a faithful picture of one of the most 
stirring and bloody periods in Jewish history; and, in the 
character of Joad, the high-priest, we see transfigured one of the 
great dominant agents that held sway among a people whose 
whole life was one absorbing religious manifestation. Joad has 
no counterpart in any other drama that we know of. He belongs 
not to modern days, but is to the ecclesiastical life of the past 
what Homer’s Achilles is to the heroic age— 


*‘Impiger, audax, inexorabilis, acer,” 


—a potent exhibition of alternate rage and exaltation. Lofty 
ambition, intense nationality, undying hate, tremendous energy, 
and fanatic faith are all embodied in this grand creation. 
Voltaire’s Mahomet is a mild and subdued figure compared with 
Joad, who moves through the piece, subjecting everything to his 
will and purposes, yet winning our admiration at the close, 
because of his resolute firmness and the sincerity of his religious 
fervour. The handling of this drama also proves that it is an 
error to suppose that Racine was capable of drawing female 
characters of gentleness only. The vindictive bearing of Athalie 
is even more severely depicted here than the fiery ambition of 
Agrippine in “ Britannicus.” But the subject does not possess 
interest for every lay mind; and, as we read, we begin to grow 
tired of the songs of praise and triumph, and the mutual recrimi- 
nations of the two hostile camps, and perhaps consider that by 
this too realistic creation of one of tne most critical periods in 
Jewish history, Racine has not greatly served the cause of pure 
and meek religion, which he no doubt intended to do. As 
we witness the strife, the passions, and the alternate hope and 
despair of the rival parties—who equally claim spiritual gifts 
and peculiar privileges to the prejudice of the other—we are 
almost tempted to exclaim, with Lucretius :— 


“ Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum !” 


This drama may be regarded as Racine’s Nune Dimittis. 
He considered possibly that he had now made an ample atone- 
ment for the sins of his nonage, and had testified how much he 
preferred the inspiration afforded by a sacred subject to the 
profane creations which had fixed the foundation of his fame for 
ever. In conclusion—in whatever department we regard Racine, 
he is always a great poet, and in perusing his page we sometimes 
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fancy that we are, as it were, brought nearer to the gods. In 
Moliére we recognize the masterly force of particular scenes and 
the cunning delineation of certain phases of national character. 
In Corneille we are struck with the majestic flow of the verse, and 
admire the lofty sentiments which inspire the soul to action and 
to duty ; but Racine claims our admiration as a whole. Beautiful 
passages abound ; harmony, polish and eloquence are everywhere 
visible ; but it is the general adaptation, the perfect consistence 
and harmony of the parts which most of all leave an indelible 
impression on the mind, and induce us to accord to him the 
possession of perhaps the highest gift a dramatist can possess— 
the gift of artistic construction, and the power of manipulating a 
great subject, just as a great general moves large masses of men 
with certain and irresistible effect. True it is that Racine has 
laid himself open to the charge of allowing his language occa- 
sionally to degenerate into mere prose and commonplace. This 
we remember was one of the faults imputed to Euripides by the 
hostile critics of his day. He too was charged with forgetting the 
stately dignity of the classic drama; but if so, we rather think 
posterity is not displeased at an innovation which was the herald 
of that far greater innovation which took place when the modern 
drama arose. Ifsome of the lines of Racine are only prose, they 
are such prose as it would be very difficult to better; and on 
the principle advocated by Pope— 


“‘ What oft was taught, but ne’er so well expressed,” 


we are bound to concede liberally to an author who improves 
upon the language of his country. Many of these commonplace 
lines have thus become household words; for instance, the well- 
worn one :— 


“ Ceil! que lui vais-je dire—et par ol commencer ?” 


Still we must admit that the commonplace character of some 
lines strikes us frequently on reading. Nothing certainly could 
be tamer or more prosaic than the following :— 


“ Mille soupcons affreux viennent me dechirer ;” 
or, 
‘* Plaignez votre malheur, sans vouloir l’augmenter ;” 
or, 
‘‘ Soyons-nous donc au moins fidéles l'un a l’autre.” 


But in spite of all that has been said in these esthetic days of 
the superiority of “the poet of philosophy,” or “the philosophy 
of poetry,” the transcendent excellence of his general treatment 
will be the means of perpetuating for all time the fame of Racine 
as a classic. His other qualifications, though undoubtedly great, 
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we regard as of minor import, and instead of attempting minute 
criticism of particular passages, we would prefer to follow the 
example of Voltaire, who when asked to write a commentary on 
Racine, answered: “Il n’y a q’a mettre au bas de toutes les 
pages—beau, pathetique, harmonieux, admirable, sublime !” 
But what shall we say of the signs of the times, and of the 
revolution which has dethroned Corneille and Racine after 
holding the favoured place on the stage for upwards of two 
hundred years? We may simply reply, that it is not more 
remarkable than the revolution we see in other things around 
us. ‘The drama is essentially the representation of human 
feelings and passions ; and whatever be the subject represented, 
or whatever be the period, the audience either more or less 
transfer their own feelings and sentiments into the scene before 
them. Hence it is necessary that w successful representation 
should elicit sympathy and awaken a responsive chord in the 
breasts of those who witness it. If the dramatist does not 
consult this requirement, he is non compris. When, therefore, 
a great revolution of society and manners has taken place, a new 
exponent is required as the scenic interpreter of his age. We 
are now in the midst of such a revolution, though the change in 
our own particular case may have been so gradual as not to 
strike us until we begin to suffer. Yet it is nevertheless true, 
that both Corneille and Racine survived the Revolution, and that 
some of their greatest exponents on the stage lived after that 
period—Talma, Madamoiselle Mars, and Rachel. But the 
society of the Empire and the Restoration was still the society 
of old France, which, though it had received a great shock, had 
not been transformed. ‘That transformation has only taken 
place in our own generation; and hence it is that it is only 
yesterday that the standard, legitimate drama has actually dis- 
appeared from the French stage.* Further, public taste depends 
on patronage as well as genius. If the influential classes are no 
longer able to lead, or will not encourage, the mass can hardly 
be expected to follow; and if talent of a new order appears, 
bringing on the scene novel and startling effects, the mass may 
incline in that direction. As regards the power of patronage, 
whether it be of the few or of the many, no more pregnant 
illustration can be found than in the history of Racine himself, 





* Tn the great war which took place between the Romancists and Classicists 
in 1829, when Dumas the elder produced his “ Henri 1II.,” the first serious 
effort was made to produce a change of public taste. On this occasion, as 
Dumas humorously wrote afterwards, ‘‘ When the curtain fell the audience 
became revolutionary in their enthusiasm; and if any one had dared at that 
moment to say a word for the legitimate drama, he would have been met by 
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who paved his way to public favour mainly through the coun- 
tenance of the Court. Let us also remember that taste is not 
intuitive, but entirely a matter of education, and that without 
proper nourishment it must necessarily decline. It degenerates 
likewise under the reign of bad example and evil patronage ; 
and when a new generation has grown up which knows not the 
virtues of that which went before it, it can be no matter of 
surprise if there is no perpetuation of Classicism. 

But, on the other hand, novelty and change are a necessary 
pabulum for humanity. The appearance of Pierre Corneille as 
the author of “The Cid,” in 1635, was a startling innovation, and, 
in point of fact, constituted an intellectual revolution. The revi- 
valism by Racine of the Greek drama with all its sublime and 
stirring incidents, was the reopening of a new world of imagina- 
tion to thousands. With the exception of the brilliant triumphs 
of the Elizabethan era in England, nothing at all comparable 
to such a burst of dramatic genius had been seen for two 
thousand years—that is, since the age when Euripides wrote for 
Athens. A far wider gulf separates the ideas of the antique 
world from our times than was the case even a century ago. It 
is only natural that modern society should demand its own 
exponents; and, if no mighty genius arises to meet the call— 
if no Sophocles or Shakespeare appears to fill the vacant place, 
we must be content with what we can get. We concede in all 
frankness that the lines laid down by the Classicists are some- 
what too stiff and formal for our times, the speeches too long, 
the polish much in excess, and the ground over which they 
travel too hackneyed and uncongenial to afford sufficient 
recreation to minds jaded with intense labour. But we must 
at the same time confess that the sensational school, which 
has now succeeded in pushing even the Romancists from the 
stage, is sadly neglectful of the finer qualities which were 
predominant in the elder drama. One thing is clear; the 
stage in our age, whether in France or England, is no longer a 
great moral teacher, and no dramatist undertakes to make the 
reform of manners or morals his aim and motive. He considers 
he has done quite enough if he has diverted an idle or a weary 
hour, created a sensation, and earned the substantial honorarium. 
And yet we know that the teaching of morality, the inculcation 
of a respect for religion, and the exaltation of the glories of the 
nationality were the absorbing motives which influenced the 
fathers of the art from the period when Thespis descended from 
his waggon and the second actor and chorus were instituted. 
Nor were those wholesome traditions forgotten by those who 
handed on the torch from century to century. All honour, 
therefore, to those great names, in whatever form they may sur- 
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vive, who, like Racine, revered the sacred source from whence 
they drew their inspiration, and considered they were loyally 
bound to perpetuate the gift in the exalted ethical spirit of the 
ancient day. 


et SE 


Art. III.—Locat Setr-GoverNMENT IN INDIA. 


1. Return to an Address of the House of Lords, dated Feb- 
ruary 22, 1883, for Correspondence on the proposed 
Measures for the Extension of Local Government in 
India. 


2. Indian Administration Reports, Gazettes, and News- 
papers, 1881-1883. 


7s conditions of government in India are in the present day 

undergoing rapid and radical change. Measures of the 
most domestic type—of which only a few years back nothing 
would have been known outside the India Office—are now no 
longer finally and quietly settled by the Secretary of State, but 
are widely discussed in the English Press, and made the subject 
of fierce party conflict on the platform and in Parliament. In 
India itself the Services, the non-official Europeans, and the 
educated Natives are very generally ranging themselves in 
Liberal and Conservative camps: the European for the most 
part adopting the tenets of the “Carlton,” while the educated 
Native echoes with almost comical unction the Shibboleths of 
the “Caucus.” The Cabinet at Simla is thus being necessarily 
driven into closer affiliation with the Cabinet in Downing Street. 
The Viceroy is fast ceasing to be a “ bright particular star that 
dwells apart’—an all but independent Governor representing to 
subject-races the majesty of England and the entity of British 
rule. His function is visibly dwindling into the charge of a 
Ministerial “department ;” and he will, if the present tendency 
continues, tender his resignation as of course when his colleagues 
at home lay down their seals. 

That all this is for India a grave misfortune is the conviction 
of not a few of the more earnest Indian officers. They rejoiced 
to see that growing interest in the affairs of their adopted coun- 
try which formed the preliminary symptom of the new order of 
things. They deemed this to be the natural and welcome con- 
sequence of improved communications and of the more wide- 
spread, if still superficial, knowledge that increasing travel and 
the development of the European element in the population had 
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served to foster. But when they find that Indian questions are 
- not to be discussed upon their abstract merits and in a spirit of 
strict impartiality ; when they see measures of cardinal moment 
made the stalking-horses of Tory and Radical contention—liable 
to be spoilt and mutilated for mere party ends—they feel in- 
clined at times to groan with Mercutio—“ A plague o’ both your 
houses! Why the devil came you between us?” They have, 
as it seems to them, no longer any guarantee of continuity or 
certainty in Indian policy. 

This mischief—the intrusion, that is, of English party feeling 
into the field of Indian policy—has been practically constant 
since 1876 ; but it has received a remarkable development within 
the last two years. The Conservatives, as the party in opposi- 
tion, are now to be fcund attacking, in season and out of season, 
the present Viceroy of India, and have introduced for the first 
time the reckless and dangerous practice of throwing oil on the 
flames of local excitement and agitation. In the interests of 
India we trust that both the great parties of the State will soon 
come to see the mischievous folly of thus administering the 
affairs of a vast and distant Empire. We have meantime, how- 
ever, to recognize the fact that Indian domestic policy must at 
present pass through the furnace of party criticism at home ; and 
it is therefore essential that correct information as to the schemes 
and full explanation as to the aims of the Indian Government, 
should be laid before the public which has in the end to judge 
between the rival factions. 

The two measures of Lord Ripon’s administration that have 
been most assailed by his political opponents are the European 
Criminal Jurisdiction Bill and the Local Self-government 
Scheme. It cannot be denied that the former of these measures 
has now banded against it a considerable number also of so-called 
Liberals both in India and England. But this is mainly because 
the original agitators contrived, with great astuteness, to excite 
in connection with the Bill those feelings of race-pride and race- 
intolerance that lie deep in the hearts of so many average 
Britons, be they Whig or Tory. These are ready enough to pro- 
fess Liberal principles, to admit the propriety of recognizing 
equal merits wherever found, to uphold in theory the terms of 
the Queen’s Proclamation of 185%, declaring that none of her 
subjects shall be barred from office by the mere colour of his 
skin ; but when it comes to a question of securing these ends by 
surrendering an invidious personal privilege, and of practically 
recognizing this equality before the law, John Bull’s love of right 
too often fails to bear the strain thus put upon it. As the 
American satirist wrote of his behaviour in the great struggle 
between North and South :— 
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“T guess 
John preaches well; .... 
But sermon thru’ and come to du, 
Why there’s the ole J. B. 
A crowdin’ you and me.” 


A Native Civilian Magistrate, however able and however 
experienced, and working under the strictest supervision, is 
forsooth “unfit” to try a European or even a Mulatto loafer— 
unfit to pass a three months’ sentence on a European British 
criminal, although Native Judges have for forty years been 
disposing satisfactorily of civil cases of all kinds, irrespective of 
the race or colour of the parties, and although the European 
has all the advantage of an English Government and English 
superior courts to redress injustice and punish partiality. Were 
Native Magistrates even less fit than they certainly are for the 
trivial powers which it is proposed to give them, John Bull might, 
after all his fine professions, take to heart that other word of 
Mr. Biglow: 

“ The surest plan to make a man 
Is to think him so; J. B. 
Ez much as you or me.” 


That the Government of India would not have introduced this 
Bill at the present time had it foreseen the storm of unreasoning 
violence for which it now serves as an excuse may frankly be 
admitted. ‘Est prudentis sustinere ut cursum sic impetum 
benevolentiz.” It is in itself a measure of no special importance, 
and it is perhaps a pity that it was so shaped as directly to raise 
the question of race distinctions—a question that might easily 
have been left to sleep, while the main object of the Government 
was otherwise secured. But the leaders of the Opposition have 
themselves made the mountain out of the mole-hill, and it has 
now become clear that the spirit which animates them is one 
of deadly hostility to that policy of “levelling up” upon which 
India has been uniformly governed since the Charter Act of 
1833, section 87 of which was declared by the Court of Directors 
to mean “that there shall be no governing caste in British 
India,” and that “fitness (not distinction of race) was thence- 
forth to be the criterion of eligibility” for an oifice. Of that 
policy both Conservatives and Liberals: have hitherto been 
staunch supporters; and it indicates to our thinking a serious 
moral lapse when a whole party can be found ready now to 
repudiate accepted principles, and join in condemning action 
which is strictly in accord with their own proceedings in bygone 
years. It was open to the Conservatives perhaps to declare the 
measure inopportune, but it was not open to them to support 
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and adopt the platform of the Anglo-Indian opponents of the 
Bill. If the question is to be fought out on that platform they 
ought in all consistency to support Lord Ripon’s Government. 

It is not, however, our special object at present to defend or 
examine the Iibert Bill, but rather to explain more fully than 
has heretofore been attempted the meaning and scope of that other 
project of the Indian Government—the Local Self-Government 
Scheme—which is believed by many to have done much to 
strengthen the opposition to the Criminal Procedure Bill. 

This, too, has been made to a great extent a party question, 
and the scheme has been surrounded with the usual web of party 
misrepresentation. “Plato,” says Montaigne, “requires three 
things in him that would examine the soul of another—know- 
ledge, goodwill, and boldness.” Boldness of assertion—brazen 
boldness—we have seen in plenty among the critics of this scheme 
both in India and England ; but if they have had knowledge of 
their subject, they have carefully perverted it, and goodwill of 
any kind they have never professed. It is not to be wondered 
at that a policy which has been thus assailed—and which re- 
quires more local knowledge for its due unfolding than most of 
its friends in England can boast—has been viewed with mistrust 
in many quarters. “ Particular error first makes the public error, 
and afterwards in turn the public error makes the particular error ; 
so all this vast fabric goes forming and confounding itself from 
hand to hand, so that the remotest testimony is better instructed 
than those that are nearest; and the last informed better than 
the first. Tis a natural progress ; for whoever believes anything, 
thinks it a work of charity to persuade another in the same 
opinion ; which the better to do he will make no difficulty of 
adding as much of his own invention as he conceives necessary to 
encounter the resistance or want of conception he meets with 
in others.”* 

Lord Ripon’s scheme of local self-government is said by its 
opponents to have for its object the introduction of local self- 
government “not step by step, but at once in every province,” 
by “the creation of Native Committees, who are to be entrusted 
with the absolute control of local funds, and the construction of 
local public works without the least aid, advice, supervision, or 
control of any English official whatever.” “This brand-new con- 
stitution is to be made to fit provinces so dissimilar as Bombay, 
the Central Provinces, Oudh, or Behar.” The Indian Govern- 
ment is represented as announcing—“ We admit that under our 
scheme the work will be worse done, but we don’t care fora 
more efficient administration.” 





* Montaigne, “On Cripples.” Made English by Charles Cotton, Ksq., 1700. 
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All this is, however, mere caricature. Let us see what are the 
true lines of the original picture. 

For many years past, in all the settled districts of India, the 
funds locally raised for purposes of police, sanitation, communi- 
cations, education and the like have been administered by Com- 
mittees on which non-official members, European and Native, 
have always been associated with the local officers of Govern- 
ment. In towns* the ordinary forms of municipal government 
have prevailed, but the Magistrate of the district has invariably 
been ex-officio the Chairman or President of all the municipalities 
within his jurisdiction, and the Vice-Chairman also has generally 
been an officer of Government subordinate to the district 
Magistrate. Initiative and executive functions have therefore 
centred for the most part in a Government officer, and the 
Municipal Committees have, with rare exceptions, been mainly 
consultative or advising bodies. In the great majority of cases, 
moreover, their members have been appointed by Government 
on the nomination of its local officers. It is only in the North- 
Western Provinces and the Central Provinces that any free 
recourse has been had to an elective system. Still the fact re- 
mains that in some 800 towns of British India a certain amount 
of local self-government has for many years obtained, and the 
Annual Reports show that of late years many municipal boards 
have made decided advances in independence, intelligence, and 
devotion to the public good. The following table exhibits the 
— statistics of municipal administration for the year 

381-82 :— 
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* In what follows we leave the three Presidency towns ovt of sight. These 
have each a special constitution and their circumstances are very different 
E 2 
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Besides these town boards, there have also been constituted 
in most parts of the older provinces “ District Committees,” to 
which has been entrusted the control of the funds levied under 
various local laws for the maintenance of communications and 
other local objects. In forty districts of Bengal, committees of 
this class administer funds aggregating £345,000 for the keeping 
up of roads and communications. Other committees regulate 
the distribution of educational funds supplied by Government, 
and control the charitable dispensaries scattered over the pro- 
vince. Similar arrangements exist in Assam, which follows in 
all such matters the Bengal model. In Bombay and Madras 
the Local Funds Laws provide for the constitution of district 
and subordinate boards to administer the funds raised under 
those enactments for communications and educational purposes. 
In Madras the revenue of these boards was in 1881-82 over half 
a million sterling, of which four-fifths came from rates and taxes. 
The district road and educational funds in Bombay aggregate 
about £380,000. The North-Western Provinces and the Punjab 
have also district committees administering funds raised by local 
taxation, and allotted tothem by Government for similar objects. 
The funds under local control in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh amount to some £360,000, and in the Punjab to about 
£200,000. Only in the Central Provinces and British Burma 
are no district committees of this class to be found. The revenues 
at the disposal of these committees are thus seen to be very con- 
siderable, and the reports show that much useful work has been 
done by them. The members have hitherto in all cases been 
appointed by Government, and the district officer has always 
been the Chairman or President. 

This, then, was the state of things which Lord Ripon found on 
his arrival in India. 

Long before that event it had been an object with the best 
class of Indian statesmen to associate the leading non-officials 
of the districts more freely with the officers of Government in 
the task of local administration ; but whenever the conditions of 
the problem were fairly investigated, it appeared that indepen- 
dent outsiders, whether European or Native, would not consent 
to devote their time and labour to the public service unless they 
were vested with some real authority and discretion in the con- 
duct of the business nominally entrusted to them. In the case 
of the natives, those who know them best have always held that 
in the matter of municipal administration at any rate there were 
good grounds for anticipating the successful development of local 





from the towns of the interior to which our statistics refer. The figures in the 
table for Bombay and Madras are those of 1880-81, the reports of those Pro- 
vinces for 1881-82 not having reached us. 
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self-government, if proper facilities for free action were afforded 
them. Thus of the Punjab, Sir Donald McLeod wrote so far 
back as 1860 :— 


“The genius of the natives is essentially suited for municipal 
organization, and as rightly observed by the Supreme Government, 
municipal institutions are as well adapted to the natives of India as to 
those of England. This municipal organization still exists in every 
trade, and did exist, previous to our rule, in every village. But their 
experiences have been of a microscopic character. In social matters 
the representative element was almost the only regulating principle. 
Iu the affairs of State none was ordinarily allowed to interfere. Hence 
municipal organizations among the natives have been limited to small 
sections of society having common interests. 

“This should be borne in mind in all our endeavours to turn 
municipal organization to account. We should commence with the 
atoms of which native society is composed, and work upwards in such a 
manner as they may themselves suggest, or as may be found most 
congenial to them. 

“To give the people a real interest in the arrangements contem-° 
plated, it is absolutely essential that they should be given a large 
discretion in the matter of expenditure.- To work any practical use 
out of the people, they should not continue ever to be treated as 
children or imbeciles.... . 

“In short, the municipal body should be, as regards essentials, 
really independent, so far as the interference of our officials goes. 

‘“‘ Tf, however, we begin, as we have been wont to do, from the top 
instead of from the bottom—7.e., nominate a council of men of rank 
and consideration, and then descend to details as best we may—the 
whole thing will become a sham and a delusion; and still more so if 
we associate our own officers with them in their proceedings, whether 
deliberative or executive.” 


Again, Sir George Campbell,* writing of Bengal in 1871-72, 
remarked :— 


‘“‘ His impression was very strong that if educated gentlemen con- 
nected with various towns in various parts of the country are asked to 
give their assistance and time and labour for the public good, it is 
clear that. we should entrust them with very considerable powers.” 
“Municipal institutions were indigenous to the country, and we might 
hope that in a country where those institutions were in full working 
order, long before we had them in the British Isles, in a country in 
some respects that of their birth, such institutions might flourish and 
rapidly succeed.” “ Self-governing institutions were a very essential 
part in the very constitutions of the Aryan race.” He did not agree 
in the argument that municipal institutions must be the precursor of 
free political institutions. He believed that human reason was so 

* “ Extracts from Speeches and Letters regarding the Bengal Municipalities 
Bill.” Calcutta, 1873. 
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constituted that what was called patriotism and public spirit were the 
natural accompaniments and result of self-government. 

If you made a beginning of self-government, public spirit 
and patriotism would result. His object (as Lieutenant-Governor) 
was to give municipalities real self-government, and not to make them 
sham institutions (by subordinating them to the magistrates). No 
effort should be wanting on his part to render municipalities self- 
governing bodies. He had nothing more at heart, believing that 
municipal government is the shape in which a measure of freedom may 
best be given to, and exercised by, the people of this country in the 
present stage of their national existence. He would rather see a little 
done voluntarily by the people themselves through their representa- 
tives than a good deal done under pressure from above.” ‘I hold,” he 
said, ‘‘ very earnest views on the subject of local self-government. I 
believe it is our duty to educate the people, as far as in our power, to 
govern themselves: I believe that the power and the habit of self- 
government must come from below upwards, and that it must come 
from municipal institutions first—going upwards to higher and larger 
institutions.” ‘I should myself be willing to run the risk of a check to 
improvements, feeling that the power of self-government is even more 
important than material improvement.” “Ifyou are gradually to bring 
the people to appreciate the system of self-government, to lead them 
to take an interest in their own affairs, they must have real and 


practical powers in their own affairs, and the greatest power of all 
being taxation, they must have real power in respect of taxation.” 


Mr. A. O, Hume, C.B., formerly Secretary to the Government 
of India, an officer whose knowledge of native life and character 
in the North-Western Provinces is exceptionally wide, wrote 
thus in 1872 :— 


‘So long as people are absolutely in statu pupillart, so long as they 
are really wholly unable to think and act for themselves, an absolute 
paternal despotism may be desirable, and is certainly defensible; but 
when this incapacity for thought and action ceases, or diminishes, so 
too does the expediency and the justification for despotic rule; and a 
persistence in this latter after it has ceased to be suitable can only end, 
sooner or later, ina violent convulsion. 

‘‘ My contention is that amongst the leaders of the populatior of the 
larger towns in many parts of India, but specially in Bengal, this 
incapacity has disappeared, They may not be willing to think pre- 
cisely as we do, or to act to such an extent as many think desirable, 
but they are no longer absolute children; they have made vast pro- 
gress during the last twenty-five years (a progress due not to our sham 
municipal institutions here, but to our literature, our history, our 
triumphs in physical science, all of which are now theirs almost as 
much as ours), and they have become entitled to at least moderate 
share of municipal self-government. 

“And here let me enter my earnest protest against the fallacy 
so often and so complacently reiterated which assumes that the playing 
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at municipalities by Government nominees who are at every step and 
every point subject to the control of the magistrate of the district, the 
Commissioner and the Lieutenant-Governor, can ever pave the way or 
train men for real self-government. What man was ever made a good 
shot or qualified to handle safely loaded fire-arms by being exercised 
with a wooden musket? The mechanical motions, whether of rifle 
practice or administration, are soon enough acquired at any time: it 
is perception, judgment, discretion, care, and accuracy that have to be 
acquired, and what of these is taught by ‘dummy’ exercise? Nay 
more, without real power and real responsibilities, you will never 
succeed in inducing the best men—be they Indians or Europeans—to 
do their best at any work; and so long as a system is adhered to, 
which renders municipal commissioners mere instruments of a despotic 
Government, bound to carry out measures they by no means them- 
selves approve, and which the people absolutely dislike, so long shall 
we fail to secure any practical exhibition of those qualities and 
capacities which stamp men as fitted for more or less independent 
administration.” 


Similar quotations might easily be multiplied, and the force 
which they possessed some ten or twenty years ago has gathered 
weight and intensity by the remarkable advance which the country 
has since made in the rapid spread of education, the development 
of the Press, and the increase of intelligence and public spirit 
that is year by year reported to be manifesting itself in every 
province of the Empire. But although the true theory of local 
self-government was thus early recognized, the Government was 
slow to act upon it; and in the great majority of instances the 
local bodies, municipal and district, were uniformly subjected to 
cluse and direct official control. 

How the subject forced itself upon Lord Ripon’s attention, he 
has himself explained in a speech replying to an address of the 
Lahore Municipality on the 8th of November, 1882, from which 
we take the following extract :— 


“The main and primary object of the Government of India in the 
steps which it is taking at the present time for the development and 
extension of self-government in this country, is to advance and pro- 
mote the political and popular education of the people, and to do what 
may be done, under the circumstances of these times, to induce the 
best and most intelligent men of the community to come forward and 
take a share in the management of their own local affairs, and to guide 
and aid and train them in the attainment of that important object. 
We have not been led to adopt this policy at this time in consequence 
of any mere inclinations of our own, but I may truly say that we have 
been almost forced to adopt it by the circumstances of the times with 
which we have had to deal. We had last year, as you are aware, to 
make arrangements for the renewal of those quinquennial provincial 
contracts which were originally introduced in the time of Lord Mayo, 
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and which formed one of the distinguishing features of that great 
policy of decentralization which will always constitute one of the 
greatest claims of that distinguished statesman upon the gratitude of 
India.* Those five years’ contracts were running out, and we had to 
consider upon what terms they should be renewed ; and when we came 
to turn our attention to that question, we thought it our duty to see 
whether the time had not come to apply more fully, and to carry 
out yet further, the policy which Lord Mayo had inaugurated; for it 
must ever be borne in mind that that policy, in its full intention, was 
not only of provincial decentralization, but that Lord Mayo looked 
with the eye of a statesman to promote also the great object of self- 
government; and it seemed to us that we could not better apply the 
principles which he laid down than by carrying decentralization 
beyond the stage at which—not, I believe, in accordance with his 
desire, but owing to circumstances which followed his unhappy decease 
—it had been arrested, and to advance it from decentralization as 
between the Government of India and the Provincial Governments, to 
decentralization as between those Provincial Governments and the local 
bodies within their jurisdiction. But when we came to look at this 
problem and to seek for a solution of it, we found that it would be 
essential to infuse new life and fresh vigour into those local bodies on 
which we desired to confer fuller and more extended powers.” 


Accordingly in announcing to the Provincial Government the 
terms of the revised financial contracts made with them last year, 
the Government of India, in a Resolution of the Financial Depart- 
ment of the 30th of September, 1881, invited them to consider 
(1) what items of receipt and charges could be transferred from 
Provincial to local “ heads” of account for administration by 
committees comprising non-official and, wherever possible, elected 
members, and what items already treated in the accounts as 
Local, but not so administered, might suitably be so; (2) what 
redistribution of items was desirable, in order to lay on Local and 
Municipal bodies those which are best understood and appre- 
ciated by the people ; (3) what measures, legislative or other, 
were necessary to ensure more local self-government. Incidentally 








* The policy of financial decentralization India owes mainly to the brothers 
Strachey ; and it is fully explained in their book on “The Finances and Public 
Works of India.” Briefly stated it amounts to this:—The Imperial Govern- 
ment makes over to the various Provincial Governments the management of 
the principal heads of Provincial Revenue, and the control of most branches 
of Civil Expenditure (subject to certain general rules and conditions) on con- 
tracts, the monetary terms of which are fixed for five years atatime. The 
Local Governments are allowed to benefit by their own good administration 
and economy, and are relieved from the interference of the Supreme Govern- 
ment in details. On the other hand the Supreme Government ceases to be 
worried by constant proposals for increased expenditure—its liabilities are 

recisely known, and its work very greatly lightened. Above all else, friction 
ewes. the Supreme and Local Governinents is reduced to a minimum. 
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they were requested also to consider (4) ways of equalizing local 
and municipal taxation throughout the empire, checking severe 
and unsuitable imposts, and favouring forms most in accordance 
with popular opinion and sentiment. In separate letters addressed 
to each Local Government, the Provincial authorities were at the 
same time furnished with a brief analysis of the existing distri- 
bution of items as shown in the imperial accounts, that they 
might see the points which had chiefly struck the Government of 
India in connection with these suggestions being made that 
Municipalities would be relieved of charges now laid on them for 
police (the control of which must remain with Government) and 
per contra be entrusted with larger jurisdiction in respect of 
education and medical charity, sanitation and local works. 
Meantime a general inquiry had been instituted by the 
Government into the working of the elective system in those 
municipalities where it had already been introduced, and a 
general examination had been made of the position of the local 
boards throughout the country. The result of this inquiry went 
to confirm the truth of the experience above referred to, that 
non-official gentlemen are not, as a rule, willing to give up their 
time to serve on Boards where they are expected merely to 
register the decisions of the presiding official, but that in the 
few cases where reasonable freedom of action had been allowed, 
the non-official members had shown much zeal and inteliigence. 
The reports proved clearly enough that in most instances, as we 
have already said, the true principles of local self-government 
had been to a great extent lost sight of or set aside. Sir A. 
Eden, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, was found to have 
expressed repeated and emphatic opinions that where com- 
mittees had in that province failed to show interest in their 
work, the fault generally lay with the presiding Government 
officer; and there could be no reasonable doubt that most 
district officers preferred to keep their committees at arm’s 
length as much as possible, and to do the work themselves, 
(Mr. Seton-Karr, we observe in passing, practically admits this 
in his plea that local work, which the law certainly entrusted to 
the corporate local boards, “ has hitherto been the least irksome 
and the most gratifying part of the public duty” of the district 
Magistrate—i.c., of the presiding officer of the board in his 
individual capacity.) It was found, moreover, that under some 
local laws the powers of the boards as such were so restricted by 
the requirement of superior sanctidn to expenditure and action of 
all kinds that they could not be expected to take any keen 
interest in their duties. 
_ Ona review of all these circumstances, the Governor-General 
in Council proceeded to indicate the views of the Government on 
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the general question: of local self-government in the Resolution of 
the 18th of May, 1882. 

After reciting the heads of the policy of financial decentraliza- 
tion and localization, laid down in the previous Resolution of 
September, and adverting to the fact that communications had 
been received from all the Local Governments accepting that 
policy, Lord Ripon went on to set forth his further views at 
length. He explained at the outset that the Government was 
quite prepared to face the fact that at the first start of a system 
conferring enlarged powers upon local bodies, mistakes would 
probably be made by them, and the work would possibly for 
a time not be quite so well done as if it had remained in the 
hands of Government officers. The Government, it was said, 
viewed the scheme not so much as one for securing, primarily, 
improved administration as “an instrument for political and 
popular education.” The Government, however, relied on its 
officers to so assist in giving effect to its views, by bringing to 
bear on the development of the scheme “administrative tact and 
directive energy,” as to reduce to a minimum this period of 
failure, should such occur. It was pointed out that the task of 
administration was yearly becoming more onerous, and that it 
was yearly becoming harder for Government officers unaided to 
get through their tasks, while there was at the same time rapidly 
growing up, all over the country, an educated and intelligent 
class, which it was most desirable to utilize for public purposes. 
It had now, in fact, become imperative to lead the people 
more generally into paths of self-help, and induce them to 
manage as far as possible those local matters that need not, 
for Imperial reasons, be kept strictly in the hands of the paid 
officers of Government. 

All this must to an unprejudiced critic appear the merest 
truism. It remained for Conservative ingenuity to discover in 
it a “deliberate insult and degradation of the whole body of 
district officers,” and a general handing over of the work of 
the country to “irresponsible bodies of ignorant and apathetic 
villagers and interested place hunters.” The views expressed 
are merely those of many experienced Indian administrators in 
bygone years; and to dispute them is really to discredit the 
whole policy of England towards the natives of India for the last 
half century. It is true that the term “ political education” 
has been taken up ina manner not fully contemplated by the 
Government of India. The native newspapers, for instance, 
forthwith built upon it an airy and gaseous fabric of their own, 
culminating in an Imperial Indian Parliament, to which, as 
they fabled, all power would very shortly be transferred, and in 
which even the Viceroy in Council might eventually merge. 
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Lord Ripon was hailed as the deliverer of a new political gospel, 
and, popular as he had been before, became at once the idol of 
the whole educated native community. In some quarters indeed 
it was solemnly proposed to admit him forthwith to a place in 
the Indian Pantheon. His political opponents at home with 
less justification seem to have imagined.that he was plotting to 
convert the whole of India into a sort of Radical school and 
arranging to train up the educated youth of the country in all 
the tenets of the Cobden Club. The Viceroy had, however, 
before him no such foolish or felonious ideals. He simply con- 
templated allowing the people to manage in future their local 
roads, drains, dispensaries, and schools, with less active inter- 
ference on the part of Government, believing that meni who are 
competent to conduct the business of bankers, merchants, 
lawyers, landlords, and the like, with profit to themselves, may 
fairly be expected to manage the most ordinary public business 
with advantage to the community. 

Sir John Strachey* tells us truly that municipal institutions 
are in India, as they have been elsewhere, the “first practical 
step in political education.” But “between the first step and the 
last there is a long and weary road to travel. We may look 
forward to a time in the far distant future when the people 
of India shall no longer be held in leading-strings; when 
education, intelligence and public spirit shall have become so 
general that there will be no longer place there for bureaucratic 
Government ; when the various provinces, and even the empire 
itself, shall be managed on constitutional principles and by repre- 
sentative methods. We believe it to be the lofty mission of 
England in India to make the dawn of that day possible. But 
ideas of this kind are at present far outside the range of practical 
politics. They certainly never entered into the mind of Lord 
Ripon’s Government. ‘The object we have had in view” 
(said the Viceroy to the Lucknow Municipal Commissioners) 
“has been to induce the best, the most intelligent, and the most 
influential men in the country to come forward and take a larger 
part than hitherto in the management of their own local affairs, 
and gradually to train them to do so moreand more.” And these 
“ocal affairs” have been over and over again declared to be such 
matters as municipal and county boards ordinarily deal with. 
The sternest warnings have been given that political discussions 
of any kind will not be tolerated. 

In regard to the constitution of the Local Boards, the Govern- 
ment of India fully recognized the impossibility and absurdity of 





* “The Finances and Public Works of India,” p. 8. 
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attempting to introduce any uniform system throughout the whole 
of India. The circumstances of each province differ so widely, 
the people are in such various stages of advancement, and 
political considerations are so diverse, that large latitude of dis- 
cretion was necessarily left to the local authorities. 

Lord Ripon* explained his views on this point on various 
public occasions as well as in the Resolution of May. We may 
eae here what he said to the Delhi Municipality in November 
ast :— 


‘We did not desire to introduce into India any cut-and-dried system 
framed upon an English model, or based upon specially English political 
theories. We did not desire to lay down apy uniform system to be 
adopted under all circumstances throughout the length and breadth of 
this great land, whether in regard to the composition of local bodies, 
to the extension of the franchise, or to the system of control. On the 
contrary, no one who reads the Resolution of the Government of India 

‘of last May can fail to perceive that what we wished was to see a 
variety of systems tried in different parts of the country, in order that 
we might find out by actual experience what was the system, or what 
were the systems, best suited to each province and to each portion of 
this great peninsula. And we desired also, above all things, that the 
new arrangements of self-government should as far as possible be those 
which were most consistent with the habits and the customs of the 
people in the different parts of India; that they should be drawn up 
in close consultation with representative men of different classes and 
districts ; that they shoull be based so far as may be upon the indi- 
genous native institutions which still exist; and that we should avail 
ourselves to the utmost of those “‘ organic groups” which are still to 
be found amongst us, so that the system to be founded might be one 
consonant with the traditions of the country and the feelings and 
requirement of the people. 

“Then again, gentlemen, we did not require that the system which 
we propose to inaugurate should be applied by the various Local 
Governments to every portion of the territory under their respective 
control. We were not so foolish as to believe that all parts of India 
were fitted for a system of this description; we know very well that 
in this great land there are men of many races and in many stages of 
civilization, and that while you may find, in the most advanced parts 
of India, men of developed intellects and great intelligence, skilled in the 
management of their own private affairs, and well capable of managing 
the public affairs of their own localities, there are also parts of the 
country which are inhabited by races still scarcely removed from the 
savage stage; and that it would be utterly absurd to introduce any 
system of self-government among Sonthals, or Bhils, or Khoonds,” 





* We have thought it best to allow Lord Ripon to explain the leading 
features of his policy in his own words, His speeches in India have been 
collected and published by an admiring Native editor. 
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There were, however, certain general principles which the 
Government of India desired to see followed, wherever possible. 
These were (1) restriction of the areas to be placed under rural 
boards so as to ensure local knowiedge and interest on the part 
of the members, provision being made, if thought desirable, for 
District Councils or Controlling Boards to deal with matters of 
wider importance ; (2) a decided preponderance on the boards of 
non-official members—a principle already recognized in all the 
local laws creating Municipal or District Committees; and (3) the 
adoption of some sort of elective system wherever practicable. In 
sketching out the mode of applying these principles, Lord Ripon 
naturally kept most prominently in view those places where they 
could be safely and fully worked out. But the Local Govern- 
ments were given the widest possible discretion to decide as to the 
manner and the extent of the application in each case. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more unfair than the assertion that “this brand- 
new constitution” (as if anything that could be called a consti- 
tution had been positively laid down) “was to be made to fit 
provinces so dissimilar as Bombay, the Central Provinces, Oudh, 
or Behar.” The published papers show that as a fact the Local 
Governments have been allowed the utmost freedom in their ar- 
rangements, and have received cordial support from the Govern- 
ment of India in every deviation they have thought it desirable 
anywhere to make from the perfect ideal of the May Resolution. 
Yet ignorant critics have ventured to congratulate the public 
on the judicious way in which Local Governments have managed 
to get “round” the policy of the Supreme Government, when 
in fact they were only giving effect to its positive orders. It 
may also be remarked in passing that the peculiar features in 
the Bengal scheme which have provoked the most hostile 
criticism are entirely the work of that Local Government ; they 
were only accepted by the Governor-General in Council out of 
his earnest wish to leave the Lieutenant-Governor (who by the 
way is a strong Conservative) to do what he thought best for his 
Province. There are perhaps points in the scheme to which 
exception may fairly be taken, but for these the Lieutenant- 
Governor and his advisers are solely responsible. 

Having explained his views as to the constitution of the 
boards, Lord Ripon went on to touch briefly upon the question 
of the control to be exercised over them by Government and its 
local officers. We cannot explain the intention of the Govern- 
ment of India in this respect better than by reproducing the 
following quotations from its letter of the 4th of October, 1882, 
to the Bombay Government :—- 

“Furthermore, the powers which it is proposed to entrust to local 
boards arenot in any sense unlimited, but are in fact most strictly limited. 
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The local objects to be entrusted to their management are merely those 
which they already administer, and which are described in the Reso- 
lution of Lord Mayo’s Government above quoted; and although it is 
contemplated that in the performance of their functions they should be 
less subject than at present to official directions, it is clearly laid down 
in the Resolution of the 18th of May that in respect of several of those 
functions, such as the raising of loans, the imposition of new taxes, the 
alienation of property, interference with matters involving religious 
questions or effecting the public peace, &c.—the sanction of authority 
would be necessary, as heretofore, to give validity to their pro- 
ceedings. Besides this general form of control it was explained in 
the Resolution (paragraphs 17 and 18) that it was the intention 
of the Government of India that the district officer should supervise 
and control from without the proceedings of the local boards within 
his district, while the Government were to retain all necessary powers 
for dealing with any board that failed in its duty—powers extending 
from simple remonstrance up to an absolute, though temporary, super- 
session of the defaulting body, and, of course, including such inter- 
mediate measures for the prevention of serious and persistent 
neglect of duty as might be determined upon in consultation with 
Local Governments.” 


The precise amount of control, as Lord Ripon himself has 
elsewhere pointed out, “must vary with the advancement of 
the people and the circumstances of the district.” But the 
point to which the Viceroy attached cardinal importance was that 
wherever those circumstances did admit of it (a point for Local 
Governments to decide) the Magistrates of the districts or sub- 
divisions should cease to be the chairmen or even members of all 
purely administrative boards. It was desired that they should 
supervise and control the proceedings of the boards from without, 
but should not interfere personally in the deliberations or usurp 
the initiative in matters entrusted to the management of the 
Committees. The Resolution of May stated the view of the 
Government thus :— 


“There appears to be great force in the argument that so long as 
the chief executive officers are, as a matter of course, chairmen of 
the Municipal and District Committees, there is little chance of these 
Committees affording any effective training to their members in the 
management of local affairs, or of the non-official members taking any 
real interest in local business. The non-official members must be led 
to feel that real power is placed in their hands, and that they have real 
responsibilities to discharge. It is doubtful whether they have under 
present arrangements any sufficient inducement to give up their time 
and attention to the transaction of public business, There is this 
further objection to the district officer acting as chairman, that if the 
non-official members are independent and energetic, risk may arise 
of unseemly collision between the chairman and the Board, The 
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former would be in a far more dignified and influential position if he 
supervised and controlled the proceedings of the Board from outside, 
acting as arbiter between all parties, and not as leader of any. 

“The Governor-General in Council therefore would wish to see non- 
official persons acting, wherever practicable, as chairmen of the local 
Boards. There, may, however, be places where it would be impossible 
to get any suitable non-official chairman, and there may be districts 
where the chief executive officer must for the present retain these 
duties in his own hands. But his Excellency in Council trusts that the 
Local Governments will have recourse sparingly to the appointment of 
executive officers as chairmen of local Boards; and he is of opinion 
that it should be a general rule that when such an officer is chairman 
of any local Board, he shall not in that capacity have a vote in 
its proceedings. This arrangement will, to some extent, tend to 
strengthen the independence of the non-official members, and keep 
the official chairman, where there must be such, apart from the pos- 
sible contentions of opposing parties.” 


Now this is the feature in the general scheme which has chiefly 
drawn down upon it the censures of adverse critics, and it is worth 
while to submit it to further examination. 

It is admitted by the Viceroy and his advisers that there are 
many districts in which, owing to political considerations, or the 
backwardness of the people, the district officer must remain the 
chairman of the Boards where such exist, or continue to be the 
local executive where Boards are impossible. The Local Govern- 
ments must decide, on their responsibility, what districts are in 
this ‘ parlous’ state, and they will do so, we may be sure, without 
running any risks by an undue leaning to liberality. Even Sir 
Charles Aitchison, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, whose 
views are more advanced on this subject than those of any other 
Provincial ruler, has shown, by his published orders on the 
reports of his district and divisional officers, that the land of the 
Five Rivers will not be lost in his time by any rash supersession 
of the district officers. But there are many of the older districts 
in Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and some in other Provinces 
also, where the State can command the services of intelligent 
non-officials, European and Natives, who are perfectly competent 
to look after local matters without being subject to the immediate 
supervision and personal direction of the district magistrate. As 
a matter of fact, in some few districts the magistrates, especiaily 
those who have a real talent for administration and are some- 
thing better than mere grinding machines, have for years past 
left their committees almost entirely to their independent work- 
ing, contenting themselves with keeping an eye upon all that 
goes on, discussing frankly with them points of difference, and 
only interposing effectively when interposition is seen to be 
necessary in the public interests. In the majority of instances, 
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however, the local committees of all kinds have, as we before 
explained, hitherto been shams. The magistrate goes to the 
meeting with all the business cut and dried. He has not un- 
frequently given effect to his proposals in anticipation of what he 
takes to be a mere formal sanction. The members are expected 
simply to register his resolutions, and any attempt at inquiry or 
opposition is summarily snubbed. A district magistrate in the 
interior has too much power in his hands for any native gentle- 
man to feel happy in crossing him. He finds it simpler to stay 
away from the Board meetings altogether, and the annual reports 
have hitherto been full of complaints of the scant attendance on 
the part of members. European members are even less willing 
to attend meetings of this sort, but generally they and the 
magistrate pull together, and they are content to leave their 
interests in his hands. In a few of the more advanced districts 
something like an “ opposition” has, however, of late years, been 
organized among the non-official members, and a reasonable 
Constitutional check has been at times placed on the autocratic 
action of the magistrate. In such cases the ruler of the district 


has to descend to the arena of wordy conflict, and, if he would 
carry his proposals, has to gather round him aud keep together 
a “chairman’s party’—not by any means a dignified position 


for a Government officer to fill. This tendency to independ- 
ence of action on the part of the non-official members is rapidly 
extending. 

Now, under Lord Ripon’s scheme, the district officer will, as a 
matter of fact, be more absolutely independent than he is at 
present, even while presiding over the most servile of these 
Boards. He will now simply have to watch their proceedings, 
having power to inspect their works and to call for reports and 
explanations on any matters about which he desires to satisfy 
himself. If all goes well he will remain quiet. If anything goes 
wrong, instead of having to call a meeting and fight the question 
to an uncertain issue, he will refer it for opinion to his professional 
adviser—medical, engineering, or educational, as the case may 
be. Fortified with their report he will invite the Board to 
reconsider its plans. In nine cases out of ten the Board will 
yield. In the tenth it may be recalcitrant or show cause for the 
view taken by it. If the magistrate is still unconvinced the 
whole question will go to higher authority for final settlement. 
If a Board is persistently obstructive or useless the Government 
can suspend it, carry out its works at its cost, and reconstitute it 
with fresh members thereafter. It appears to us that the powers 
of district officers, so far from being minimized or set aside, are 
really under this scheme enhanced and improved, while at the 
same time a fair opening is left for the independent action of the 
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local boards. Every provision is certainly made for reducing the 
risk of bad work to a minimum. 

But there is another advantage in severing the direct connec- 
tion of the district officers with the Boards, and that is the 
superior administrative training which their new duties will give 
to those officers themselves. During the last fifteen years or so 
the volume of a district officer's work has grown in a way of 
which the worthy retired Indians in London who criticize this 
scheme have absolutely no conception. Their idea of a District 
Magistrate is that of the good old days, when there was plenty 
of time for pig-sticking and “shikar” of all sorts; when men 
went to “Cutcherry” at 2 P.M. and came away at 5 P.M.; when 
the work was done mainly in the saddle, under the tentflap, or 
beneath the village mango tope. The Magistrate-Collector of 
the present day is an anxious, hardly-driven man, “the drudge 
of many Departments” (as Sir G. Campbell called him), who is 
tied to his office desk from 10 A.M. to 6 P.M., buried in masses of 
petitions, reports, statistics, files of every kind; to whom each 
day brings demands for information or calls for opinion upon 
new fibres, new laws, new fads of all sorts. Lost in the mass 
of detail, too many of these officers have failed to learn the 
true art of administration. They are not so much the executive 
controlling heads of the various branches of district Government 
as the chief clerks of a huge district office. To relieve them of 
the detail of municipal business, of roads, sanitation, medical 
relief, and school management, is to set them free to learn the 
proper functions of an Indian administrator, to make it possible 
for them to take a wider view of the requirements of their 
charge, and to train them up for filling usefully the higher offices 
of the State. We say emphatically that the administrative 
work of the districts has shown distinct signs of deterioration of 
recent years; and if space permitted we would undertake to 
prove this. The first step towards improvement must be to 
relieve the overworked district officer, and give him time for 
the higher duties of his arduous and honourable profession. 

How Lord Ripon views the position of the district officer may 
be gathered from another passage in his Lahore addresses— 


“T believe that there cannot be a greater error than that of those 
who suppose that, by this system, the just and legitimate influence of 
district officers will be diminished. I hold, on the contrary, it will be 
found that that influence will be increased. No doubt such a system 
as this will make a call upon somewhat different qualities from those 
which have been brought forward under the present system of more 
direct administration. I should say that, for the future, we shall! 
require rather the qualities of the statesman than the qualities of the 
administrator ; and, for my own part, I think that the qualities of the 
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statesman are the higher qualities of the two; and though it may be 
true that the qualities of statesmanship called forth vy a policy of this 
description differ somewhat from those which have been exhibited in 
the past, yet I for one cannot admit that, in the guidance, the training, 
and the leading of a great and intelligent population in times of peace, 
there are not just as high qualities required as those which are brought 
to light in days of war and of diplomacy.” 


It is probable that in some provinces, under the legislative 
projects now on the anvil, the district officer will, while he is 
withdrawn from direct connection with the local administrative 
boards, be constituted the President of a district Controlling 
Council, composed of delegated, nominated, or elected members. 
This arrangement will perhaps satisfy those who dread, though 
without reason, the apparent effacement of the district officer. 
It must at the same time be clearly understood that this plan 
really reduces the independent powers of control which the 
Government of India contemplated his possessing. 

We have left ourselves no room to deal with the general 
charge brought against the whole native community, to the effect 
that “combination among its various classes for public objects 
is unknown and impossible ;” and that the results of trusting 
local affairs to local boards will only be to “ perpetuate corruption 
and venality.” A statement of that kind “smells musty” to 
those who know the India of to-day. It has no foundation in 
fact, and is contradicted by every-day experience, and by the 
witness of the Indian Press, The argument, moreover, over- 
looks the fact that the Government has not proposed to limit 
the membership of the boards to natives. It desires to avail 
itself of the services of non-officials of all classes—native, 
European, and Eurasian. In Assam the tea-planters may, if 
they choose, practically assume the entire management of their 
local communications. In Behar the indigo-planters have a 
field of improvement open to them such as even they have never 
had before. The railway employés may demand their fair 
share of representation. Coffee-planters, settlers of all kinds, 
are entitled to insist on the local governments making provi- 
sion to meet their wants, and bring them in upon the boards, 
There is no anti-European exclusiveness to be found in any part 
of the scheme. 

It is doubtless, however, true that the natives are those who 
are most interested in its success, and it must be defended or 
condemned mainly in its relations tothem. In itself it involves, 
as we have shown, no such revolutionary programme as its 
opponents assert or as injudicious advocates may fancy. Neither 
is it a cut-and-dried “constitution” imposed by arbitrary power 
on dissimilar provinces. It is a broad, generous, and elastic 
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measure which will be cordially carried through by the Indian 
services when once they have fully grasped its bearings. It is 
in perfect harmony with and issues directly out of the deliberate 
policy of the State towards the subject peoples of India, and is 
justified by the remarkable advances they have made within the 
last twenty years. We are satisfied that this policy will never 
be deliberately reversed by Parliament. The Government of 
India must in the very nature of things be a progressive Govern- 
ment. Its whole task is to lead its subjects up to better things 
and higher levels. This it must do cautiously but steadily; 
“not swift nor slow to change,” but never shrinking from such 
changes as appear to it to be needed in the true interests of the 
Indian people. 





Art. 1V.—AntHony TROLLOPE. 


An Autobiography. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. In Two Vols. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons: Edinburgh and London. 1882. 


“ TYVACH human soul gifted above the souls of common men,”’ 

so it has been said, “ leaves, as it passes away from this 
lower world, a light peculiar to itself. As in a mountainous 
country each lofty peak is illumined with a different hue by the 
setting sun, so also each of the higher summits of human society 
is lighted up by the sunset of life with a different colour. 
Whether the difference arises from the materials of which it is 
composed, or from the relative position it has occupied, a new and 
separate lesson is taught by it of truth, or of duty, of wisdom 
or of hope.”* 

Let us turn, then, to the popular writer whose Autobiography is 
before us, and see what lessons we can learn from his life and 
character. His object in writing his life was “ the benefit of 
those who may read it, and, when young, may intend to follow the 
same career ;” he continues: “ Nulla dies sine linéa—let that 
be their motto, and let their work be to them as is his common 
work to the common labourer.”¢ In truth, the lesson of Anthony 
Trollope’s life is but a fresh illustration of the rule that success 
almost always in the end rewards plodding, persevering diligence 
when animated and supported by “ cheerful, lasting hope.” 





* From Dean Stanley’s Sermon on Lord Palmerston: ‘“Oratorical Year 
Book for 1865,” p. 325. 
T Vol. ii. p. 224, 
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Perseverance and hope carried him through the first twenty- 
six years of his life—* years,” he calls them, “of suffering, dis- 
grace and inward remorse ;”* and then through a career of con- 
stant labour, of many changes and of failures, both frequent and 
absolute, until he gained, as a public servant, the respect and 
confidence of his official chiefs, as a writer, popularity and at least 
moderate wealth. 

Anthony Trojlope was born in Keppel Street, Russell Square, 
in 1815. Like Macaulay and John Stuart Mill, he had a most 
unpleasant father. Were we called on to decide which of the 
three men—Zachary Macaulay, James Mill, or the elder Trollope 
—is entitled to the bad eminence of being among disagreeable 
men the most disagreeable, we should be puzzled. 

Readers of Mr. Trevelyan’s life of his uncle, and, even more, 
readers of the “ Autobiography” of J. S. Mill, on reading the 
following extract from A. Trollope’s autobiography will recognize 
a strong likeness between the three fathers :— 


“ My father had constantly an eye to my scholastic improvement. 
From my very babyhood, before my first days at Harrow, I had to 
take my place alongside of him as he shaved, at six o'clock in the 
morning, and say my early rules from the Latin Grammar, or repeat 
the Greek alphabet; and was obliged, at these early lessons, to hold 
my head inclined towards him, so that, in the event of guilty fault, he 
might be able to pull my hair without stopping his razor or dropping 
his shaving-brush. No father was ever more anxious for the educa- 
tion of his children, though, I think, none ever less knew how to go 
about the work. Of amusement, as far as I can remember, he never 
recognized the need; he allowed himself no distraction, and did not 
seem to think it was necessary to a child. I cannot bethink me of 
aught he ever did for my gratification, but for my welfare—for the 
welfare of us all—he was willing to make any sacrifice.” 


On the same page we read of an application of Scripture of 
which even Zachary Macaulay would have disapproved— 


“Tn passion my father knew not what he did, and he has knocked 
me down with the great folio Bible which he always used.” 


He was of the same opinion, perhaps, as the Sunday-school 
teacher who, when reproved by his superintendent for hitting a 
scholar over the head with a Bible, quoted in his justification the 
text, “ Scripture is profitable for correction.” 

The elder Trollope was in his early days a man of some and 
had hopes of higher fortune. He was educated at Winchester, 





* Vol. i. p. 79. 
t Ibid., pp. 19, 20; conf. J. 8. Mills’s “‘ Autobiography,” chap. i. passim. 
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and became a Fellow of New College. He was called to the 
Bar, and at the time of Anthony’s birth practised in Chancery. 
He had the reputation of being an excellent and most con- 
scientious lawyer, but his intolerable temper drove away his 
clients and ruined his professional prospects; his other hopes 
were also frustrated. An old uncle, to whom he was heir- 
presumptive, married and had a family. The unsuccessful 
lawyer and disappointed heir was of the opinion, entertained to 
their ruin by so many who have failed in other trades, that 
farming is a business in which money may be made without . 
special education or apprenticeship, instead of its being, as his 
son well says, “Of all trades the one in which an accurate 
knowledge of what things should be done and the best manner 
of doing them is most necessary, and it is one also for success 
in which a sufficient capital is indispensable.” The father had 
no knowledge, and what capital he had was soon exhausted. 
He took a large farm at Harrow, then a completely country 
arish, and, holding only a lease, committed the additional 
imprudence of building his house on another man’s land. This 
house ere long he was compelled to let, and the family descended 
to a farm-house on the land which, by the name of “ Orley 
Farm,’* was afterwards made well known to many by the 
of Anthony Trollope and the pencil of John Millais. The 
father’s connection with “ Orley Farm” was disastrous. Not so 
that of his son. It stands the fourth highest in his list of the 
sums he gained by his works, 

The elder Trollope endeavoured, and with eqnal want of 
success, to combine with his calling of a farmer the additional 
one of an ecclesiastical encyclopedist. He commenced what he 
termed an “Encyclopedia Lcclesiastica,’ on which, to the 
moment of his death, he laboured with the same unflagging 
industry which his son showed in his literary career, At the 
time of the father’s death a portion of his book had been pub- 
lished by subscription, but “it has long since been buried id 
the midst of that huge pile of futile literature, the building up 
of which has broken so many hearts.”+ _ 

If Anthony Trollope was unfortunate in his father, he was 
fortunate in his mother. Of her it may truly be said that she 
carried her whole family on her shoulders. When her husband’s 
misfortunes increased she, with three of her children, went to 
America with the view of establishing Henry, the second son, 
in one of the Western States. She opened a bazaar or large 
shop in Cincinnati; it was a failure. She was a shrewd 
observer and carefully noted the, to her, strange people amongst 





* Published in 1862, t Vol. i. p. 19. 
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whom her lot was cast. She was then fifty, and had never 
written a line or earned a shilling, but she knew that unless 
she could make money there was no money for any of her 
family. She determined to write a book on America, and she 
produced “The Domestic Manners of the Americans.” It was 
published in 1832, and its author was fortunate enough to 
receive for it £800. Thenceforth, for more than twenty years, 
she derived a large income from her writings. 
Her son describes her as— 


“ An unselfish, affectionate, and most industrious woman, with great 
capacity for enjoyment, and high physical gifts. She was endowed, 
too, with much creative power, with considerable humour, and a 
genuine feeling for romance. But she was neither clear-sighted nor 
accurate, and, in her attempts to describe morals, manners, and even 
facts, was unable to avoid the pitfalls of exaggeration.”* 


Elsewhere he says of her— 


“No observer was ever less qualified to judge of the prospects or 
even of the happiness of a young people.” 


Charles Dickens, after his first visit to America, and the pub- 
cation of his “American Notes,” wrote that, allowing for the 
change the publication of Mrs. Trollope’s book had worked “ in 
many social features of American society,” and for the time (ten 
years) that had passed since she wrote, he was convinced that 
there was no writer who had so well and accurately described it 
in many of its aspects. 


“T do not recollect,” he adds, ‘ever to have heard or seen the 
charge of exaggeration made against a feeble performance, though in 
its feebleness it may have been most untrue. It seems to me essen- 
tially natural, and quite inevitable, that common observers should 
accuse an uncommon one of this fault.” 


- The profits of the American book caused a transient gleam of 
prosperity at “Orley Farm.” Thenthere came the final catastrophe. 
The father fled to the Continent; his wife and four of the 
children followed him. The family settled at Bruges, then a 
Cave of Adullam for impecunious Englishmen. More troubles 
were at hand. Consumption showed itself in the second son 
and the younger daughter ; the father was broken-hearted, and 
disease soon showed itself in him. The maintenance of the 
whole family depended on the mother’s earnings by her pen. 
She was at her table at four in the morning, and had finished 





* Vol. i. p. 44. t Lbid., p. 31. 
t “Letters of Charles Dickens,” vol. i. p. 80. 
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her work before the world had begun to be aroused.* But from 
the time that sickness appeared in the household— 


“My mother’s most visible occupation,” writes Anthony, “ was 
that of nursing. There were two sick men in the house, and hers 
were the hands that tended them. The novels went on, of course. 
We had already learned to know that they would be forthcoming at 
stated intervals—and they were always forthcoming. The doctor’s 
vials and the ink-bottle held equal places in my mother’s room. I 
have written many novels under many circumstances; but I doubt 
much whether I could write one when my whole heart was by the bed- 
side of a dying son. Her power of dividing herself into two parts, and 
keeping her intellect by itself clear from the troubles of the world, and 
fit for the duty it had to do, I never saw equalled. I do not think 
that the writing of a novel is the most difficult task which a man may 
be called upon to do; but it is a task that may be supposed to demand 
a spirit fairly at ease. The work of doing it with a troubled spirit 
killed Sir Walter Scott. My mother went through it unscathed in 
strength, though she performed all the work of day-nurse and night- 
nurse to a sick household, for there were soon three of them dying.” 


Nevertheless, it was under these circumstances that Mrs. 
Trollope’s best novels were written. 

“My boyhood,” writes Trollope, “ was, I think, as unhappy as 
that of any young gentleman could well be.”{ And certainly in 
wretchedness it equalled, if it did not surpass, the boyhood of 
Charles Dickens and of Oliver Goldsmith. The father, himself a 
Wykehamist, had decided to send his sons to Winchester; but 
various reasons, the strongest of which probably was his ever- 
increasing poverty, led him to avail himself of the almost 
gratuitous education which Harrow School, according to the will 
of its founder, then§ offered to the children of residents in the 
parish, and there he sent his three sons. They went as day- 
boarders. Day-boarders at Harrow were not received on equal 
terms by the aristocratic crowd, composed of sons of peers and 
the sons of tradesmen who had made their ten thousand a year. 
The two elder Trollopes seem, however, to have been treated as 
other day-boarders. “I do not suppose,” adds their brother, 
“that they were well treated, but doubt whether they were 
subjected to the ignominy which I endured.”|| It would not be 
an exaggeration to apply to him Macaulay’s description of 
Goldsmith’s school-days :— 





* Vol. i. p. 33. + Ibid., pp. 38-41. t Zdid., p. 2. 

§ We say “then,” as of late years many changes have been most properly 
made in the regulations of the old endowed schools, of which, so far as regards 
Harrow, we know nothing. 

|| Zotd., p. 5. 
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“‘ He became the common butt of boys and masters, was pointed at 
as a fright in the playground, and flogged as a dunce in the school- 
room.” * 


Trollope himself says he endured “a daily purgatory.” The 
father’s poverty increased ; the boy was neglected, his clothes 
were shabby, his appearance dirty—the dirt of poverty. 


‘“‘T remember well,” he records, ‘ when I was still the junior boy 
in the school, Dr. Butler, the head-master, stopping me in the street, 
and asking me, with all the clouds of Jove on his brow and all the 
thunder in his voice, whether it was possible that Harrow School was 
disgraced by so disreputably dirty a little boy as I!” 


What follows illustrates the brutality of the public school- 
masters of that day, and tends to confirm the accuracy, so far as 
their schoolmasters are concerned, of the reminiscences of Mr. 
Serjeant Ballantyne and Mr. T. Mozley :— 


“T do not doubt that I was dirty; but I think he was cruel. He 
must have known me had he seen me as he was wont to see me, for he 
was in the habit of flogging me constantly. Perhaps he did not recog- 
nize me by my face.” t 


After three years, Anthony was removed to a private school at 
Sunbury, kept by a former tutor at Harrow— 


“During the two years I was there,” his narrative continues, 
‘though I never had any pocket-money, and seldom had much in the 
way of clothes, I lived more nearly on terms of equality with other 
boys than at any other period during my prolonged school-days.” 


But even here he was always in disgrace, and, on at least one 
occasion, was treated with the most cruel injustice. Trollope, 
and three other of the boys, were suspected of being guilty of 
some nameless horror, of which Trollope was not only innocent, 
but, even when he wrote his autobiography, did not know the 
nature. The master condemned him as the worst of the four 
because, to use Trollope’s words, “1, having come from a public 
school, might be supposed to be the leader of wickedness.” As 
the master had been a Harrow tutor, it is clear what was his 
estiinate of the morality and discipline of public schools. 


“The other three accused,” Trollope says, ‘‘ were no doubt wicked 
boys, but were the curled darlings of the school, who would never have 
selected me to share their wickedness with them.” } 





* Macaulay’s “ Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches,” p. 363, edition 1871. 
t Vol. i. pp. 5-6. $ Jbid., pp. 6-7. 
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The penalties inflicted on the offenders illustrate the irrational 
system of punishment then, and perhaps now, common in schools, 
and the nature and value of the so-called religious education 
there given :— 


“We had each to write out a sermon, and my sermon was the 
longest of the four. During the whole of one term we were helped 
last at every meal. We were not allowed to visit the playground till 
the sermon was finished. Mine was only done a day or two before 
the holidays. The master’s wife, when she saw us, shook her head 
with pitying horror: there were ever so many other punishments 
accumulated on our heads,”* 


A surfeit of sermon and an inferior and probably scanty 
supply of food was no doubt admirably suited to cure the moral 
infirmities of the offenders. At the opening of the next term 
the master whispered to Trollope that perhaps he had been 
wrong in condemning him ; but he had not the manliness or 
honesty to make a public confession of his injustice. It is 
refreshing to read Trollope’s outburst of honest indignation at 
his unjust treatment :— ; 


“ All that was fifty years ago, and it burns me now although 


it were yesterday. What lily-livered curs those boys must have 
been not to have told the truth!—at any rate, so far as I was con- 
cerned.” 


But worse remained behind. From Sunbury the unfortunate 
boy was sent to Winchester. Here he had for teacher and ruler 
his eldest brother, Thomas Adolphus, who not only had studied 
but in those capacities put in practice the theories of Draco. 
The result was that, as part of his daily exercise, he thrashed 
Anthony with a big stick. The brothers, when they attained 
to man’s estate, became fast friends, but in their schooldays 
Adolphus was of all Anthony’s foes the worst. The holidays 
brought this miserable boy a change but not happiness. The 
mother and most of the family were in America, and he once 
passed the Midsummer holidays in his father’s chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


“On this occasion,” he says, “‘my amusement consisted in wander- 
ing about amongst those old deserted buildings and in reading Shake- 
speare out of a bi-columned edition, which is still among my books. 
It was not that I had chosen Shakespeare, but that there was nothing 
else to read.” t 





* Vol. i. p. 7. + Ibid., p. 8. t Ibid., p. 12. 
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These compulsory readings of Shakespeare were destined to 
bear good fruit in days tocome. When Anthony had been a 
year and a half at Winchester his brother went with his father 
to America. Anthony’s condition then became worse than that 
of Charles Dickens at a like age, and worse even than the 
highly-coloured description of it which Dickens gives in “ David 
Copperfield.” No provision was made for him ; his college bills 
were left unpaid. The school tradesmen were told not to trust 
him, his pocket-money (a shilling a week) was stopped, the 
master whose duty it was to advance the money not unreason- 
ably declining to continue his advances, as those for the last half- 
year had not been paid. Anthony skulked about, ill-dressed 
and dirty, and became, as it were, a pariah amongst his school- 
fellows, who treated him with cruelty so great that, young as 
he was, he, as the only means of escape from his sufferings, 
thought of suicide. Such ill-treatment produced its natural 
effect ; he became hardened and reckless. He thus describes 
his state :— 


“T feel convinced in my mind that I have been flogged oftener than 
any human being alive. It was just possible to get five scourgings in 
one day at Winchester, and I have often boasted that I obtained them 
all. Looking back over half a century, I am not quite sure whether 
the boast is true; but if I did not, nobody ever did.”* 


After about a year and a half of these sufferings the father 
returned from America, and took Anthony from Winchester to 
live in a wretched, tumble-down, ill-furnished farmhouse at 
Harrow Weald—“ the gloom of that house,” he says, “ he is un- 
able to describe. He was again sent as a day boarder to 
Harrow School, where he was as much a pariah as he had been 
at Winchester. Every hand, both of the masters and boys, was 
against him. In his own words, “the indignities I endured are 
not to be described.”+ At length the much-enduring boy was 
driven to rebellion against his persecutors. He must be allowed 
to describe in his own words what he thinks the only satisfactory 
thing in his school career— 


“There came a great fight, at the end of which my opponent had 
to be taken home for awhile, If these words be ever printed, I trust 
that some schoolfellow of those days may still be left alive who will 
be able to say that, in claiming this solitary glory of my schooldays, 
I am not making a false boast.”t 


His father desired to send him to either Oxford or Cambridge. 





* Vol. i. p. 24. t Lbid., p. 16. t Lbid., pp. 17-25. 
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There were exhibitions from Harrow. Twice he tried for a 
sizarship at Clare Hall and failed. He made another futile at- 
tempt to gain a scholarship at Trinity, Oxford. After that the 
idea of a University career for him was abandoned. In such 
trials it was scarcely possible that he could succeed. In the 
twelve years of his stay at Harrow no attempt had been made 
to teach him anything but Latin and Greek, and very little 
attempt to teach him those languages. In the second period of 
his time at Harrow his father could not afford to pay the tutor’s 
fees. The masters neglected the boy, as a natural consequence 
the boy neglected his lessons. “There were twelve years of \~ 
tuition,” he says, “in which I do not remember that I ever knew \ 
a lesson.”* The after-career of a clever, successful schoolboy 
often belies the promise of his schooltime. It would be curious 
to know how many of Anthony Trollope’s contemporaries who 
were winners of Harrow prizes and exhibitions got on in the 
world as well as he did. 

We have related the circumstances under which the Trollope 
family emigrated to Bruges. At that second-rate continental 
town Anthony found himself 


“ An idle, desolate hanger-on, that most hopeless of human beings, 
a hobbledehoy of nineteen, without any idea of a career or a profes- 


sion or a trade. . . . . As well as I can remember,” he adds, “I was 
fairly happy, for there were pretty girls at Bruges with whom I could 
fancy that I was in love, and I had been removed from the real misery 
of school; but as to my future life I had not even an aspiration.” + 


At this time a commission in the Austrian service was offered 
tohim. For that service a knowledge of German and French 
was an indispensable qualification. Of those languages he knew 
almost nothing. To gain the necessary knowledge he became, 
as at one time of his life Goldsmith also did, an usher at a 
school ; “ my heart still sinks within me,” is his comment on this 
event of his career, as I reflect that any “one should have in- 
trusted to me the tuition of thirty boys.”{ In comparison with 
a lot so wretched as that of an usher we should think that of a 
crossing-sweeper infinitely preferable. For Anthony Trollope a 
better deliverance was at hand. His mother’s influence with 
the then Secretary of the General Post Office procured for him 
the offer of a clerkship in the office. He gladly accepted it, and 
left Brussels for London, passing through Bruges, where for the 
last time he saw his father and his brother Henry. 





* Vol. i. p. 25. ¢ Tbid., p. 37. 
t Lid., p. 39. 
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Anthony Trollope’s life was divided into two careers—the one 
official, the other literary. During a considerable part of his life 
they were pursued at the same time—sometimes the two blended 
together. So far as his memory lives—which he does not antici- 
pate*—it will live by his literary work. Though he was an 
energetic and efficient public servant, his services were not gene- 
rally known—scarcely by his chiefs sufficiently recognised, and 
it is not by his services that he will be remembered; although 
he helped in bringing about many iniprovements in the postal 
service. To him we dwellers in small, remote villages are in- 
debted for the free and early delivery of our letters, and for 
the privilege of being able to buy postage-stamps at our 
village post-office. The pillar letter-boxes, now to be found, 
not only in the streets of our towns, but in the hedgerows of 
the highways and byways of our country districts, were origin- 
ated by him. He was also the friend of the helots of our 
public service—the overworked and underpaid letter-carriers and 
sorters. As far as he could; he took care they should not be 
overworked, that they should be adequately paid, and, on the 
other hand, that they should be made to earn their wages, that 
they should have some hours to themselves, especially on 
Sunday, and, latterly, that they should not be crushed by what 
he calls “the damnable system of so-called merit.t He certainly 
would have opposed the illiberal rule by which country postmen 
are now deprived of their holidays on Good Friday and Christ- 
mas Day. 

The poverty and misfortune which overclouded his school- 
days pursued him into the early part of his post-office career. 
He tells a sad tale :— 


“My salary was to be £90 a year, and on that I was to live in 
London, keep up my character as a gentleman, and be happy. ‘That 
I should have thought this possible at the age of nineteen, and should 
have been delighted at being able to make the attempt, does not sur- 
prise me now; but that others should have thought it possible, friends 
who knew something of the world, does astonish me.” t 


The natural consequence followed. He soon became deeply in 
debt. He fell into the hands of a money-lender— 


“* A little, clean old man, who always wore a high, starched white 
cravat, inside which he had a habit of twisting his chin as he uttered 
his cautions.”§ . 


Daily visits from this gentleman damaged Trollope in the 





Vol. ii. p. 3. + Ibid., p. 118. 
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opinion of his official chiefs, nor were his relations with them 
improved when the air was darkened by a woman walking into 
the room in which he sat with six or seven other clerks, “ having 
a large basket on her arm and an immense bonnet on her head, 
and who addressed him in a loud voice, ‘ Anthony Trollope, 
when are you going to marry my daughter? We have all,” he 
adds, “had our worst moments, and that was one of my worst. 
I lived through it, however, and did not marry the young lady.” 
He protests that “no young man in such a position was ever much 
less to blame than he had been in this.”"* From his own admis- 
sions it is plain that he was habitually unpunctual, and that his 
behaviour to his chiefs was brusque and disrespectful. This 
fact gives colour to a somewhat ill-natured description of him 
“as banging about the world.”-+ The powers of endurance of 
his chiefs must have been strained to the utmost by their 
unruly subordinate. Of this we give an illustration in his own 
words :— 


“On one occasion, in the performance of my duty, I had to put a 
private letter containing bank notes on the Secretary’s table, which 
letter I had duly opened, as it was not marked private. The letter 
was seen by the Colonel,t but had not been moved by him when he . 
left the room. On his return it was gone. In the meantime I had 
returned to the room again in the performance of some duty. When 
the letter was missed I was sent for, and there I found the Colonel 
much moved about his letter, and a certain chief clerk, who, with a 
long face, was making suggestions as to the probable fate of the money. 
‘The letter has been taken,’ said the Colonel, turning to me angrily, 
and, by G—! there has been nobody in the room but you and I.’ As 
he spoke, he thundered his fist down upon the table. ‘Then,’ said I, 
‘by G—! you have taken it,’ and I also thundered my fist down, but, 
accidentally, not upon the table. There was there a standing movable 
desk, at which, I presume, it was the Colonel’s habit to write, and on 
this movable desk was a large bottle full of ink. My fist, unfortu- 
nately, came on the desk, and the ink at once flew up, covering the 
Colonel’s face and shirt front. Then it was a sight to see that senior 
clerk, as he seized a quire of blotting-paper, and rushed to the aid of 
his superior officer, striving to mop up the ink; anda sight also to see 
the Colonel, in his agony, hit right out through the blotting-paper at 
that senior clerk’s unoffending stomach. At that moment there came 
in the Colonel’s private secretary with the letter and the money, and I 
was desired to go back to my own room. This was an incident not 
in my favour, though I do not know that it did me special harm.”§ 





* Vol. i. pp. 63-4. 
t+ Vide the Saturday Review, Oct. 20, 1883. 
t Z.e., Colonel Maberly, then Secretary of the General Post Office. 
§ Vol. i. pp. 62-3. 
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In parliamentary or official life we can call to mind no such 
scene as this except the memorable occasion in the House of 
Commons, when William Wilberforce emptied the contents of 
the ink-bottle, which he always wore at his button-hole, on the 
white cords of Sir Thomas Acland, and then, snatching blotting 
paper from the clerk’s table, rushed, amidst the cheers and 
laughter of the House, to his friend to repair the mischief done 
to his apparel. Under the circumstances we do not wonder at 
reading that Trollope, for the first seven years of his public ser- 
vice, bore in: the office a decidedly bad character. This is his 
own description of himself :—“I was always on the eve of being 
dismissed, and yet was always striving to show how good a 

ublic servant I could become if only a chance were given 
me.’* At length the chance was given. There had been created 
in the service a new body of officers called surveyors’ clerks. 
A vacancy in one of these clerkships occurred, but it was in Ire- 
land, and “there was a conviction [in the office] that nothing 
could be worse than the berth of a surveyor’s clerk in Ireland.” t 
Trollope was now twenty-six. He felt that his circumstances 
were desperate, and that he must do something to retrieve his 
position. He went, therefore, boldly to his enemy, the Secre- 
tary, and volunteered for Ireland if the Secretary would send 
him. The Secretary was glad to be so rid of him, and to Ire- 
land he went. The salary and allowance of this clerkship made 
up a yearly income, after deducting expenses, of £100. “This 
was,” Trollope says, “the first good fortune of my life.” t 
Certainly it did not come too soon. Hitherto he had been 
regarded by those connected with him “as an evil, an incum- 
brance, a useless thing, a creature to be ashamed of.” His 
friends seem to have thought that no good would come of his 
Trish scheme, though they did not dissuade him from it. One 
of them who advanced him money for his outfit “looked on him 
with pitying eyes,” and shook his head after the fashion of: Lord 
Burleigh in the Critic. “ After all you were right to go,” was 
his admission,.made a few years afterwards, when Trollope re- 
paid him the loan.”§ “The twenty-six years of suffering, 
disgrace, and 1emorse” were now over. He landed in Dublin 
in September, 1841, and called on the Secretary of the Irish 
Post Office, where he found his reputation had preceded him in 
the shape of “a very bad character,” ungenerously sent over by 
the Secretary of the English Office. The Irish official informed 
Trollope that he had been told he was worthless, and must in 





* Vol. i. p, 62. + Ibid, p.77. 
t Ibdid., p. 78. § Ibid., pp. 79-81. 
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all probability be dismissed, but, he added, “I shall judge you 
on your merits.” The narrative continues :— 


“From that time to the day on which I left the service I never 
heard a word of censure, nor had many months passed before I found 
that my services were valued. Before a year was over I had acquired 
the character of a thoroughly good public servant.”* 


His duties were at first those of “a deputy-inspector of 
country post-offices,” and amongst other things to be inspected 
were the postmasters’ accounts, an “‘odd destiny for one who had 
never learned the multiplication table, nor dope a sum in long 
division.”"+ A defaulting postmaster gave Trollope au oppor- 
tunity of mastering the details of the accounts, which were 
then very intricate. With the industry and perseverance which 
were ever characteristic of him, he availed himself of this 
opportunity to the utmost, and never had any further difficulty 
in the matter of office accounts.t But his chief work was the 
investigating of complaints made by the public as to postal 
matters. He tells a very amusing story of an Irish squire 
who had a postal grievance so unendurable “that he had 
written on it many letters couched in the strongest language.” 
Trollope was sent to his house to investigate the complaint, 
and was most hospitably received. His reception was an 
illustration of the social habits of the Irish gentry of a bygone 
day. “I shall never forget,” Trollope relates, “the squire’s 
righteous indignation when I brought up the postal question 
after the departure of the young lady. ‘ Was I such a Goth as 
to contaminate wine with business.’” The next morning Trollope 
again proposed to discuss the question. His host wrung his 
hands in unmistakable disgust. ‘But what,’ asked Trollope, 
“am I to sayin my report?’ “ ‘Anything you please, don't 
spare me, if you want an excuse for yourself. Here I sit all day 
with nothing to do, and I like writing letters.’”” Trollope re- 
ported that “the gentleman was now quite satisfied with the 
postal arrangements for his district ;”’ he felt, he says, a soft 
regret that he had robbed his friend of his occupation. No more 
was heard at the post-office of that gentleman . 

Trollope’s life in Ireland was, he says, “altogether a very jolly 
one.” After three years he married; and after ten years of 
Irish service he was temporarily removed 'to England to carry 
out a plan which had been formed for extending the rural 
delivery of letters. He spent two years on this task— 





* Vol. i. pp, 83-4. + Ibid., p. 83. 
} Ltid., p. 78. § Ibid., pp. 88, 89, 90. 
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“ During these two years it was the ambition of my life to cover 
the country with rural letter-carriers ;” and, with pardonable pride, 


he adds: “I was, in truth, a beneficent angel to the public, bringing 
everywhere with me an earlier, cheaper, and much more regular 
delivery of letters’”* 


—a benefit for which we and all others who dwell in remote 
villages can never be sufficiently grateful. 


“TI began,” he says, “in Devonshire, and visited, I think I may 
say, every nook in that county, in Cornwall, Somersetshire, the greater 
part of Devonshire, the Channel Islands, part of Oxfordshire, Wilt- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, 
and the six southern Welsh counties, and in this way I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a considerable portion of Great Britain with a minute- 
ness few have enjoyed; and I did my business after a fashion in 
which no other official man has worked—at least for many years.”+ 


This was true, for he went almost everywhere on horseback, 
riding on an average forty miles a day, and combining with 
business a good deal of hunting. Hunting was, if not the 
greatest pursuit, one of the greatest pursuits of his life. He 
began hunting in Ireland, and learned to love it with an affection 
which he could not himself fathom or understand. His devotion 
to it illustrated the applicability to him of the description of the 
old Roman hero, “ Quidquid vult id valde vult.” On no such 
subject did he write with such delight, and he admits that he has 
dragged it into too many of his novels. Our readers will 
remember his controversy on hunting with Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
in which Trollope, as the advocate of fox-hunting, maintained 
that the fox rather likes being hunted than otherwise.t And 
yet :— 

“Surely,” he says, ‘no man has laboured at it as I have done, 
or hunted under such drawbacks as to distances, money, and 
natural disadvantages. I am very heavy, very blind, have been, in 
reference to hunting, a poor man, and am now§ an old man, I 
have often had to travel all night outside a mail-coach, in order 
that I might hunt the next day. Nor have I ever been, in truth, 
a good horseman, and I have passed the greater part of my hunting 
life under the discipline of the Civil Service. But it has been for 
more than thirty years a duty to me to ride to hounds, and I have ' 
performed that duty with a persistent energy. Nothing has ever 
been allowed to stand in the way of hunting—neither the writing of 
books, nor the work of the Post Office, nor other pleasures.”’|| 





* Vol. i. pp. 119-121. t Ibid., p.17. 
t See Trollope’s own account of it, vol. i. pp. 256 ef seg. 
§ Written in 1876, when he was sixty-one years old. 
Vol. i. p. 85. 
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He continued his favourite pursuit up to 1876. “TI think,” 
he says, with calm satisfaction, “that I may say with truth that 
I rode hard to my end.”* After hunting was once given up, 
“he never,” his son tells us, “spoke willingly on hunting 
matters.” t 

Trollope’s mission to England being accomplished, he returned 
to Ireland, and was then promoted from being a surveyor’s clerk 
to be a surveyor. His reputation as an effective public servant 
led the Post-Office authorities to send him to Egypt to make a 
treaty for the conveyance of our mails through Egypt by rail- 
way, and, after the usual amount of shuffling and delay on the 
part of the Pashas, he settled the terms of a treaty. Then he 
was sent to Glasgow to revise the post-office there, and thence 
to the West Indies, “ to cleanse the Augean stables of our post- 
office system,” and while there wrote “The West Indies and 
the Spanish Main,” which, of all his books, he considered 
the best. He returned again to Ireland, and shortly afterwards 
changed his Irish district for an English one.t The change 
was not made without difficulty. Though he was by this 
time, to use his own words, “known to be a thoroughly 
efficient public servant,” he did not “stand very well with the 
dominant interest at the Post-Office.” His old enemy, the 
Secretary, had, as Trollope oddly expresses it, been “ squeezed 
into,” which we interpret to mean ‘squeezed out.” At any rate, 
he had given place to the late Sir Rowland Hill. Trollope does 
not draw a very flattering portrait of the originator of the penny 
post— 

“With Hill,” he says, “I never had any sympathy, nor he with 
me. In figures and facts he was most accurate; but I never came 
across any one who so little understood the ways of men, unless it 
was his brother Frederick (the Under-Secretary). The servants of 
the Post-Office—men numerous enough to have formed a large 
army in old days—were so many machines, who could be counted on 
for their exact work without deviation, as wheels may be counted 
on which are kept going always at the same pace and always by the 
same power. Rowland Hill was an industrious public servant, 
anxious for the good of his country; but he was a hard task-master, 
and one who would, I think, have put the great Department with 
which he was concerned altogether out of gear by his hardness, had 
he not been at last controlled.”§ gi 


It is evident that in a different way Trollope when “ he ranked 
among the most conspicuous members of the Post-Office,”|| was 





* Vol. ii. 207. }. Preface vii. ¢ Vol. i. pp. 171-176. 

; Ibid. pp. 178-9, conf. 1i. p. 119. 

5 oe the official letter acknowledging his resignation in 1867, vol. ii. 
p. 5. 
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equally trying and embarrassing to his chiefs as when he stood 
lowest among the junior clerks. He calls to mind with evident 
pleasure “the feuds, such delicious feuds,” with his chiefs. Also 
that he was always “an anti-Hillite ;’ complacently adding, “ It 
was a pleasure to me to differ from him on all occasions ; “ and, 
looking back now, I think that in all such differences I was 
right.”* His self-complacency is only equalled by his candour, 
as is shown by this frank admission :— 


‘‘ When matters came to be considered, I generally had an opinion 
of my own. I have no doubt that I often made myself disagreeable. 
I know that sometimes I tried to do so.” 

Again :— 

“* How I loved, when I was contradicted—as I was very often, ‘and 
no doubt very properly—to do instantly as I was bid, and then to 
prove that what I was doing was fatuous, dishonest, expensive, and 
impractical. .. .. I have revelled in those official correspondences, 


and look back to some of them as the greatest delights of my life. But 
I am not so sure they were so delightful to others.” 


He gave official offence by the publication of his novel, “ The 
Three Clerks,” which reveals some of the arcana of the Civil 
Service ;§ and he gave greater offence by giving to the clerks of 
the Department a lecture on “ The Civil Service” in the General 
Post-Office itself. The lecture was permitted, and he disobeyed 
no order, but he avows 


“that in it he advocated the doctrine that a Civil servant is only a 
servant so far as his contract goes, and that he is, beyond that, entitled 
to be as free a man in politics, as free in his general pursuits, and 
as free in opinion, as those: who are in open professions and open 
trades,” 


These views were at that time contrary to the traditions of 
Government Offices and to the prejudices of their chiefs, The 
Secretary, therefore, reported to the Postmaster-General that 
Trollope ought to be dismissed. The Postmaster sent for 
Trollope, and informed him of the Secretary’s recommendation. 
Trollope knew himself to be too good to be treated in that 
fashion, and, being on good terms with the Postmaster, simply 
inquired whether his lordship was prepared to dismiss him, at 
which the Postmaster merely laughed, and the matter ended. 
Officially trying as Trollope was, he was not only an efficient 
public servant, but he was attached to the Post-Office. “I,” he 
tells us, “ had imbued myself with a thorough love of letters—I 





* Vol. ii. p. 119. + Vol. i. p. 179. t Vol. ii. p. 118. 
§ Vol. i, p. 47. || Ibid., i. p.179. 
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mean the letters which are carried by the post, and was anxious 
for their welfare as though they were all my own.”* He strove 
also gallantly to improve the style of writing official reports, 
never being contented with his own reports—in writing which 
he took extreme delight—unless they seemed to be so written 
as to be pleasant to read. He does not feel certain that he 
succeeded in this attempt, for he felt it was not regarded with 
favour by his chiefs. He heard horror expressed because the 
old forms were disregarded, and language used which had no 
savour of red tape.t During the period of his service in the 
Office he did very much special work, for which he neither 
asked nor received any remuneration, though in such cases it 
was then usual to give remuneration. When he determined 
to write a book on “The United States” he asked for nine 
months’ leave of absence, which, after a good deal of demur, 
was granted, but with an intimation from the Secretary that it 
was to be considered as a full equivalent for the special ser- 
vices Trollope had rendered to the Department. If it was to 
be a question of remunerating him, Trollope did not choose 
that his work should be valued af the price put upon it by 
Hill ; he therefore declined to accept the leave clogged with the 
stipulations imposed by Hill, and it was withdrawn by order of 
the Postmaster-General. This success of Trollope was not 
likely to improve the relations between him and Hill. By 
1867 his literary reputation was established, his literary earn- 
ings were great and still increasing. In the Post-Office he 
was disappointed at not being promoted to the vacant office of 
Under-Secretary. Although he had been thirty-three years in 
the Office he was not qualified to claim a retiring pension, never- 
theless he determined to end his connection with the Depart- 
ment. He resigned, and he received an acknowledgment that his 
“ Post-Office work had been faithfully and indeed energetically 
performed.”{ There was a touch of irony, he thought, in the use 
of the word “energetically,” for he believes that his “energy” 
was the reason why the secretaries and assistant-secretaries very 
often would have been glad to get rid of him. We think he is 
unjust to his colleagues. That he was highly thought of by 
them is shown by the fact that, after he had quitted the service, 
the Post-Office authorities requested him to go to Washington 
to negotiate a postal treaty with the United States. Regard- 
ing this request asa compliment he went, and the result was 
a treaty more or less satisfactory. The negotiation of it was 
a task requiring all the energy which he so abundantly pos- 
sessed. § 
* Vol. ii. pp. 113-119. Vol.i. p. 181; ii. p.217. 
t Vol. ii, p 116. t Vol. ip. 146. . 
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After Trollope left the Post Office, he for a short period be- 
came editor of the St. Pauls Magazine, and for a still shorter 
time an active politician. He thought a seat in the House of ° 
Commons should be the highest object of ambition to every 
educated Englishman, “ that to serve one’s country without pay 
is the grandest work a man can do.”* He had formed this 
opinion so far back as the days of his degradation and misery at 
the Post Office. An uncle asked him what destination he should 
like best for his future life; he said that he should like to bea 
Member of Parliament. The uncle sarcastically replied that, as 
far as he knew, few clerks in the Post Office became members of 
Parliament. This jeer Trollope never forgot or forgave. The 
opinion so early formed was one motive which, when made free to 
do so by having quitted the public service, determined him to 
seek a seat in Parliament. But there was an even stronger 
motive. Like all men of strong character he was a good hater. 
His uncle’s jeer was to him lethalis arwndo, the wound it had 
caused was not even then cured. This appears from his own 
words— 

“‘ My uncle was dead, but if I could get a seat, the knowledge that 
I had done so might travel to that bourne from whence he was not 
likely to return, and he might there feel that he had done me 
wrong.” 

The belief in human immortality surely never before had so 
odd a practical application. Few, if any, of those who most 
firmly hold that belief would incur the cost of a contested elec- 
tion on the chance that the news of success, if gained, might 
reach a departed friend or enemy, especially if the candidate 
bore in mind that, if the news of success could reach the de- 

arted, so also could the news of failure—and if that reached 
im he might say or think, “Ah! that fellow is as greata fool as 
ever.” 

Trollope knew himself to be wholly unfitted for Parliamentary 
life. “I was aware,” he owns, “that I could do no good by going 
into Parliament ; that the time for it, if there could have been a 
time, had gone by.” He was then fifty-three—an age at which it 
is hopeless to begin a Parliamentary career. He had, he owns, 
no special gifts to make him naturally a good speaker and had 
not studied the art early enough in life to overcome natural 
difficulties. As to his political creed he enters into a long 
metaphysico-theological argument, which he thus concludes: 
“ Holding such views I think I am guilty of no absurdity in call- 
ing myself an advanced Conservative Liberal.” 





* Vol. ii. p. 128. t Ibid. p. 128. 
t Vol. ii. pp. 130 e¢ seg. 135. 
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In fact he was more advanced as a Conservative than a 
Liberal. Not only was he opposed to the ballot, support of 
which has always been one of the notes of Advanced Liberalism, 
but he had strong aristocratic tendencies and prejudices. This 
is illustrated by the grounds of his objection to the competi- 
tive examination system, which by their narrowness remind one 
of the captain in Swift's poem who says 


“To give a young gentleman right education, 
The army’s the only good school in the nation” — 


“‘T dare to say what no one now does dare to say in print, though 
some of us whisper it occasionally into our friends’ ears—there are 
places in life which can hardly be well filled except by ‘gentlemen.’ 
The word is one the use of which almost subjects one to ignominy. 
If I say that a judge should be a gentleman, or a bishop, I am met 
with a scornful allusion to ‘ Nature’s Gentlemen.’ Were I to make 
such an assertion with reference to the House of Commons, nothing 
that I ever said again would receive the slightest attention. A man in 
public life could not do himself a greater injury than by saying in 
public that the commissions in the army or navy, or berths in the 
civil service, should be given exclusively to gentlemen; he would be 
defied to define the term, and would fail should he attempt to do so. 
But he would know what he meant, and so very probably would they 
who defied him, It may be that the son of the butcher of the village 
shall become as well-fitted for employments requiring gentle culture 
as the son of a parson. Such is often the case. When such is the 
case, no one has been more prone to give the butcher’s son all the 
welcome he has merited than I myself; but the chances are greatly in 
favour of the parson’s son, The gates of the one class should be open 
to the other ; but neither to the one class nor the other can good be 
done by declaring that there are no gates, no barrier, no difference. 
The system of competitive examination is, I think, based on a suppo- 
sition that there is no difference.”* 


Elsewhere he says :— 


“T had always been aware of a certain visionary weakness about 
myself in regard to politics. I knew that in politics I could never 
become a practical man. Still,” he continues, “ [ had an almost insane 
desire to sit in Parliament and be able to assure myself that my uncle’s 
scorn had not been deserved.” 


It was suggested to him by the late Mr.’Charles Buxton that 
he should stand for the new division of Essex, created in 1867, 
and which, as it adjoins London, was thought would prove Liberal. 
Had he stood at the general election of 1868 he would have 





* Vol. i. pp. 53-4. ¢ Vol. ii. pp. 184-6. 
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been returned without a contest, but when the Liberal candi- 
dates were chosen he was in America, and another Liberal was 
selected. He returned from America in time for the general 
election, but somewhat late to look for a seat. Beverley was 
proposed to him and to Beverley he went. A more unfortunate 
choice he could not have made. The borough was rotten to 
the core. From 1832 the seats had been held by a succession of 
members who, to use the slang of electioneering agents, had 
“nursed” the borough. Sir Henry Edwards, one of the sitting 
members, had nursed it so much and so long that he thought he 
had gained fixity of tenure next door to permanence in the 
representation. To add to Trollope’s misfortunes he was yoked 
as a colleague with a Romanist; any one acquainted with the 
feeling on religious matters of the smaller English Parlia- 
mentary boroughs knows the impossibility of a Romanist gain- 
ing a seat for such a constituency. It was on this ground that 
Lord Beaconsfield, when, in 1859, he introduced his first Reform 
Bill, justified preserving the borough of Arundel, although he 
owned it was “‘ absolutely the nomination borough” of the Duke 
of Norfolk, because there alone the 900,000 Roman Catholics of 
England, “a number more than the population of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and double that of the Tower Hamlets,” 
could, in the person of the Duke’s nominee, send a representa- 
tive to Parliament. Nevertheless, Lord Beaconsfield, by his Re- 
form Act of 1867, disfranchised Arundel. 

On Trollope’s arrival in Beverley the experienced agent for 
the Liberal party met him— 


“ ¢So,’ said he,” as Trollope tells the story, “‘ you are going to stand 
for Beverley ?’ I replied gravely that I was thinking of doing so. 
“You don’t expect to get in?’ he said. Again I was grave. ‘I would 
not,’ I said, ‘be sanguine, but, nevertheless, I was disposed to hope 
for the best.’ ‘ Oh, no,’ continued he, with good-humoured raillery, 
‘you won’t get in; I don’t suppose you really expect.it. But there 
is a fine career open to you. You will spend £1,000, and lose the 
election. Then you will petition, and spend another £1,000. You 
will throw out the elected members. There will be a Commission, 
and the borough will be disfranchised. For a beginner, such as you 
are that will be a great success,’”* 


Il faut soufirir pour étre belle,” says a French proverb. If 
we change the word “belle” to “grand,” Trollope in his Beverley 
experience abundantly verified this proverb; he describes the 
time he spent there “as the most wretched fortnight of his 
manhood.” “I felt myself,” is his lament, “to be a kind of 





* Vol. ii. p. 139. 
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pariah in the borough, to whom was opposed all that was pretty 
and all that was nice and all that was ostensibly good.” He was 
subject “to a bitter tyranny from grinding vulgar tryants,”’ who 
would not let him go to church, and, far worse, would not let him 
go out hunting. His days were spent in the lanes and byways 
of that uninviting town, exposed to the rain and up to his 
knees in slush, canvassing voters who expected, in order to induce 
them to give their votes, a lene tormentwm in the shape of a 
five-pound note. Every night he had to speak somewhere, 
“which was bad, and listen to the speaking of others which was 
much worse.” Of course he was at the bottom of the poll. “I 
paid £400,” he says, “ for my expenses and returned to London.”* 
For a man who had fallen among thieves he got off very 
easily, the expenses even of unsuccessful candidates at Beverley 
usually amounted to thousands. A petition followed, though not 
— ae and Beverley ceased to be a Parliamentary 
orough. 

We now turn to Trollope’s literary career, in which he worked 
with as much earnestness as he showed in the Post Office and in 
the hunting-field. He is proud to say that he, his mother and 
brother wrote more books than were probably ever before 
produced by a single family.+ In 1876 he found that his works 
were then more in number than those of any other living author, 
and he afterwards added to them considerably.{ He had then 
published “much more than twice as much as Carlyle,” and 
considerably more than Voltaire, even including his letters. 


“We are told,” he continues, “that Varro, at the age of 80, had 
written 480 volumes, and that he went on writing for eight years 
longer. I wish I knew what was the length of Varro’s volumes. I 
comfort myself by reflecting that the amount of manuscript described 
as a book in Varro’s time was not much.” || 


After he left school it was borne in upon his mind “that the 
only career in life within his reach was that of an author, and the 
only mode of authorship open to him was that of a writer of 
novels.” And he very early resolved that an attempt at novel- 
writing must be made, but the attempt was long delayed. To 
prepare himself for his career as a novelist he began to read 
French and Latin: he made himself familiar with Horace, and 
acquainted with the works of our greatest poets. Another 





* Vol. ii. p. 140 ef seg. + Vol. i. p. 28. eye 
t Conf, his list of his books, vol. ii. p. 222, with the supplemental list given 


by the Editor, preface, ix. 
§ Vol. ii. p. 221, || Vol: i. pp. 70-72. 
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course of preparation he had earlier begun. He resembled 
Macaulay in the habit which the Greeks called xevn paxapia 
(‘empty happiness”), the habit of building castles in the air, 
which Macaulay said he and his sister, Lady Trevelyan, indulged 
in beyond any people that he knew.* Macaulay’s sister Mar- 
garet records an interesting conversation with him on this habit 
and its effects :— 


“T said, I was surprised at the great accuracy of his informa- 
tion, considering how desultory his reading had been. ‘ My accuracy 
as to facts,’ he said, ‘I owe to a cause which many men would not 
confess, It is due to my love of castle-building. The past is, in my 
mind, soon constructed into a romance.’ He then went on to describe 
the way in which from his childhood his imagination had been filled 
by the study of history. ‘With a person of my turn,’ he said, ‘the 
minute touches are of a great interest, and perhaps greater than the 
most important events. Spending so much time as I do in solitude, 
my mind would have rusted by gazing vacantly at the shop-windows. 
As it is, I am no sooner in the streets than I am in Greece, in Rome, 
in the midst of the French Revolution. Precision in dates, the day or 
hour in which a man was born or died, becomes absolutely necessary. 
A slight fact, a sentence, a word, are of importance in my romance. 
Pepy’s Diary formed almost inexhaustible food for my fancy. I seem 
to know every inch of Whitehall. I go in at Holbein’s gate, and come 
out through the matted gallery. The conversations which I compose 
between great people of the time are long and sufticiently animated, 
in the style, if not with the merits, of Sir Walter Scott’s. The old 
parts of London which you are sometimes surprised at my knowing 
so well, those old gates and houses down by the river, have all played 
their part in my stories.’ He spoke, too, of the manner in which he 
used to wander about Paris, weaving tales of the Revolution, and he 
thought that he owed his command of language greatly to this 
habit.’”’+ 


We would add that to this habit we owe the description of the 
battle of Sedgemoor, of the offer of the crown to William and 
Mary, of the trial of Warren Hastings. 

Trollope was equally under the influence of this habit of castle- 
building ; he often reflected with dismay on the hours devoted 
to it, but he adds :— 

“I suppose it must have tended to make me what I have been. 
. . . » [was always going about with some castle in the air firmly 
built within my mind. Nor were these efforts in architecture spas- 
modic or subject to constant change from day tu day. For weeks, for 
months, if I remember rightly, from year to year, I would carry on the 
same tale, binding myself down to certain laws, to certain proportions, 
proprieties, and wishes. Nothing impossible was ever introduced, nor 





* Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 451, note. 
t Ibid., vol. i. pp. 153, 144. 
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even anything which from outward circumstances would seem to be 
violently improbable, There can, I imagine, hardly be a more dan- 
gerous mental practice; but I have often doubted whether, had it not 
been my practice, I should ever have written a novel. I learned in 
this way to maintain an interest in a fictitious story, to dwell ona 
work created by my own imagination, and to live in a world altogether 
outside the world of my own material life.”* 


It determined the character of his writings :+ “I am realistic,” 
he says of himself. Speaking of Barsetshire, “the new shire he 
had added to the English counties”— 


“Thad it,”-he says, “all in my mind—its roads and railroads, its 
towns and parishes, its Members of Parliament, and the different hunts 
which rode over it. I knew all the great lords and their castles, the 
squires and their parks, the rectors and their churches. ‘ Framley 
Parsonage’ was the fourth novel in which I had placed the scene in 
Barsetshire, and as I wrote I made a map of the dear county. 
Throughout these stories there has been no name given to a fictitious 
site which does not represent to me a spot of which I know all the 


accessories as though I had lived and wandered there.’’t 


Again :— 

“Tt is so that I have lived with my characters, and thence has come 
whatever success I have obtained. There is a gallery of them, and of 
all in that gallery I may say that I know the tone of the voice, and 


the colour of the hair, every flame of the eye, and the very clothes 
they wear. Of each man I could assert whether he would have said 
these or the other words; of every woman, whether she would then 
have smiled, or so have frowned.”§ 


Of Thackeray, he remarks: “It is evident from all his best 
work that he lived with the characters he was creating,” and 
Trollope attributes the decline towards the close of Thackeray’s 
career of his power of charming to the fact that he allowed his 
mind to become weary of the fictitious life which is always 
demanding a new creation, and thought of his characters only 
when at his desk.|| 

It has been well said— 


“That Anthony Trollope’s fictions are photographs of nineteenth 
century life in pen and ink. They do not represent a great force of 
literature, though Mr. Trollope may have many imitators, like George 
Eliot, but they give hundreds and thousands ef men and women, of 
all ranks, exactly what they want—light easy reading, that requires 
no special thought, that is at once a pure recreation, and that presents 
to them, as if reflected in a mirror, the society in which they live.” 





* Vol. i. pp. 56-58. + Vol. ii. p. 41. 
~ $ Vol. i. p. 204. Vol. ii. p. 51. || Vol. ii. pp. 64-66. 
qi “ England,” by T. H. 8. Escott, chap. xxviii. p. 481. 
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With this agrees Nathaniel Hawthorne’s criticism on Trollope, 
which Trollope owns to be true in its nature. 


“Have you ever read the novels of Anthony Trollope? They 
precisely suit my taste, solid and substantial, written on the strength 
of beef and through the inspiration of ale; and just as real as if some 
giant had hewn a great lump out of the earth and put it under a glass 
case with all its inhabitants going about their daily business and not 
suspecting that they were being made a show of, and these books are 
just as English as a beefsteak. Have they ever been tried in America? 
It needs an English residence to make them thoroughly comprehen- 
sible; but still I should think that human nature would give them 
success anywhere.”* 


Hawthorn’s criticism reminds us of that of the 7imes reviewer 
of one of Trollope’s earliest novels, which the reviewer likened 
to a leg of mutton, and described it “as substantial but a little 
coarse. ’'t 

Trollope’s habits of castle building and of living with the 
characters of his novels make them real in a manner that could 
only be achieved by a master of the craft of novel-writing ; they 
are mostly what he calls “the simple results of efforts of his 
moral consciousness.” His mother, in her “ Vicar of Wrexhill,”{ 
essayed to draw the portrait of a clergyman and produced an 
unpleasant caricature. In the Barsetshire novels, the bishop, 
the dean, and the archdeacon live and move on the page be- 
fore us, yet Trollope never lived in a provincial cathedral city, 
he was never intimate with acathedral close. He had never 
even spoken to an archdeacon, but Archdeacon Grantley has 
been declared by competent authorities to be a real archdeacon 
down to the ground.’§ Equally living is Mrs. Prowdie (the 
bishop’s wife), about whom Trollope delighted to write— 


“So thorough,” he says, “‘ was my knowledge of all the little shades 
of her character. It was not only that she was a tyrant, a bully, a 
would-be priestess—a very vulgar woman, and one who would send 
headlong to the nethermost pit all who disagreed with her: but that 
at the same time she was conscientious, by no means a hypocrite, 
really believing in the brimstone which she threatened, and anxious 
to save the souls around her from its horrors. And as her tyranny 
increased so did the bitterness of the moments of her repentance 
increase, in that she knew herself to be a tyrant, till that bitterness 
killed her.” || 





‘* Vol. i. p. 193, t Ibid., p. 105. 

t The vicar was said to be meant for the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, then 
vicar of Harrow, a leader of the Evangelical party, and author of a book called 
“The Velvet Cushion,” p. 68. 

§ Vol. ii. p. 124. | Vol. ii. p. 109. 
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In spite, perhaps because, of Mrs. Prowdie’s numerous bad 
qualities she was to Trollope what ‘ Little Nell” in “The Old 
Curiosity Shop” was to Dickens, and “My Uncle Toby” to 
Sterne.* Tears did not lie so near the surface with Trollope as 
with Dickens, and he did not cry, as did Dickens, when he killed 
his favourite ; yet Trollope confesses that it was with many mis- 
givings that, in a misplaced deference to some impertinent and 
frivolous criticisms not meant for his ear, but which he 
happened to overhear,t he killed his old friend. As by his 
“moral consciousness” he created an archdeacon so also did he 
a journalist. In “The Warden” he introduces one “Tom Towers” 
as being potent among the contributors to the Jupiter—under 
which name he owns that he alluded to the Times; he was as 
ignorant of journalists as of the clergy, and had not then so 
much as heard the name of any of the Z'mes writers, but so real 
and lifelike was ‘Tom Towers” that the Zimes in favourably 
reviewing “The Warden,” added a gentle word of rebuke at the 
morbid condition of the author's mind which had prompted him 
to indulge in personalities in reference to an editor or manager 
of the Times.t Two of his characters in “The Three Clerks” 
he confesses are drawn from real persons. Sir Gregory Hard- 
lines was intended for, and recognized to be, Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan, then “the Great Apostle of the (by Trollope) much loathed 
scheme of competitive examination,” and therefore a special 
object of his dislike. By the feebly facetious name of Sir Warwick 
West End it is intended to denote Sir Stafford Northcote.§ 
In “The Small House at Alington” another hero of the Civil 
Service, Sir Raffle Buffle, is introduced; but “Sir Raffle was 
intended to represent a type, not a man; but the man for 
the picture was soon chosen, and Trollope was often assured 
that the portrait was very like. He had never seen the 
a with whom he was supposed to have taken the 

erty.” || 

It is noteworthy that in his two Parliamentary novels, “ Phineas 
Finn” and “Phineas Redux” he distrusted his moral conscious- 
ness, and pursued the methods of observation and experience to 
make himself conversant with the ways and doings of the House 
in which some of the scenes were to be placed. 


“The Speaker,” he says, ‘‘ was very-gracious, and gave me a running 





* “T am for the time being nearly dead with work and grief for the loss of 
my child” (i.c., Little Nell).—* Letters of Charles Dickens,” vol.i.p. 38. “ So 
much am I delighted with my uncle Toby’s imaginary character that I am 
become an enthusiast.”—* Letter of Sterne to a Friend.” 

t Vol. ii. p. 108, t Vol. i. p. 133. § Ibid., p. 149. 

|| Ldid., p. 239. 
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order for, I think, a couple of months. It was enough at any rate to 
enable me often to be very tired, and, as I have been assured b 
members, to talk of the proceedings almost as well as though Fortune 
had enabled me to fall asleep within the House itself.”* 


In another oratorical arena he was pressed also to try the 
inductive method. During his connection with the Pall Mall 
Gazette it was suggested to him that he should attend the 
whole yearly series of May meetings in order to give “a graphic 
and, if possible, amusing, description” of them. He went to one 
meeting, but three hours of “the bray of Exeter Hall” was 
more than enough for him, and he abandoned the task in 
disgust. 

It is interesting to compare great men of letters as respects 
their different methods of, and habits as to, composition. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold says of Johnson— 


“To write con amore, with fondness for the employment, with per- 
petual touches and retouches, with unwillingness to take leave of his 
own idea, and an unwearied pursuit of unattainable perfection, was 
no part of his character.” 


“A man,” Johnson said himself, “may write at any time, 
if he will set himself doggedly to it.”{ He was constitu- 
tionally indolent, and subject to a frequent depression of 
spirits, and we think he oftener wrote because he set himself 
doggedly to writing than con amore. We know that many 
of his “ Ramblers” were written in haste,§ as the moment 
pressed, without being read over by him before they were 
printed. Mr. Trevelyan tells us that the person who knew 
Macaulay best said of him, “Throughout life he never really 
applied himself to any pursuit that was against the grain.”|| 
He did not carry on the business of his life by desultory efforts 
or in the happy moments of an elegant inspiration,{. but, except 
when at his best, he never would work at all. “Iam too self- 
indulgent in the matter it may be,” he writes in his journal, “and 
yet I attribute much of the success which I have had to my 
habit of writing only when I am in the humour, and of stopping 
as soon as the thoughts and words cease to follow quickly.”** 
Trollope held a sort of medium position between Johnson and 
Macaulay. He certainly wrote con amore, but he doggedly set 
himself to write. We do not know that it can be said of him, 





* Vol. ii. p. 160. + Vide his “ Six Principal Lives” in “ Johnson’s Poets.” 
; Boswell’s “ Johnson,” p. 45, Standard Library edition, 

Lbid., ubi supra. || * Life of Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 215. 
§ Ibid., vol. i. p. 109. ** Thid,, p. 224. 
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as Thackeray said of Macaulay, “that he read twenty works to 
write one sentence, and travelled twenty miles to make a line of 
description,”* but in Trollope’s books, especially his earlier ones, 
there is abundant evidence of “touches and retouches” and that 
“pursuit of unattainable perfection” which was alien to Johnson. 

The doctrine that literary men should wait for the happy 
moment of inspiration, Trollope believed in as little as Macaulay— 


“To me,” he says, ‘it would not be more absurd if the shoemaker 
were to wait for inspiration, or the tallow-chandler for the divine 
moment of melting. I was once told that the surest aid to the writ- 
ing of a book was a piece of cobbler’s wax on my chair. I certainly 
believe in the cobbler’s wax much more than in the inspiration.”+ 


His habits of composition were, if not mechanical, in the 
highest degree methodical. He found it expedient to bind him- 
self by certain self-imposed Jaws.{ It was his practice to be at 
his writing-table every morning at half-past five, and in this 
respect to allow himself no mercy. He worked for three hours, 
the time he found sufficient to produce as much as a man ought 
to write at atime.§ The first half-hour was devoted to reading 
the work of the day before, in order to catch the tone and spirit 
of what he had last written, and avoid the fault of seeming to 
be unlike himself. This task consisted chiefly in weighing with 
the ear the sound of the words and phrases ||— 


“When,” we resume his own words, ‘I have commenced a new 
book, I have always prepared a diary, divided into weeks, and carried 
it on for the period which I have allowed for the completion of the 
work. In this I have entered, day by day, the number of pages I 
have written, so that if at any time I have slipped into idleness for a 
day or two, the record of that idleness has beem there staring in my 
face, and demanding of me increased labour, so that the deficiency 
might be supplied. According to the circumstances of the time, 
whether my other business might be then heavy or light, or whether 
the book which I was writing was or was not wanted with speed, I 
have allotted myself so many pages a week, The average number has 
been about forty. It has been placed as low as twenty, and has risen 
to 112. And, asa page is an ambiguous term, my page has been 
made to contain 250 words; and as words, if not watched, will have a 
tendency to straggle, I have had every word’ counted as I went. In 
the bargains I have made with publishers I have—not, of course, with 
their knowledge, but in my own mind—undertaken always to supply 





* Ibid., vol. i. p. 216. + Vol. i. p. 162-3. 
t Ibid., p. 159. § Vol. ii. p. 103. || Idid, p. 103-4. 
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them with so many words, and I have never put a book out of hand 
short of the number by a single word. I may also say that the excess, 
has been very small. Ihave prided myself on completing my work 
within the proposed dimensions. But I have prided myself especially 
on completing it within the proposed time, and I have always done so. 
. .. . I have known no anxiety as to ‘copy.’ The needed pages far 
ahead—very far ahead—have almost always been in the drawer beside 
me.”* 


How many an editor, printer, and publisher, will on reading 
the last passage, unfeignedly say, O sz sic omnes ! 

It was Trollope’s practice—a practice in which, as time went 
on, he became more lenient to himself—to write with his watch 
before him, and to require from himself 250 words every quarter 
of an hour; he found that the 250 words were forthcoming as 
regularly as his watch went. His method enabled him to pro- 
duce over ten pages of an ordinary novel a day.f In official 
documents—we do not know whether in his novels—Trollope 
thought that a rough copy, or what is called a draft, written in 
order that it may be touched, and altered and put upon stilts 
occasions a terrible waste of time.t Macaulay in writing his his- 
tory composed a rough draft, and when that was finished his 
“ daily task,” which, if he did not complete, he was never quite 
easy, was to copy the draft at the rate of six pages of foolscap 
written in so large a hand and with such a multitude of erasures 
and corrections that the whole six pages were on an average 
compressed into two pages of print. The greater need of accu- 
racy in an historical work, and the longer time required to weigh 
evidence and collate authorities, and in a general revision, than 
merely to write a narrative already composed in the writer's 
mind, accounts for the differing amounts in the results of labour 
produced by two writers equally industrious. Trollope was told 
that his methodical ways were “beneath the notice of a man of 
genius.” “TI have never fancied myself,” he continues, “to be 
a man of genius, but had I been so I think I might well 
have subjected myself to these trammels.”|| If it be a correct 
definition of “genius” that it is a capacity for taking infinite 
pains, then beyond all doubt Trollope was a man of genius. 
We cannot discover Trollope’s habit as to revising and correcting 
his MSS. “Every MS.,” he says, “should be read twice at least 
before it goes to the printers ;4[ but he also says, speaking, how- 
ever, then only of his official reports, “If a man knows his craft 





* Vol. i. p. 159-61. t Vol. ii. p. 103-4, 
§ “Life of Macaulay,” ii, p. 225. 
G Vol. ii. p. 104. 
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with his pen he will have learned to write without the necessity 
of changing his words or the form of his sentences.’* Rey- 
nolds once inquired of Johnson how he had attained the 
accuracy and flow of language which enabled him often to dis- 
pense with the revision of his MSS. ; Johnson replied, “ that he 
had early laid it down as a fixed rule to do his best on every 
occasion and in every company, to impart whatever he knew in 
the most forcible language he could put it in, and that by con- 
stant practice, and never suffering any careless expressions to 
escape him, or attempting to deliver his thoughts without arrang- 
ing them in the clearest manner, it became habitual to him.’ 
Macaulay was as great and accurate a talker as Johnson, but 
we know that scarcely five consecutive lines in any of his Indian 
minutes were unmarked by blots or corrections. What were the 
corrections in his History we know by the “manuscript page 
thickly scored with dashes and erasures” preserved at the British 
Museum, along witha revised proof sheetof Hume’s History and 
other like treasures.{ It would be interesting to compare with 
these relics of Hume and Macaulay a sheet of one of Trollope’s 
manuscripts, and see how far he agreed or differed with tiem in 
his habits of revision and correction. Mr. Trevelyan makes a 
remark which we enlarge and to which we assent— 


“That such corrections are exceedingly valuable. When the great 
masters of the English language correct their own compositions 
which appeared faultless b fore, the correction must be based on the 
highest rules of criticism.” o 


Trollope took a high view of his work as a novelist. He 
admitted that from the wide extension of novel-reading in the 
present day that very much good or harm must be done by 
novels—but, referring to the objections of those who think novel- 
reading a sin and of those who think it to be simply a waste of 
time, and who agree in regarding novel-writers as mere panderers 
to the wicked pleasures of the world, he thus states and defends 
his own position— 


“T have regarded my art from so different a point of view that I 
have ever thought of myself as a preacher of sermons and my pulpit as 
one which I could make both salutary and agreeable to my audience. I 
do believe that no girl has risen from the reading,of my pages less modest 
than she was before, and that some may have learned from them that 
modesty is worth preserving. I think that no youth has been taught 
that in falseness and flashiness is to be found the road to manliness ; 





* Vol. i. p. 180. + Boswell’s “Johnson,” wi supra. 
t Vide “ Life of Macaulay,” ii, p. 392. ° § Ibid., p. 225, note. 
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but some may perhaps have learned from me that it is to be found in 
truth and a high but gentle spirit.”* 


This idea of himself as a preacher of righteousness some 
times led him on to dangerous ground. The “ Vicar of Bull- 
hampton” was written chiefly with the object of exciting not 
only pity but sympathy for a fallen woman, and of raising a feel- 
ing of forgiveness for such in the minds of other women. To 
obviate by anticipation mistakes as to the position he took on 
this subject he, contrary to his common usage, wrote a preface 
to this novel. ‘I do not know,” he says, “that any one read it, 
but as I wish to have it read I will insert it here again.”t Itis 
certainly well worth reading. In “Can You Forgive Her,” he 
subjects a young wife to the terrible danger of overtures from the 
man to whom her heart had been given before her marriage. 
A dignitary of the Church remonstrated with him: “Did he 
think that a wife contemplating adultery was a character fit for 
his pages?” Trollope asked him in return whether from his pul- 
pit or at any rate from his Communion Table he did not denounce 
adultery to his audience; and, if so, why it should not be open 
to Trollope to preach the same doctrine to his? The clergy- 
man felt worsted and abandoned the controversy.t This high 
view of his position did not incline him to the absurd notion 
of those who think that an author should not regard money. He 
did not agree with Johnson “that no man but a blockhead ever 
wrote except for money.”§ His experience gave him oppor- 
tunity to verify Macaulay’s remark “that the pleasure of writ- 
ing always pays itself,’ and we believe that on that point he 
agreed with Macaulay. He ably vindicated the position that the 
literary, like every other labourer, is worthy of his hire, and shows 
that those who hold the absurd opinion we allude to are “like 
clergymen who preach sermons against the love of money, but 
who know that the love of money is so distinctive a characteristic 
of humanity that such sermons are mere platitudes called for by 
customary but unintelligent piety.” || 

If Trollope had not possessed what our Puritan forefathers 
called “the grace of final perseverance” he would never have 
become a writer. Discouragements of every kind marked the 
beginning of his literary career. His three first novels were 
“absolute failures.”4{— “The Warden,” published in 1855, was 
his first successful book, but that was not a “ pecuniary suc- 





* Vol. i. pp. 195-6; conf. ii. p. 32, where the same view is enlarged upon, 
} Vol. ii. pp. 176 e¢ seg. t Vol. i. pp. 242 ef seg. 

§ Boswell’s “Johnson,” Standard Library edition, p. 262. 
|| Vol. 1. pp. 140 ed seg. {J Ibid. p. 106. 
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cess.” ‘‘ Indeed,” is his own remark, “ as regarded remuneration 
for the time, stone-breaking would have been better.”* Three 
years afterwards he published “ Dr. Thorne,” in respect of which 
he received £400. In another three years came out “ Framley 
Parsonage,” which he thus describes :— 


“The story was thoroughly English. There was a little fox-hunt- 
ing, and a little tuft-hunting. There was no heroism and no villany. 
There was much church but more love-making. Lucy Robarts 
[the heroine] is I think perhaps the most natural English girl that I 
ever drew—the most natural, at any rate, of those who have been good 
girls, "ft 


This book produced him in all £1,000. The next year 
appeared “ Orley Farm,” thought by many competent judges to 
be his best novel, in which opinion he did not concur ; from 
this he received £3,135. This was the largest amount but one 
he received from any one novel. After its publication he re- 
ceived £3,200 from each of his novels “ Phineas Finn” and “ He 
Knew He Was Right.” Altogether, between 1847 and 1879, he 
earned by literature £68,937 17s. 5d.,t and after the comple- 
tion of his autobiography he published thirteen other works. 
His receipts from these are not given, but, calculated at the 
same rate as those from his other works, they probably brought 
him in from eight to ten thousand more, making his total literary 
earnings about £80,000—a large sum to be so earned had he 
been only a prolific writer, and not also, at the same time, an 
industrious public servant and a devoted fox-hunter.§$ 

We regret that we are obliged to pass over the chapters “On 
Novels, and the Art of Writing Them,”|| and “On Criticism,’”’4 
both of which are full of instruction and entertainment, as is 
also the chapter “On English Novelists of the Present Day,”** 
from which, however, we must find space for one extract, as it 
is the judgment on Lord Beaconsfield’s pretensions as a novelist, 
of a great master of fiction and of English style. Speaking of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s novels, Trollope says :— 


“To me they have all had the same flavour of paint and unreality. 
In whatever he has written he has affected something which has been 
intended to strike his readers as uncommon and therefore grand. Be- 
cause he has been bright and a man of genius he has carried his object 
as regards the young: he has struck them with astonishment, and 





* Vol. i. p. 181. + Ibid., p. 191. t Vol. ii. p. 222, 3. 

§ The editor states feortevn, p. vii.) that the autobiography was eoncluded in 
April, 1876, but Trollope’s own list of his publications (Vol. ii. p. 223)'is 
—— down to 1879. 

|| Vol. ii. p. 26. { Ibid, p. 88. ** Thid., p. 263. 
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aroused in their imagination ideas of a world more glorious, more rich, 
more witty, more enterprising than their own. But the glory has 
been the glory of pasteboard and the wealth has been a wealth of 
tinsel. The wit has been the wit of hairdressers, and the enterprise 
has been the enterprise of mountebanks. An audacious conjuror has 
generally been his hero—some youth who, by wonderful cleverness, 
can obtain success by every intrigue that comes to his hand. Through 
it all there is a feeling of stage properties, a smell of hair oil, an aspect 
of buhl, a remembrance of tailors, and that pricking of conscience 
which must be the general accompaniment of paste diamonds. I can 
understand that Mr. Disraeli should by his novels have instigated 
many a young man and many a young woman on their way in life, 
but I cannot understand that he should have instigated any one to 
good. Vivian Grey has had probably as many followers as Jack 
Sheppard, and has led his followers in the same direction.* 


After describing “ Lothair” “as undoubtedly its author’s worst 
book,” Trollope continues :— 


“Tf his mind were so occupied with greater things that he can write 
such a work, yet his judgment should have sufficed to induce him 
to destroy it when written. Here that flavour of hair oil, that 
fiavour of false jewels, that remembrance of tailors comes out stronger 
than in all the others. Lothair is falser even than Vivian Grey, 
and Lady Corisande, the daughter of the Duchess, more inane and 


unwomanlike than Venetia or Henrietta Temple. It is the very 
bathos of story-telling.” + 


There was still a lower depth into which Lord Beaconsfield 
descended, as was shown when ‘ Endymion” was published. 

We must here part with Trollope, and it is with the same 
feeling with which we always closed his novels—gratitude for the 
pleasure—in the case of this autobiography, for the instruction 
also—which he has afforded us. 

Towards the close of his life its first twenty-six years of 
suffering, disgrace, and inward remorse faded in the distance, and 
he looked back on his career in the spirit of epicurean self- 
complacency which was one of his characteristics. 

“Tt will not,” he writes, “I trust, be supposed by any reader that 
I have intended in this so-called autobiography to give a record of 
my inner life; no man ever did so truly—and no man ever will. 
Rousseau probably attempted it; but who doubts but that Rousseau 
has confessed in much the thoughts and convictions rather than the 
facts of his life? If the rustle of a woman’s petticoat has ever stirred 
my blood; if a cup of wine has been a joy to me; if I have thought 
tobacco at midnight in pleasant company to be one of the elements of 
an earthly paradise; if now and again I have somewhat recklessly 
fluttered a five-pound note over a card-table,—of what matter is that 


* Vol, ii. p. 85. + Ibid, p. 86. 
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to any reader? I have betrayed no woman. Wine has brought me 
to no sorrow. It has been the companionship of smoking that I have 
loved, rather than the habit. I have never desired to win money and 
I have lost none. ‘To enjoy the excitement of pleasure, but to be free 
from its vices and ill effects; to have the sweet and leave the bitter 
untasted, that has been my study. The preachers tell us that this is 
impossible. It seems to me that hitherto I have succeeded fairly 
well. I will not say that I have never scorched a finger, but I carry 
no ugly wounds,””* 

He had expressed the hope that when the power of work was 
over with him, God would be pleased to remove him from a 
world where there could then be no joy. That hope was fulfilled. 
He continued his literary work until November 3, 1882, when 
he was seized with paralysis, accompanied by loss of speech 
and a partial failure of mind. On December 6 he was released 
from an existence which could not longer have joy for him. 
“Who has had a happier life than mine?” he wrote when he 
had just passed his sixtieth year. On Macaulay’s fiftieth birthday 
he wrote in his diary, “I have had a happy life ; I do not know 
that anybody, whom I have seen close, has had a happier.” 
We cordially assent to a contemporary’s comment on these 


two retrospects :-— 

“There is something singularly pleasant and wholesome in such 
confessions from men who have fought the battle of life with 
their own good hearts and hands alone to help them; who have 
taken with an equal mind the frowns of fortune and her smiles; 
who in their own times of failure have never envied their fellows, 
in their times of success have never neglected nor despised them, 
and can thus look back with grateful. eyes over the long and 
toilsome, but not distasteful road by which they have travelled 


to their rest.” 





Art. V.—ENGLAND IN Eeypt. 


Egypt and the Egyptian Question. By D. MACKENZIE 
Wattace. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 
|’ is not worth while dissembling the fact that the tragic success 
of the false prophet has been the ugly means of preventing 


the English Government falling into a grave, an almost irrepar- 
able error. The order had been given for the return of three 
thousand of the British troops now in Egypt to this country. 
This order was the result of various causes. There are certain 
* Vol, ii. p, 225, 6. + Saturday Review, ubi supra. 
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European Powers that are jealous of our position in Egypt. 
There isa certain section of the Liberal party which believes that 
temporary occupation is apt to “evolve” into annexation, and 
who are particularly anxious to see the Government conforming 
its conduct to their ideas of policy.* There are some, too, who 
think that the burden of supporting the army of occupation, 
which has been laid upon Egypt, is too heavy for the country. 
All these circumstances weighed with the Government, and the 
opinion of Sir Evelyn Wood, that the safety of the capital could 
be ensured with a smaller military establishment, no doubt had 
influence in determining the Government to take a step, some part 
of the responsibility of which had been taken by our commanding 
officer in Egypt.t The order, as every one knows, was given— 

* Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in speaking on the 5th of November, said that as to the 
withdrawal of the troops “he was sure Mr, Gladstone was just as anxious as he 
was to get those troops out of Egypt as fast as possible, and the Cabinet were 
trying to get them out. The troops were only there to assist to maintain a 
Government which the people of Egypt loathed and detested; to assist a 
grinding taxation of the people, to assist to pay the usurers who had lent 
money to the Egyptian Government. At this moment the wretched Egyptians 
were more miserable ard plundered than they had ever been before. He 
hoped there was not a single Liberal in Parliament or out of it who would 
refuse to support the Government in removing the troops. No doubt such 
a course would meet with the strong opposition of the Jingoes and the mili- 
tary and glory lot. Lord Salisbury bad said this was to be the test question. 
Well, he (Sir Wilfrid) accepted the chalienge of Lord Salisbury. He accepted 
it on behalf of the Government, on behalf of the Liberal Party, and he believed 
on behalf of the great body of the people of this country. When they under- 
stood this question they would declare that the might of England should not 
be used to rivet a chain upon a downtrodden and oppressed uation.” 

+ Sir E. Baring in writing on the 9th of October, 1873, to Lord Granville 
in answer to the two questions “1. Is it safe to withdraw the British garrison 
from Cairo? 2. To what extent is it consistent with the preservation of 
public order that the total British force in Egypt should be reduced ?” said, 
*“ As regards the first question, I am of opinion that the British garrison at 
Cairo may be with safety withdrawn. As regards the second question, I am 
of opinion, after consultation with General Stephenson, that the total force in 
Egypt, which consists at present of about 6,700 men, may be reduced to three 
battalions of Infantry, one battery of Field Artillery, one battery of Garrison 
Artillery, and one company of Engineers, making a total of about 3,000 men 
and six guns. Iagree with General Stephenson in thinking that this force 
should be concentrated at Alexandria. General Stephenson has informed me 
that a small expenditure of money will permit of barrack accommodation for 
this number of men being provided at Alexandria. Should her Majesty’s 
Government be pleased to approve of the proposals which I have now the 
honour to make, the British force in Egypt will be amply sufficient to preserve 
order in Alexandria, and to maintain the honour of her Majesty’s arms against 
any force that it may be supposed, with any reasonable degree of ar ility, 
it may have to encounter. Moreover the moral effect produced by the pre- 
sence of this force, or even, indeed, of a force considerably smaller than that 
proposed, will of itself, in all probability, suffice to insure the tranquillity of 
the country. It should, however, be clearly understood that the main responsi- 
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foolishly given ; for although we admit at once that possibly the 
three thousand men might have been a sufficient force to retain 
in Egypt, could that force at the same time have secured the 
safety of Cairo and of Alexandria, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that the contemplated withdrawal of the British flag from 
Cairo was a serious error.* Governments are very often depen- 
dent for their power upon symbols. A look of power is often as 
efficacious as a blow. It may be true that while we held Alex- 
andria we had our foot in the door-way, and prevented the door 
being shut against us ; but our object ought to be not to secure a 
means of return to Egypt, in case of necessity, but to obviate the 
necessity of any return. “ Stay a little that we may make an 
end the sooner,” is an apothegm of Bacon’s which is applicable 
to our duty in the Levant. ‘The possession of the capital was 
to the native mind an indication of the power of Britain which 
was worth many displays of physical force. The withdrawal 
from the seat of government to the seaboard of the Mediterranean 
—or, a few months later, for that too seems to have been in con- 
templation, toCyprus or Malta—would have been to the Egyptian 
mind a confession of weakness which, with Orientals, is almost 
an invitation to violence and aggression. It is for these reasons 
that we say that the events which have led the Government to 
countermand that order have been the means of extricating them 
from a difficulty into which their too scrupulous regards for the 
opinions and sensibilities of certain jealous Powers, and of a 
certain fanatical section of their supporters in the House of Com- 
mons, was about to precipitate them. The whole action of the 
Government in Egypt has, we think, been right, but it has been 
action which had the weakness of excuse in every fibre of it. 
“ Rightly to be great is not to stir without great argument,” but 
the great argument goes too far if it unnerves the hand of action. 
The Government has, we think, always done right, but it has 
been at the point of the sword of circumstances. They have 
hung fire on most occasions, until it was almost too late. They 
have forgotten Napoleon’s maxim that “incidents ought to be 
governed by policy, not policy by incidents.” There is really 
some pith in the Tory criticisms of our hesitating action—a hesi- 





bility for preserving order throughout Egypt will devolve on the Egyptian 
Government. I trust that they may rely upon the full moral support of her 
Majesty’s Government in the execution of that task.” 

* In this view we are at one with Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, who in a note 
written after his work had gone to press, p. 506, states his views clearly and 
strongly. “So far as the moral effect on the population, on the ulemate, and 
on the native Government is concerned, the presence of a single battalion in 
the Cairo citadel is worth more than the presence of half a dozen regiments at 
Alexandria or Ramleh.” 
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tation which has gone far to mar the effect which it was the 
object of our policy to produce. However, the Government has, 
on the whole, prospered upon the policy of waiting on events. 
It was forced to take an active part in the settlement of the 
Egyptian question when important opportunities were being 
frittered away in conference, it has now been forced to continue 
its present hold upon the country by the events which have 
happened in the Soudan. We can now see with some certainty 
the good consequences of the first step which the Government 
took under the duress of incidents, and we can see how fatal 
further delay would have been to the whole fabric of our Eastern 
policy. We cannot but think that “luck” has again stood our 
statesmen’s friend and that time will show how foolish was the 
step which their feet were raised to take. 

It may often be thought that it is a serious objection to Party 
Government that there is a danger that the necessary continuity 
of foreign policy may fail to be consistently preserved. Indeed, 
there is a temptation to a Ministry that has risen to power on the 
mistakes of its predecessors, and while the public mind is smarting 
with the stimulus of having administered deserved punishment, 
to reverse the policy of the Government which has fallen into 
popular disgrace in particulars quite unconnected with the party 
triumph ; and it is probable that if this temptation were fre- 
quently acted upon by the party coming into power the institution 
of government by party would before very long fall into deserved 
contempt. The possibility that a Goverument could be seriously 
inconsistent to its own policy of the past in its actions of the 
present, when that past policy had not involved the Administration 
in failure, while the present was only slowly bearing the whole- 
some fruit that was to be expected from such cultivation, is one 
which does not seem to have been seriously contemplated. If, 
however, we are to believe the current actions of the Government, 
if we are to credit, the statements made on their behalf, that is 
the position that they seem anxious to occupy. A series of actions 
which have been forced upon them have made them masters of a 
situation the holding of which at the present time seems of 
paramount importance, and the Government propose to withdraw 
from the position. If they succeed in their endeavours they will, 
before many years have passed, cut one of the sorriest figures 
that ever a Ministry did in history. In the meantime, as we see, 
their action has been again happily frustrated ; but as the events 
which have stayed their hand may soon leave them free to carry 
out their previous intention, it becomes a matter of great 
importance to inquire into the history of our policy in Egypt, 
that we may determine what our duties to the people of the 
country are, how our interests are affected by the condition of that 
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country, and what our policy in relation to the Egyptian question 
ought to be inthe future. 

As we have said, we understand that the motive for this pur- 
posed aberration on the part of her Majesty’s Ministers is that a 
section of the Liberal party disapprove of the action of the Govern- 
ment in the past, but is willing to let bygones be bygones if they 
will act upon its scruples in the present and withdraw the troops 
from Egypt. That section of the party is by no means the 
largest or most powerful; but it is a section that is gaining 
ground, and whose influence is more and more felt in the 
government of this country. It is asection, therefore, which it is 
well, if possible, to conciliate. The other strong reason for the 
Government “ turning its back on itself,” as Sir Boyle Roach said, 
is, that it must have regard to the susceptibilities of Continental 
Powers, and especially to those of France. It is somewhat 
strange to have those occult influences—the morbid scruples of 
some extreme politicians, and the susceptibilities of our Conti- 
nental neighbours—to consider in determining the probable action 
of our Government. These elements are worthy of consideration, 
but if they are to have such commanding weight now, they ought 
to have been called in to assist in the shaping of our policy 
sooner. We have, by our acts, pledged ourselves not to be 
influenced by the trivial fears of a wing of a Party, or the 
jealousies of a rival Power which finds out too late that it made 
an egregious mistake some eighteen months ago, and desires to 
recover the advantage out of the foolishness of a friend which 
it lost through its own vacillation and timidity. We are by our 
acts embarked on a policy, and these scruples and regards for 
the feelings of France come too late. If they were to be regarded 
they ought to have shut the mouths of the guns at Alexandria. 
They ought to have kept alive—what we are convinced was a 
serious evil—the Dual Control. We disregarded the voice of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson when we went to war, we disregarded the suscep- 
tibilities of France when we put an end to that instrument of 
joint control and divided interest, and it is too late now to have 
our policy determined by any such trivial considerations. 

We propose to show that the continued occupation of Egypt 
by an efficient force is at the present time absolutely necessary, 
and we are strengthened in the conviction which we desire to 
express by the belief that the opinion’ of the best authorities 
coincides with our own; and that the valid reasons which can be 
shown to exist for our being in Egypt at all are valid against a 
precipitate withdrawal from that country. So far as we have 
been able to ascertain, public opinion is against the Government, 
if their project is to withdraw the troops from Egypt at an early 
day. Weare aware that it is an exceedingly difficult thing to 
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determine the drift of public opinion, and many men are in the 
habit of thinking that their own thoughts must be current, they 
are so reasonable to them. We do not desire to fall into such an 
error, and to correct it is, as we say exceedingly difficult. To 
trust to the Press is not altogether wise, for there is a section of 
journalism which thinks to make public opinion by its blatancy 
of assertion instead of by its weight of reason ; and that section, 
knowing that very often to say public opinion is in a certain 
direction is to lead public opinion in the direction indicated, does 
not hesitate to use that rhetorical figure. Still, as it is necessary 
to attempt to discover in what way the majority of our fellow- 
countrymen view this question, we have done our best to arrive 
at aconclusion, and are prepared to take the responsibility if we 
are in error. Our opinion is that the majority reason somewhat 
in this way— 

“‘ We spent a great deal of money in sending out ships and men to 
Egypt. We sacrificed a great number cf lives, and we were pre- 
pared at one time—for no one but a very confident and fortunate 
General thought that Arabi’s power would crumble at a touch—to 
sacrifice more. We have even, after our victory, assumed duties in 
the country. We have been re-organizing its Courts, its Army, its 
Police. Why? merely to trundle out again because France is sus- 
ceptible, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson and a few more like him, suspect 
that occupation is a word which, when a little blurred by time will 
read, ‘annexation’? No, that would be foolish, unless we can have 
a guarantee that the circumstances which took us to Egypt will not 
recur; that the interests for which we fought will be respected; and 
that with a view to both these ends the country will be well and 
wisely governed.” 


But apart from the opinion which is in the mouths of men, 
there seems to be very weighty arguments in favour of a patient 
policy in relation to Egypt. With the view of ascertaining what 
we are bound to do in the future, it may be worth while to look 
at one or two matters of recent history. How do we come to be 
in Egypt at all? There is always a difficulty in writing of events 
very soon after they have happened. We cannot judge real 
proportions if we are very near to the object of vision, or the 
circumstances of history. One holds a friend at arm’s length to 
judge how time has handled his features; and we must hold 
events at arm’s length to be able to judge fairly of them. The 
history of the rebellion in Egypt cannot yet be written. Many of 
the circumstances of it are detailed with minute accuracy by Mr. 
Mackenzie Wallace in his work on Egypt, but there are some 
obscure questions which we must wait on time to clear up for us. 
One error has been very persistently committed in certain 
important quarters and that was, the misconception of the nature 
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of the revolt. It isa mistake to regard Arabi asa mere military 
adventurer without any real popular support. It seems certain 
that he was the leader of a very strong public opinion—an 
opinion which would have hustled Tewfik from his throne if he 
had not been propped there by the arms of England. This view, 


and the reasons which make it a sound conviction, are clearly |. 


stated in the work before us, and we do not propose to reproduce /- 
any part of the proof in this place. Whether that popular 
movement was fostered by encouragement from without, what 
amount of extraneous recognition was given to Arabi, and by 
whom, are questions which it is impossible at the present time 
to answer. Light upon that matter would be exceedingly 
valuable at the present juncture ; but it is not to be had. The 
revolt, then, whatever its truesignificance may have been, and what- 
ever encouragement may have been given to its leaders, assumed 
such proportions as to threaten the lives of Europeans in the 
country, and all the European Powers, with the exception of 
Turkey, came to the conclusion that it must be put an end to 
by force of arms. The Sultan was invited to intervene, but did 
nothing. The National Party was daily becoming stronger. 
The demands of the English and French Governments that the 
Cabinet—which was the creature of the revolt, and which, while 
it had Sherif Pasha at its head, had Mahmoud Sami as its War 
Minister—should resign ; and that Arabi and his two colleagues 
in revolution should be removed from Cairo—had been refused. 
Still, neither of these Governments followed up their ultimatum 
with war. The National Party, however, followed up its suc- 
cesses with the Alexandria massacre of June 1]. Meanwhile, 
the Conference was sitting, and nothing was being done. 
Admiral Seymour, however, was threatened by the forts at 
Alexandria, and opened fire, and then Lord Dufferin announced 
to the Conference the intention of the British Government to 
take a more active part in the work of restoring order in Egypt, 
and Lord Granville invited the French Government to co- 
operate. Then, strange to say, France hesitated. M. de Frey- 
cinet had not been successful in Tunis. There was—there 
always is now in France—a curious apprehension that Germany 
is looking for a suitable opportunity while France is unprepared 
or otherwise occupied to anticipate and prevent the retaliation 
which will one day requite the insults of the campaign of 1870. 
There were, too, in Paris, miscalculations as to the proportions of 
the enterprise, and M. de Freycinet made a pretence of co-opera- 
tion while really folding the hands of France in her velvet lap. 
The endeavours made by Russia and by Italy to frustrate the 
operations of England had noeffect. Soit was with the sanction 
of Europe that we undertook the work of restoring order in 
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Egypt. It seems to have been argued that when we entered 
upon the enterprise Europe made some conditions with us, and 
that faithfulness to the letter or spirit of these makes it incum- 
bent upon us to withdraw our troops at the earliest possible 
" moment. We confess that we do not find that the sanction of 
Europe was conditioned in any way whatever. It is true that 
M. de Nelidoff, on behalf of Russia, tried to make terms for the 
Anglo-Turkish military convention, but Lord Dufferin was firm, 
and M. de Nelidoff’s suggestions were still-born. It is true, too, 
that Italy desired to make the permission conditional, but owing 
to the stubborn sense of Prince Bismarck, that trammeling 
suggestion also died a natural and early death. So it came 
about that England alone was prepared to do what all Europe 
recognized as necessary to be done, and that consequently it was 
with the unconditioned sanction and approval of all the European 
Powers that we went to Egypt. - 

But it is evident that the good wishes of Europe, although 
withdrawing diplomatic obstacles to the project, was not the 
cause of the enterprise. Order is a very precious thing, but the 
nation is a Quixote which tries to rule political waves straight in 
any part of the world in which they happen to stagger a little 
off the perpendicular. The desire for the peace and prosperity 
of the people of Egypt might possibly be a pleasant after- 
dinner topic for a philanthropic statesman, but it would not have 
justified the interference of a Power which could not possibly be 
affected by the disorder which it deprecated. It is evident that 
the rebels who threatened the Khedive in some indirect way 
threatened England, and that England cannot afford to be 
callous to popular fevers in Egypt, and consequently we not only 
had the approval of Europe for our action, but we had the 
strongest motives to do what we actually did. Our interest in 
Egypt has long been tacitly recognised. The fact that we joined 
with France in so many of the untoward incidents in the past 
political and financial history of that unhappy country was an 
assertion of the fact that our interests were deeply involved in 
the country which lay between our Indian possessions and our 
home dominions. The fact is that between India and England 
there is only sandy Egypt, and some seas which are insignificant 
toasailing nation. Even before there was a Suez Canal—which 
made these seas, as it were, continuous, and brought us into a - 
sort of physical contact with our Indian Empire—it was felt that 
Egypt was an important element in the Eastern Question. Since 
the Canal was constructed, and since we, as the great commercial 
Power trading between the East and the West, have become de- 
pendent upon it for our commerce, and we, as a great military 
Power, have become dependent upon it for the ready access of 
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our troops to India, and the ready access of our Indian troops to 
Europe, the importance of dominating the Power which domi- 
nates that water-way has become infinitely greater. Here there 
is no question of party politics. A fanatic may desire to see the 
British Empire lopped of its great Eastern and Western arms, 
and nothing but the island trunk remaining. But such vapoury 
policies have not been broached by any practical statesman, and 
all practical men are of one mind as to the expediency of con- 
tinuing our association with our great Indian dependency. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s purchase of the Khedive’s shares in the Suez 
Canal was a proper monetary recognition of our interest in that 
ribbon of sea through the desert, and it was because of our para- 
mount political and commercial interests in the Suez Canal that 
we were justified in interfering in the recent troubles in Egypt. 
This, then, is the permanent interest which we have in Egypt— 
an interest which we are bound to have regard to, which we have 
undertaken a war on behalf of, and which it is necessary, it 
seems to us, to recognise in our future action with regard to that 
country. Mr. Mackenzie Wallace tells a story of Lord Palmers- 
ton which shows that in statesmen of all complexions the 
necessity of a careful supervision of Egyptian affairs has been 
recognized as a paramount political duty. He says that Lord 
Palmerston’s objection to the construction of a practicable water- 
way between the Gulf of Pelusium and the Red Sea was founded 
on the belief that, if such a canal were constructed, England 
would be compelled, sooner or jater, to annex Egypt. He was 
averse to such annexation, and hence his opposition to the 
scheme of M. de Lesseps. Now, we also reject at present the 
idea of the annexation of Egypt, but we are persuaded of the 
necessity of our retaining a very strong hold over the Canal. If 
we retain the position we at present enjoy in Egypt, if we remain 
there long enough to make Egypt a firm and sure ally, if we 
carry out the work of reform which we have begun, which will, 
in the end, have the effect of preventing the interference of 
other States with the internal affairs of Egypt—interference 
which is always a menace to our interests in that great highway 
—then we believe that no such necessity as that which was 
contemplated by Lord Palmerston will ever arise. But if, on 
the other hand, we throw away our present golden opportuni- 
ties, if we leave the country to be again a prey to anarchy, and 
a prey to the vulture nations which gloat where anarchy is, we 
see the probability of war to regain an ascendency which we 
seem willing to throw away, and of an ultimate annexation of 
the country to prevent further relapse from that order which we 
are willing to leave only half established. It is our duty now 
to take such steps as will prevent, either directly or indirectly, 
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the annexation of Egyptian territory by any rival Power. It is 
our interest to train Egypt in such a way that she may by her 
future conduct give no pretext for any foreign intervention ; it 
is our clear policy to secure that the influence of no nation 
shall predominate over our own at Cairo, and the only feasible 
way that we see to attain all these objects is by retaining our 
military hold upon Egypt at the present time. We cannot but 
think that here our views, candidly expressed, are at one with 
the more valuable and instructed opinions which are only 
covertly hinted at in Lord Dufferin’s General Report :*— 


“A great part,” he says, ‘‘ of what we are about to inaugurate will 
be of necessity tentative and experimental. This is especially true as 
regards the indigenous Courts of Justice and the new political insti- 
tutions, which will have to be worked by persons the majority of whom 
will be without experience or instruction. Had I been commissioned 
to place affairs in Egypt on the footing of an Indian subject State, the 
outlook would have been different. The masterful hand of a Resident 
would have quickly bent everything to his will, and in the space of 
five years we should Lave greatly added to the material wealth and 
well-being of the country by the extension of the cultivated area and the 
consequent expansion of the revenue; by the partial, if not total, 
abolition of the corrée and slavery ; the establishment of justice, and 
other beneficial reforms Her Majesty’s Gove:nment and the 
public opinion of England have pronounced against such an alter- 
native .... but though it be our fixed determination that the new 
régime shall not surcharge us with the responsibility of permanently 
administering the country, whether directly or indirectly, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent the fabric we have raised from tumbling 
to the ground the moment our sustaining hand is withdrawn, Such 
a catastrophe would be the signal for the return of confusion to this 
country (Egypt), and renewed discord in Europe.” 


Under all the circumstances we see that we were right 
in going to Egypt; we hada right anda public mission to 
reduce the ragged elements of rebellion to order, we had deep 
interests in undertaking the duty Europe intrusted to us, and 
we shall only secure those interests by continuing to discharge 
patiently the arduous duties which devolve upon us as a nation. 

Nubar Pasha, one of the ablest Egyptian statesmen, if not 
the only Egyptian who deserves the name, said that the Egyptian 
question is a question of irrigation; and any one who makes 
himself acquainted with the present condition of the country 
will come to the conclusion that the epigram was justified by 
the facts. Egypt is an agricultural, not an industrial, country, 
and its great wealth depends upon the great productiveness of 
its soil. For hundreds of centuries the Nile has been carrying 





* General Report, dated February 6, 1883. 
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the rich fields of Central Africa into the Mediterranean, and 
burying them beneath its blue waters. But in doing so it has 
created the Delta, and its floods have spread much of the fertile 
mud upon the surface of the Desert. The real wealth of Egypt 
is in that mud. But the causes which created the Desert, over 
which the mud is, as we said, in some places spread, are still 
extant, and would very soon turn the garden into a desert again, 
were not something done to prevent such atavism. To secure 
crops from the latent fertility of the Nile mud it is necessary that 
the land should be watered, and as rain does not fall in Egypt* it 
is necessary to inundate or irrigate the land. In this matter, 
the Nile again comes to the help of the Egyptian, and by over- 
flowing its banks supplies the moisture at the same time that it 
deposits the fertile mud. But that moisture would not be 
supplied, that deposit would not be made, unless the people of 
the country exerted themselves to secure these blessings. 
Torrents for the most part take what torrents bring, and in order 
to secure that the Nile may not take away with one wave what 
it has given by the other, it is embanked, and long ditches are 
constructed from the embankments to the slopes of the hills 
which form the Nile valley. These dams or embankments form 
great basins (the largest covers about 80,000 acres) which are 
filled when the Nile rises in July, and are emptied when the 
Nile begins to fall either by sluices where such things exist, or 
by cutting the embankments where there is no such engineering 
appliance. It is upon the land so prepared, that the crops are 
sown which are to be harvested in the following March. This 
primitive system of Egyptian agriculture is still practised in 
Upper Egypt. But below Assiout a more civilized system, 
known as that of perennial irrigation, as distinguished from that 
which we have described, which is spoken of as annual inundation, 
is practised. There the agriculturist protects his fields from 
inundation during high Nile by means of embankments, and 
waters his land during low Nile by means of various con- 
trivances. By means of this process, the lands are made far 
more continuously productive than those of Upper Egypt, which 
are condemned to flooding for a great part of the year 
and to sun-baked sterility for another. Under the system of 
perennial irrigation the lands become suited for the growth 
of more remunerative products, such ds maize, cotton, and 
sugar-cane, than those which can be secured by the more 
primitive method. The nice questions which have to be practi- 





* There are occasional showers in the northern part of the Delta, but these 
seem to have occurred only in recent years, and are by some said to be due 
to the construction of the Suez Canal. 
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cally answered in connection with this “ higher” farming we need 
not enter upon here. Of course, seeing that the Nile water not 
only supplies moisture but fertilizing mud,any system which allows 
of a deposit of the mud from the water before the water is ap- 
plied to the land which is to be cultivated would be a faulty one. 
And, again, seeing that the water of the Nile is useful not only 
for giving moisture and fertility, but for cleansing the sub-stratum 
from the saline flood which annually percolates through the land 
of Egypt, the nice adjustment of the supply to these various re- 
quirements becomes a matter of very considerable difficulty. 
These matters, although interesting and important, are beside 
our present purpose. What we desire to point out is, that the 
introduction of the perennial irrigation system has enormously 
increased the productiveness of the soil of Egypt. The exports 
in 1862 were estimated to be of a value of 44 millions, and 
in the year 1874 they amounted to £14,000,000. Under these 
circumstances, the importance of irrigation to the future of 
Egypt can be readily understood. Many of the evils of the past 
have been connected with the forced labour upon the public 
works, which were necessary to the continued prosperity of the 
country. But now that Egyptian rulers have burdened their 
country with debt, now that a grave economic crisis is threatening 
the country,* it becomes all-important to consider the irrigation 
question ; and the truth that the Egyptian question is in one 
sense the question of irrigation dawns upon one. If we remem- 
ber that but for a greatly improved irrigation system the soil wiil 
not continue to produce with an abundance sufficient to enable the 
rural population to pay the taxes ; that the failure to do so will 
increase the immense burden of private debt under which the fella- 
heen are labouring ; that debt will prevent prosperity, and that 
distress and adversity willleadto that discontent which is the cause 
of national disorder, which in its turn is the pretext for, or the invi- 
tation to, international interference——we will see that it is no 
longer atime to rely upon mechanical contrivances like shadowfs 
and sakkiehs, it is no longer expedient to ailow the canal system, 
upon which, of course, the prosperity of the country mainly de- 
pends, to be in a siate of lamentable deficiency. There are three 
methods by which water can be supplied to the land of Egypt: by 
a canal leading the Nile water by an easy gradient to the lands in 
question ; by filling canals while the Nile is high, and allowing 
them to retain the water, as reservoirs, until it is wanted when the 
Nile is low ; by raising the Nile water into the canals by means 
of pumps, or by raising the water in the river by means of a bar- 
rage or weir. Each of these systems has its advocates, for each 





* Wallace, p. 465. 
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of these has its merits and defects. But, as we understand, the 
present very able Inspector-General of Irrigation is inclined, and 
wisely inclined, to use any means which may be at hand to secure 
his object, and with this view the Government have, we hear, upon 
his advice, purchased of an English company an important pump- 
ing station, where the pumps are capable of supplying water for 
some 200,000 feddans. But one of the great difficulties that 
Colonel Scott-Moncrieff will have to contend with is the 
condition of the arterial canals. Many of these have been 
allowed to silt up. Although forced labour has been rigorously 
exacted of the fellaheen, the labour seems to have been inju- 
diciously expended ; and when we remember that the whole 
system of udministration was corrupt and cruel, that circum- 
stance cannot excite surprise. But the evil that men do lives 
after them, and the terrible results of the corruption of baksheesh 
have to be met and overcome to-day. The kurbash is no longer 
to be used, even’ the soldiery are to be paid two-and-a-half 
piastres a day, and the corvée can no longer be relied upon for 
the work which will be necessary to make the arterial system of 
canals once more efficient, and ready to answer to the throbbing 
of English engines which will send the precious blood of Nile 
water through every arid fibre of the country. That this is 
necessary to the future well-being of the people of Egypt none 
can doubt. That it is essential to the peace, independence, and 
good government of that country, no one will deny; and yet 
that these great works can be effected without the aid of capital 
which is to find its way into the country it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose. There is no capital in Egypt which can be applied to these 
purposes. That capital will find its way into Egypt if such use- 
ful work is to be done, is very evident. But it will find its way 
there only on condition that it is guaranteed either actually by 
some solvent guarantor, or indirectly by the presence of England 
in Egypt. While we remain there we are responsible for the 
peace of the country, and it is that peace which is the highway 
to prosperity. The very uncertainty as to the intentions of our 
Government in that regard has put an end to, or delayed enter- 
prise which would have carried out a system of perennial irriga- 
tion on a larger scale than has hitherto been tried with British 
money, and must necessarily prevent capitalists from dabbling in 
affairs in which they have so often had their fingers burned. 
Again we say, then, that the irrigation question—if not the 
Egyptian Question—is intimately associated with it, and that the 
continuance of the British troops in Egypt is, even when looked 
at in this aspect, necessary to the prosperity of the country. If 
we desire to avert a grave economical crisis with a view not only 
to the happiness and welfare of the fellaheen, but with a view 
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to that quiet and contentment which is essential to the preserva- 
tion of the interests we have in Egypt—interests which took us 
there with war in our hands—interests which keep us there at 
present with constitutions and reorganizations in our mouths— 
we must endeavour to encourage the flow of capital into the 
country, without which the necessary irrigation works cannot be 
efficiently carried out, and without which the great resources of 
the country cannot be adequately developed. 

We have only mentioned incidentally the many economic 
questions which, if Egypt is to be the home of quiet, and not the 
hotbed of annoyance, must be solved.* The indebtedness of 
the fellaheen is a very serious evil. One of the best bids Arabi 
made for popularity was the wiping out of this burdensome debt 
which oppresses a heavily-taxed people. And the effect of our 
interference has been to re-impose these burdens from which the 
people imagined that they were relieved. This circumstance has 
had the effect of rendering our rule irksome and unpopular ; 
and it will take some time before we secure that confidence and 
good-will which are so essential to the maintenance of our para- 
mount influence in Egypt. The fact that the debt is heavy, and 
that if the peasants are allowed to settle their differences with 
the Greek money-lenders, the result will be in all probability the 


expropriation of a very large number of the fellaheen—are not 
matters which we can afford to overlook or ignore.t Peasant- 
proprietorship is a prescription which we are never tired of 
formulating for home evils, and we cannot therefore be callous to 
the dissociation of the peasantry of Egypt from the land of that 
country. How to meet the difficulty, is however, an exceedingly 





* The announcement that the revenue of Egypt for the current year will 
fall short of the expenditure ought not, if the history, civil, military, and sani- 
tary, of the year is remembered, to be a matter of surprise. But that the 
deticit will amount to two millions eight hundred thousand pounds (Egyptian) 
is a matter for serious regret. But it is not merely that Egypt cannot make 
both ends meet at present, there is a necessity ‘or undertaking further liabili- 
ties, which will make this economic problem more difficult in future. It is 
probable, although the Indemnity Commission has not completed its labours, 
that the claims by foreign residents against the Government will amount to 
about four millions of pounds. The war expenses, which Egypt must neces- 
sarily incur at this perilous juncture, will be another source of debt. How 
Egypt is to be exonerated from these financial difficulties without the help 
of this country it is difficult to see. That the position of solvency is not irre- 
trievable we are certain, but it can be secured by means of a financial readjust- 
ment which can only be undertaken with the active co-operation of England. 
We cannot, as Mr. Forster said at Bradford in December, “ govern these 
Oriental countries merely by advice.” 

+ A commission is at the present time silting to take evidence as to the 
condition of the tax-paying fellaheen, with a view to determine how their 
heavy debts are to be paid. 
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difficult question to answer. We do not believe that the cause 
of the evil is the incorrigible improvidence of the Fellaheen, 
as some would persuade us ; and we rather see the explanation 
of this painful social condition in the bad government, and the 
inordinate taxation of the past. If the latter suggestion is the 
true one, then it is evident that we ought to ensure the better 
government of the country in the future, and endeavour to see 
that our puppet government does not fall—as it is only too apt 
to do—into the oppressive and rapacious ways of its predecessors. 
While this indebtedness lasts—and it will last and increase while 
the system of taxation and corruption is unreformed—while 
expropriation is on a large scale possible ; while the economic 
crisis which we have hinted at threatens, our best efforts for 
the peace of the country are thrown away, for we have here in 
the midst of the people the whole of the elements of a dangerous 
social explosive. 

Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, in his first chapter, likens Egypt 
proper to a long walking-stick or fishing-rod, surmounted by a 
small fan—the fan representing the Delta; and his work deals 
principally, as was to be expected, with the very important ques- 
tions which have to do with that portion of the country which 
is represented by the fan, and the top-joint of the fishing-rod. 
Apparently his pen travels where his feet have gone, and we do 
not gather that he has visited the Soudan. Wherever he has 
been he has carried very careful eyes, a very judicious mind, and 
where he leads we are well satisfied to follow. But it does strike 
one as a little strange that he should have been able to write such 
a large book—perhaps a little too large for the matter it contains 
—without mentioning the slave-trade, or alluding to the very 
many important problems in the life of Egypt proper which are 
intimately associated with the future of the equatorial provinces. 
Recent events have, however, shown that no careful historian of 
Egypt can, with any hope of writing accurately of the future, 
afford to neglect many important considerations which lie outside 
of the horizon of Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s work. Until Nov. 19 
most of the critics of the policy of our Government in Egypt 
had apparently confined their attention to what was happening 
in Egypt proper. The proposal of the Government to withdraw 
the British troops from Cairo, showed that no danger was antici- 
pated in that quarter, and the assurance of Sir Evelyn Wood that 
he would answer for the preservation of order in Egypt if a 
certain number of the troops were withdrawn from the country, 
seems to have been made without any reference to possible 
reverses in the Soudan and on the shores of the Red Sea. The 
defeat of the Egyptians at Toka, and their precipitate flight— 
the annihilation of the force under the command of Hicks Pasha 

[Vol. CXXI. No. CCXLI.]—New Sznizs, Vol. LXV. No. I. I 
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—the subsequent defeat of some seven hundred men who were 
sent out of Souakim to reconnoitre, these circumstances have 
made many persons aware that the Egyptian question has wider 
issues than they had hitherto imagined, and that the work which 
England had to do in Egypt might be much more onerous than 
many persons in England would have us believe. It is quite 
true that the objects with which we went to Egypt, the purposes 
for which we remain there, have never been explicitly stated 
by the Government. Vague statements of intentions are, no 
doubt, prudent when the shifty future is far from certain. 
It is always more convenient to say what your intentions were 
after events have happened, than before you, by your actions, 
contribute to results) Wedo not say that that has been the. 
morally pusillanimous attitude of the Government in relation to 
the Egyptian question. But we do say that all their explana- 
tions have been vague, and our actions and policy in Egypt 
seem to have crept through the holes of accident instead of 
walking boldly towards some well-defined and clearly perceived 
end and object. There have been assurances that we had 
duties to perform in Egypt, and that we would not remain there 
after these had been performed. There have been statements 
that we went to Egypt with a view to attain definite ends, and 
that when these have been attained and secured, our mission 
will have been completed. The country would-be better able to 
judge of the performances of the Government if they had more 
explicit promises to measure them by. But, no doubt, from the 
point of view of those who have to make the promises, the more 
general these are, the greater latitude is given to conduct, and 
possibly the greater credit may be gained if the chapter of 
accidents turns out to be readable in any way in favour of this 
country. Still certain very definite conclusions may, we think, 
be drawn, if not from the words of the Government, from the 
acts which they have been compelled todo. We opened fire 
upon the forts of Alexandria because the defences of that port 
were being strengthened against us. We landed troops and 
fought Tel-el-Kebir with a view of putting an end to the revolt: 
against the Khedive. We interfered in the question of the 
disposal of the prisoners which we had taken, who had not 
offended against us but against the ruler of Egypt. We appointed 
inspectors-general of irrigation, surveyors-general of the -land, 
and we assisted in the re-organization of the army, the police 
and the judicature. Now, from these circumstances, some valid 
inferences can be drawn as to our mission in Egypt, as to the 
duty we have gone there to perform. It is evident that, in the 
opinion of the Government, a state of disorder in Egypt is in 
some sense a danger to this country. It is evident, that any 
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circumstance which would prevent British influence being felt 
at all in Egypt, would be regarded as a serious evil, and that it 
was not merely because Arabi was at the head of a very threat- 
ening revolt against the Khedive that we went with arms to 
Egypt, but that any revolt against the ruler of that country 
might in the end prove inimical to the interests of Britain. If 
these principles were not at the roots of our policy, we do not: 
understand the policy at all. We cannot see why we, why 
Europe, should have thought armed intervention necessary in 
Egypt unless there were other interests involved than those of a 
weak ruler and an insurgent national party. Indeed, apart 
from our own interests, our whole sympathy ought to have been 
with the wordy programme of Arabi and his accomplices; and 
we think it would be wrong to shut our eyes to the fact that, 
had we not interfered, had we not overthrown the power of 
Arabi which had come to such a sudden height, the result to 
the people of Egypt might have been as happy as it will be 
under the British tinkered rule of Tewfik, and much happier 
than it would be if we quitted the country and allowed 
the old order of things to take the place which it used to 
occupy. It is true that foreigners would have been excluded 
from the country ; it is true that Turko-Circassians would have 
been excluded from the offices which they had for years monopo- 
lized ; it is true that there might have been a massacre of the 
Copts ; but that ultimately the condition of the Fellaheen would 
have been improved, seems to us more than probable. The 
reason of our interference, the right we had to interfere, was 
that we had vital interests in Egypt, and that these interests 
were safer in the hands of Tewfik, strengthened and supported 
by our countenance and guidance, than in any other hands. The 
reason of our meddling in the organization of public depart- 
ments, of law courts, of police, of army, is that the order and 
well-being of the mass of the inhabitants of the country is a 
condition of orderly and quiet government, and that our interests 
are bound up with the internal peace and the rule of lawin Egypt. 

Under these circumstances, our work is not done when we 
have overthrown one military rebellion; we must take steps to 
prevent another. It is not against the shock of Arabi’s arms 
that we must defend the Khedive, but against any shock which 
may threaten, until he is strong enough to repel force without 
our assistance. It is these considerations which make the over- 
throw of Hicks Pasha, and the other events which have happened 
in connection with the rebellion in the Soudan, matters of grave 
import as affecting the question of our position and continuance in 
Egypt. We cannot leave Egypt while danger threatens, Our 


influence in Egypt must be maintained. That, we understand, to 
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be ground which we hold in common with those gentlemen who 
clamour for the withdrawal of our troops. Their contentions, as 
they can be gathered from their somewhat hysteric utterances, 
we take to be that we have to consider the British taxpayer 
rather than the Egyptian fellah ; that we ought to cut down 
rather than enlarge the foreign responsibilities of this country ; 
that we promised Europe that we would withdraw from Egypt 
when our work was done, and that it would be dishonourable to 
remain now that our work is completed ; and, finally, that our 
moral influence will be greater in Egypt if we withdraw the hand 
of violence and recall our troops. These arguments we have 
already dealt with in some detail ; but as to the one point con- 
cerning our influence, we cannot but add a word in this place. 
To us it seems certain, that if in the face of reverses in the 
Soudan we withdraw our troops from Cairo or the country, we 
shall strike a blow at our influence in Egypt which will be irre- 
parable. If we were convinced, as some politicians seem to be, 
that our influence in the country is baneful, then, by all means, 
strike a blow at it. But in that case, we fail to see any meaning 
in all the carefully-planned events of the past eighteen months. 
If our influence is, as we believe, beneficent, then it is a kind of 
political suicide to do anything which will jeopardize its con- 
tinuance. But it behoves us to remember that if we should 
annihilate our influence in Egypt, that is not the end of the 
matter. We might be content to retire from our dominant 
position in that country if no other European Power were to 
take our place. If we could simply leave our shoes without 
their being held to be an invitation to other feet. But one thing 
is very certain, and that is that France, which made one great 
mistake, is most anxious to retrieve it. Circumstances, as we 
have seen, were exceedingly favourable to us and exceedingly 
unfavourable to France. A policy of timidity upon the part of 
M. de Freycinet threw the game into our hands; but ever since 
Tel-el-Kebir the French have been conscious of the error of 
their timidity. Now, however, the position is different. England 
has got the chestnut out of the fire, and France wants to benefit 
by the temerity which ran the risk of burning its fingers. 
There can be no question that France is jealous of our position 
in Egypt. That after Tel-el-Kebir she despaired of regaining 
the footing which she formerly held in that country, and that it 
is only since we have seemed so anxious to abandon all that we 
gained by our “ walk-over,” that her hopes of being once more 
dominant in Egypt have revived. It is no secret, that recently, 
our neighbour has become more solicitous to ascertain the inten- 
tions of our Government as to the withdrawal from Egypt, and 
has even endeavoured to strengthen the expressed intention to 
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withdraw the crutches which keep Egypt trom falling, and to 
expedite the execution of what, looking at our earlier actions, 
would be little less than a practical joke in diplomacy. Will 
this country be content to leave Egypt to be the seat of French 
influence? Shall we have done our duty if we leave that 
country to be again, as it was before, the scene of an unhallowed 
struggle between our own subjects and those of France for pre- 
dominating influence? It is possible that either nation might 
alone exercise a control which would be beneficial to the people of 
Egypt. But we cannot conceive that anything more inconsistent 
with the true interests of the populations of the valley of the 
Nile could exist than the rivalry of two great Powers for the 
controlling voice in the Councils of Cairo. These are very grave 
questions, which it behoves the Government to consider before 
they act in this matter. The people of England will certainly 
consider them and watch their solution in the fulness of time, 
when they determine whether the conduct of our present rulers 
has been wise or foolish. 

Whenever one argues in favour of the continued occupation 
of Egypt, one is met by a cry “ But the Government pledges. 
Are the Government to set an example of duplicity? Are 
they to go to Egypt with certain assurances, and when the time 
comes to act upon their promises, to ignore the fact that they 
ever made any?’ Now all this assertion is so general, that we 
do not feel inclined to dispute it. We would rather have the 
pledges of the Government definitely stated, and see whether 
there is anything inconsistent with our continued occupation, in 
what may have been said upon some other occasion. We believe 
that when the promises of the Government are put into simple 
language, it will be found that they do not bind them to with- 
draw the troops at present, but that they do bind them to con- 
tinue the occupation of Egypt. The Government has said that 
the occupation is temporary, that it will not be unnecessarily 
prolonged, that there will be a prudent development of popular 
institutions in Egypt, and that there will be such a re-organization 
of the State as will secure permanent order. Now it will not 
be denied that the promise to secure to the population of Egypt 
permanent order and good government in future} is by far the 
most important. The question as to how long a “temporary” 
occupation may last, must depend upon the answer to the 
question—Is the country in such a condition as to be able to 
maintain order, and to secure good government? If that is not 
so, if “temporary” means at the earliest possible moment, 
whether the country has secured peace and stability or not, 
then our going there was an absurdity, and our promises a snare 
If a revolt, which threatened and would have wrecked the 
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throne of the Khedive eighteen months ago, was a sufficient 
reason for armed intervention on our part, it would necessarily 
be an equally good reason for a similar intervention at the 
present time. But would it be common prudence, if we believe 
that there may be another outbreak which may necessitate our 
return to the country with force and arms, to leave it at such a 
moment? No! The Government promise was that England 
would remain in Egypt as long as it was necessary to secure a 
stability of conditions which would render an immediate re-ap- 
pearance of our troops on that troubled scene unnecessary. 
There can be no other meaning in the promise than this. 

But it may be said, “The time you indicate has arrived. 
True, everything is not completed and developed but that can 
only be effected in a long course of years. And while it was the 
intention of England to see Egypt regenerated, it was not our 
intention to see Egypt grow up. All we desired was, that the 
condition of the country should be such as to guarantee peace 
and order; the slow development of national prosperity ; the 
growth of the institutions which we have designed and inaugu- 
rated must be left to the Egyptian people and time.” Now of 
course the question as to whether the time for withdrawal has 
arrived is one of opinion, and it is one which can be best answered 
. by those who are most familiar with the present condition of 
Egypt. After making ourselves as intimate with the past history, 
with the present social and political conditions of the country, 
and, looking as far forward into the future as a knowledge of the 
past and the present enables us to do, we unhesitatingly say that 
that time has not arrived, and that the withdrawal of the troops 
at the present juncture, or in the immediate future, would be a 
rash, impolitic, and inconsiderate act. We are, however, con- 
firmed in this belief by many persons, far more competent to 
judge of these intricate matters than we are. Mr. Wallace is a 
very careful student of race problems, and he, after a very pains- 
taking inquiry, hascome to the same conclusion. Jn his opinion 
the presence of our troops in Egypt is necessary, because it ensures 
public tranquillity. Their presence is necessary to accelerate the 
introduction of the proposed reforms, to secure the services of 
foreign capital, and he gives weighty reasons for his belief.* But 
it is not so much from his arguments as from the inadvertent 
signs of a deep-rooted belief, that we are convinced of his con- 
viction. We find, in speaking of Colonel Scott-Moncreiff’s work, 
that he points out that it is certain to fail, unless it is vigorously 
supported by the British Foreign Office.t The more equitable 
distribution of the Land Tax is a matter which demands imme- 





* Wallace, pp. 380-383. + Ibid., p. 481. 
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diate attention. But, of course, as the future incidents of the tax 
will, contrary to its manner in the past, fall upon those who are 
able to bear it, instead of those who are not, there will be great 
opposition to this, as to the other reforms ; for it is just those who 
are able to bear it who are at the same time able to resist its 
imposition. The task of redistribution is in the able hands of Mr. 
Gibson, but, here again, Mr. Mackenzie Wallace informs us “ that 
it will be necessary to give him the same kind of extraneous 
support as his colleague, Colonel Scott-Moncrieff, will so urgently 
require.”* And, again, in speaking of the reforms in the judicial 
system, which were to be made under the learned supervision of 
Sir Benson Maxwell, he says “the proposed scheme was nearly 
finished before his arrival, so that he cannot entirely undo what 
the Commission, composed of Egyptian jurists, had done ; but 
he may do much to mitigate the evil effects of the above-men- 
tioned tendencies of his colleagues, provided he has the energetic 
support of the English Government. Whether he will receive 
the necessary support remains to be seen.”+ 

It would seem, then, that in every department the reforms 
which are so urgently needed can only be effectuated if England 
is in earnest in supporting those she has entrusted with the task 
of inaugurating these improvements. We are not playing with 
Egypt to mock it with paper constitutions and debating society 
reforms. We meant to do something which would have the 
practical results of peace, order and prosperity. That these will 
follow, if the schemes so carefully framed are wisely carried out, 
we believe; but that they are to be carried out only with the 
help of Britain, and that not the distant help of Britain at home, 
but the intimate assistance of Britain in Egypt, seems to us ab- 
solutely certain. The influence of this country, to be effective, 
must be felt, and the presence of our troops in Egypt is the 
best, the only guarantee that our wishes will be respected. 
Arguments with the masters of legions are always more con- 
vincing if the legions are at hand. The expedient which some 
have suggested, that, while withdrawing from Egypt, we should 
prowl in the neighbourhood at Cyprus, would not affect the 
objects we have in view. Mr. Mackenzie Wallace shows this, 
we think, conclusively. We have not the time to follow him 
through his very careful argument, but we may say that we 
thoroughly concur with him in thinking that none of the ends we 
had in view when we went to Egypt, will be accomplished, unless 
we are prepared to have patience in the task we have under- 
taken. National consciences are not created in a day, and 
without a conscience the best-framed institutions are but bodies 





* Wailace, pp. 481-482. t Ibid., pp. 456-457. 
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without souls, and in their corruption taint and poison the 
national atmosphere. If we are to effect anything in. Egypt, if 
our armed visits to that country are not to be repeated from time 
to time, let us have patience to do the work well’now. The 
people are like clay in strong hands, and very quickly take the 
shape the modeller desires to give them. But the very plas- 
ticity of the nature will make the impressions as transitory in 
their continuance as they have been easy to impose. To make 
the populations understand and work the institutions and reforms 
we have given them is a matter of time. In our own country public 
conscience is not strong enough to overcome the traditional cor- 
ruption of election campaigns, and we have to use the force of law 
where the potence of reason and conscience fails. Can we ex- 
pect that the people of Egypt, who have been steeped in corrup- 
tion for centuries, whose conscience has been cut to shreds by 
the kurbash, whose institutions, such as they were, have been 
shattered by rebellion and conquest, can in a few months learn 
the lesson to be honest, upright citizens, working free institutions 
under the influence of Britain, who sits in fine separateness in 
her own island, some thousands of miles away, and who, even if 
when she retired had all the intentions of returning in case of 
another revolution, might find her strong hands tied by circum- 
stances when the revolution came about? No, the presence of 
latent force is necessary to the reforms we desire, to the peace 
which we have established, and to the continued order which it 
is our interest to preserve. We cannot but think that Lord 
Dufferin holds the same view. We have given some of his words 
which seem to indicate what he would have advised, had not 
Her Majesty’s Government, and public opinion in England, pro- 
nounced against his alternative. We may, however, quote a few 
more from his general report :— 


“ At the present moment we are labouring in the interests of the 
world at large. The desideratum of every one is, an Egypt, peaceful, 
prosperous, and contented, able to pay its debts, capable of maintain- 
ing order along the Canal, and offering no excuse, in the troubled con- 
dition of its affairs, for interference from outside But 
the administrative system .... must have time to consolidate in 
order to resist the disintegrating influences from within and without, 
and to acquire the use and knowledge of its own capacities 
Unless they are convinced that we intend to shield and foster the system 
we have established, it will be in vain to expect the timid politicians 
of the East to identify themselves with its existence Under these 
circumstances, I would venture to submit that we can hardly consider 
the work of re-organization complete, or the responsibilities imposed 
upon us by circumstances adequately discharged, until we have seen 
Egypt shake herself free from the initial embarassments which I have 
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enumerated, This point of departure once attained, we can bid her 
God-speed with a clear conscience, and may fairly claim the approba- 
tion of Europe for having completed a labour which every one desired 
to see accomplished, though no one was willing to undertake it but 
ourselves. Even then the stability of our handiwork will not be 
assured, unless it is clearly understood by all concerned that no sub- 
versive influence will intervene between England and the Egypt which 
she has re-created.” 


Remember that the reforms which we are carrying out for the 
benefit of the population of Egypt, are very much against the 
grain of the governing classes. All bad systems are for the 
benefit of some person or persons, and many persons have 
fattened on the cruelty, the corruption, and the extortion which 
have had such a vigorous growth upon that feeble mud of 
character which is known as the Oriental conscience. Their 
interests are entirely against those of England in this matter. 
They will have all the wish in the world to return to a system 
under which they flourished, and it would be no difficult thing 
to persuade the common people once again, as Arabi did, that 
it would be to their advantage to turn all foreigners out of the 
country. The immediate advantages which such an adventurer 
as Arabi could offer them, would far outweigh the distant gains 
which would result from free institutions and good government, 


and in politics, immediate gains weigh far more than large sink- 
ing funds, Here then there is a serious danger, which can be 
guarded against only by habituating the people to the new 
régime of justice. And that is only to be effected if we have 
patience to consolidate the work which has been so hastily built. 
Our last word is that which Sir Evelyn Wood used when he was 
speaking to the people of this country, and that is, “ Patience.” 
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Art. VI.—TsE Dwe.uines oF THE Poor. 


1. The Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Acts, 1868, 1879, 
and 1882. 

2. The Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts, 
1875, 1879, and 1882. : 


UBLIC attention has been thoroughly aroused on this 
subject, which is full of the gravest difficulties. Every- 
body is agreed that something must be done, and at once, but 
nobody knows precisely what should be done. Lord Salisbury 
says it is the duty of the State to intervene, but he does not 
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tell us in what way. Many schemes have been laid before the 
public, which, though well-meant, would be most dangerous to 
the State, and would probably aggravate rather than cure the 
evil. We cannot pass an Act making it penal for landlords to 
receive the highest rents they can get. This would be in flat 
contradiction to the laws of supply and demand. And it is 
difficult to see how the poor can combine to reduce the high 
rents they pay for such miserable accommodation, because they 
must live somewhere, and there is no room for them else- 
where. Nor can we pass an Act compelling employers of 
labour to pay their men higher wages. That again would be 
disregarding every principle of political economy. And, more- 
over, it would be futile, for the prices of everything would 
immediately rise in proportion; and the higher wages would 
purchase just as much as the lower wages used to and no 
more. In the meantime, also, English trade would have been 
ruined by foreign competition. Again there are very strong 
and obvious objections to any scheme by which the State should 
become landlord on any large scale. Even supposing it to 
be right to tax the upper and middle classes still further for the 
support of the poor, it would be a question whether such a plan 
would really benefit the class for whose good it was devised. 
The poor wretches who had never been used to any decent 
habitation would soon be ejected for breaking the Government 
regulations which they could not understand, and their places 
would be taken by clean and tidy artisans. On the other hand, 
if the plan succeeded, this question would at once arise :—If it 
is the duty of the State to house the people, is it not also the 
duty of the State to feed and clothe them too. And thus those 
whom we seek to teach to help themselves would be hopelessly 
pauperized, and a premium set upon idleness and sloth. 

But this is no new subject. The matter has been many times 
before Parliament, and there are no less than six Acts directly 
bearing on the question. But their provisions are little known, 
and have consequently been suffered to become a dead letter. 
Even Mr. Chamberlain does not appear to be perfectly familiar 
with the Acts he proposes to amend. 

In the first place, there is the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Vict. c. 130), generally known as 
“'Torrens’s Act,” because it was introduced by the senior member 
for Finsbury. This Act extends to all towns which contain a 
population of 10,000 inhabitants, including the whole Metro- 
politan area, as well as the City. In any such town or place, if 
the officer of health finds “that any premises therein are in a 
condition or state dangerous to health, so as to be unfit for 
human habitation,” he shall report the fact to the local authority 
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(s. 5). And if the officer of health is remiss in discharging this 
duty, any four or more inhabitants residing in or near such pre- 
mises can compel him to inspect the premises and report thereon 
by merely serving him with a representation in writing. “ But 
the absence of any such representation shall not excuse him 
from inspecting any premises and reporting thereon” (s. 12). 
The report of the officer of health is then submitted to the sur- 
veyor, who, in his turn, is to report whether the evils can be 
remedied by repairs, or whether the premises should at once be 
demolished (s. 6). If the surveyor reports that the evils can be 
remedied by repairs, he prepares plans and specifications which 
are served on the owner, who is required to execute the same to 
the satisfaction of the surveyor (ss. 7,18). If the owner does 
not commence the works within two months, and diligently pro- 
ceed with and complete the same in conformity with the specifi- 
cation, the local authority has three courses open to them—they 
can either order the premises to be shut up, or to be demolished, 
or they may themselves enter and execute the work, and make 
the owner pay for it (s. 18) ; the cost of such work with interest 
at four per cent. is to be a first charge on the building as though 
it were mortgaged to the local authority with power of sale, &c. 
(s. 19). If in any case the local authority decide that the pre- 
mises should be demolished, no compensation shall be paid to 
the owner, but “the local authority shall proceed to take down 
and remove the same,” if the owner fails to do so within three 
months; “and the local authority shall sell the materials, and 
after deducting the expenses incident to such taking down and 
removal, pay over the balance of monies, if any, to the owner” 
(s. 20). And no house or other dwelling which shall be injurious 
to health shall be erected on any part of the site; but the new 
building shall be subject to the supervision of the local 
authority, who are empowered to compel alterations therein in 
course of or after erection (s. 23). Should the local authority 
be remiss in discharging its duty, the four householders who 
signed the representation mentioned above “may address a 
memorial to the Secretary of State, stating the circumstances, 
and asking that an inquiry be made ; and the Secretary of State 
may thereupon direct the local authority to proceed, and such 
direction shall be binding on the local authority” (s. 13). Any 
one obstructing the officer of health or the local authority in the 
execution of their duty under the Act is liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £20 a day (s. 36). 

This is a well-drawn Act; its provisions are stringent and 
clear. It has been twice amended. The first amending Act is 
the 42 & 43 Vict. c. 64, passed in 1879, which enables an owner, 
who is ordered to execute any works or to demolish any premises, 
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to call on the local authority to purchase the land and the 
buildings thereon, at a price which is to be fixed by arbitration, 
if it cannot be otherwise agreed on. When the amount is to be 
settled by arbitration, 

“the estimate of the value of the premises shall be based on the 
fair market value, as estimated at the time of the valuation being 
made of such premises, and of the several interests in such premises, 
due regard being had to the nature and then condition of the property, 
and the probable duration of the buildings in their existing state, and 
to the state of repair thereof, and without any additional allowance in 
respect of compulsory purchase” (s. 7 a). And further: “The arbi- 
trator shall have regard to, and make allowance in respect of, any 
increased value which, in his opinion, will be given to other premises 
of the same owner by the alteration or demolition by the local 
authority of the premises” (s. 7 0). 


The land thus acquired by any local authority within the 
Metropolis, is primarily to be employed for the erection of 
new buildings suitable for the residence of the labouring classes 
(s. 14), such buildings to be erected under the superintendence 
and to the satisfaction of the surveyor (s. 15), and to be after- 
wards regulated by by-laws made by the local authority 
(s. 20). And whenever a local authority within the Metro- 
polis neglects to discharge its duty under this Act, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works may take that duty upon themselves, 
and enforce the Act as though they were the local authority 
(s. 12). And by a further Amending Act, passed in 1882 (the 
45 & 46 Vict. c. 54), if the local authority does not take 
prompt action, the Board of Guardians in whose union the 
unhealthy buildings are situate, or the owner of any property 
in their neighbourhood, may call on the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to give notice to the local authority, requiring them to 
put these Acts in force. This Act of 1882 also extends the 
provisions of Torrens’ Act to any building, although not in 
itself unfit for human habitation, which “is so situate that by 
reason of its proximity to or contact with any other buildings, 
it stops ventilation, or otherwise makes or conduces to make 
such other buildings to be in a condition unfit for human 
habitation, or prevents proper measures from being carried 
into effect for remedying the evils complained of in respect of 
such other buildings.” 

But, beside Torrens’s Act and its two amending Acts, there is 
another equally beneficial measure known as Sir Richard Cross’s 
Act. This was passed in 1875, and is called the Artisans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Vict. 
c. 36). This Act deals, not with single houses, but with unhealthy 
areas, embracing several contiguous courts and alleys, which re- 
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quire to be dealt with in one scheme. The Act applies to the 
City, to the Metropolis, and to all towns having a population of 
25,000 inhabitants or upwards. The objects sufficiently appear 
from the preamble, which recites that 


“various portions of many cities and boroughs are so built, and 
the buildings thereon are so densely inhabited, as to be highly injurious 
to the moral and physical welfare of the inhabitants : 

“That there are in such portions of cities and boroughs as afore- 
said a great number of houses, courts, and alleys which, by reason of the 
want of light, air, ventilation, or of proper conveniences, or from other 
causes are unfit for human habitation, and fevers and diseases are con- 
stantly generated there, causing death and loss of health, not only in the 
courts and alleys, but also in other parts of such cities and boroughs: 

‘¢ That it often happens that, owing to the above circumstances, and 
to the fact that such houses, courts, and alleys are the property of 
several owners, it is not in the power of any one owner to make such 
alterations as are necessary for the public health : 

“That it is necessary for the public health that many of such 
houses, courts, and alleys should be pulled down, and such portions 
of the said cities and boroughs should be reconstructed : 

“ And that in connection with the reconstruction of those portions 
of such cities and boroughs it is expedient that provision be made for 
dwellings for the working class who may be displaced in consequence 
thereof.” 


The first step in any proceeding under this Act is an official repre- 
sentation made by the medical officer of health to thelocalauthority, 
which is defined to be in the City the Commissioners of Sewers, in 
the Metropolis the Metropolitan Board of Works, in any other large 
town the urban sanitary authority thereof—that is, as a rule, the 
Town Council. But if the medical officer of health is remiss in 
discharging this duty, any two magistrates, or any twelve rate- 
payers, can put him in motion by complaining to him of any 
specific unhealthy locality, and he thereupon is bound at once to 
inspect such area and make an official representation respecting 
it (s. 4). If the medical officer reports that the district is, in 
his opinion, not unhealthy, the twelve ratepayers may appeal, if 
Londoners, to the Secretary of State, if not Londoners, to the 
Local Government Board, who shall thereupon appoint a medical 
officer of their own to inspect such area and make an official 
representation to the local authority (s. 15). 

On receiving an official representation 


‘that any houses, courts, or alleys within a certain area under the 
jurisdiction of the local authority are unfit for human habitation, or 
that diseases, indicating a generally low condition of health amongst 
the population, have been from time to time prevalent ina certain area 
within the jurisdiction of the local authority, and that such prevalence 
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may reasonably be attributed to the closeness, narrowness, and bad 
arrangement, or the bad condition of the streets and houses or groups 
of houses within such area, or to the want of light, air, ventilation, or 
proper conveniences, or to any other sanitary defects, . . . . the local 
authority shall take such representation into their consideration, and 
if satisfied of the truth thereof, and of the sufficiency of their resources, 
shall pass a resolution to the effect that such area is an unhealthy area, 
and that an improvement scheme ought to be made in respect of such 
area, and after passing such resolution they shall forthwith proceed to 
make a scheme for the improvement of such area. No person who is 
beneficially interested in any lands within such area shall vote as 


‘member of the local authority upon such resolution, or upon any 


question relating to the purchase or taking of lands in which he is so 
interested, under a penalty not exceeding £20” (s. 8). 


If the local authority fails to pass such a resolution on receipt 
of such official representation, the Secretary of State or the 
Local Government Board can call upon them to state their 
reasons for not acting upon the representation (s. 8). 

Every such order for the improvement of any unhealthy area 
must be confirmed by a “ provisional order” granted by either 
a Secretary of State or by the Local Government Board, which 
will subsequently be embodied in an Act of Parliament (s. 6). 

Every such scheme must provide “for the accommodation of 
at least as many persons of the working class as may be displaced 
in the area with respect to which the scheme is proposed, in 
suitable dwellings, which, unless there are any special reasons to 
the contrary, shall be situate within the limits of the same area, 
or in the vicinity thereof” (s.5). But the Secretary of State 
or the Local Government Board may relax this rule if there be 
any special reasons for their doing so—e.g., if it be proved to 
their satisfaction that equally convenient accommodation can 
be provided elsewhere for those displaced (s. 4 of the Amend- 
ment Act of 1879, 42 & 43 Vict. c. 63). But such relaxation 
is always to be limited to one-half of the persons so displaced 
(s. 3 of the Amendment Act of 1882, 45 & 46 Vict. c. 54). 
Hence, in every case suitable dwellings to accommodate at 
least half the population displaced must be erected on the area 
cleared ; and any other land for the time being belonging to the 
local authority may be appropriated to the accommodation of 
the other half, or such further lands as may be convenient may 
be purchased for the purpose (s. 4 of the Amendment Act of 
1879). Exception has sometimes been taken to this power of 
relaxation; and it has been declared that in every case the 
local authority should be compelled to provide on the spot 
they have cleared accommodation for the entire number of 
persons displaced. But. a little reflection will show us~that 
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this cannot wisely be required. One great cause of unhealthi- 
ness is overcrowding; and in many cases we hear of people 
sleeping in rooms only eight feet square. How then is it possi- 
ble to accommodate on the area cleared, in rooms of a proper 
size, the whole population that formerly herded together within 
its limits? Either the overcrowding would be as bad as ever, 
or the new dwellings would have to be built to a height which 
would be dangerous and at the same time unhealthy, as excluding 
all sunshine. wer 

The expenses of carrying out the scheme are to be paid, either 
out of the rates or out of money borrowed for the purpose, under 
the powers expressly given by the Act (ss. 21, 22). 

In assessing the compensation payable in respect of any land 
or of any interests in any lands proposed to be taken compulsorily 
in pursuance of this Act, 


“‘the estimate of the value of such lands or interests shall be based 
upon the fair market value, as estimated at the time of the valuation 
being made of such lands, and of the several interests in such lands, 
due regard being had to the nature and then condition of the property, 
and the probable duration of the buildings in their existing state, and 
to the state of repair thereof, without any additional allowance in 
respect of the compulsory purchase of an area, or of any part of an 
area, in respect of which an official representation has been made” 


(s. 19). 


And, further, if the arbitrator is satisfied that the premises 
were, at or since the date of the official representation, a public 
nuisance, by reason of their unhealthy state, or by reason of 
overcrowding or otherwise, he shall 


“determine what would have been the value of such house or pre- 
mises, supposing the nuisance to have been abated, and what would 
have been the expense of abating the nuisance; and the amount of 
compensation payable in respect of such house or premises shall be an 
amount equal to the estimated value of the house or premises after the 
nuisance was abated, and after deducting the estimated expense of 
abating the nuisance” (s. 3 of the Amending Act of 1879). 


And, further, by s. 4 of the Amendment Act of 1882, the 
arbitrator is to allow nothing for any. improvement made or 
interest acquired after the fact that an improvement scheme has 
been resolved on has been advertised in the district. 

How, then, can Mr. Chamberlain say that these 


“ Acts, as at present worked, offer a premium for neglect and wilful 
indifference to sanitary provisions. They. say, in effect, to the bad land- 
lord : ‘ Allow your property to fall into disrepair, to become a nest of 
disease, and a centre of crime and immorality, and then we will step 
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in and buy it from you at a price seventy per cent. above what you 
could obtain in the ordinary market if you attempted to dispose of it 
without our assistance !’” 


We think it is clear that these Acts are sufficiently severe 
upon the owners. They practically receive only the fair market 
value of the land as cleared, and the value of the old materials 
which were formerly a house. Surely they are entitled to as 
much as that. For it is not the “owner” who is to blame for the 
state of the premises. Mr. Chamberlain appears to be wrath 
with the wrong man. The person who ought to be fined, the 
person who deserves to have his property taken from him, is the 
lessee, the man who has, week by week, been wringing the 
utmost penny from the miserable occupiers. It is the lessee who, 
by himself, or his collector, visits the premises every Monday, 
and sees the evils existing, and yet permits them to continue. 
The man against whom public indignation should be directed is 
the man who is in receipt of the rack-rent ; and we rejoice to 
say that under Torrens’s Acts, at all events, there is no compen- 
sation for him—there is no provision entitling him to a single 
farthing. The compensation is only for the “ owner,” and the 
word “ owner” is strictly defined by s. 3 of the Act of 1869, and 
all persons holding “a term of years of which twenty-one years 
do not remain unexpired” are excluded. The owner then is the 
man who only receives a fixed ground-rent, and who practically 
parted with all control over the premises some fifty, sixty, or 
eighty years ago. He has no interest whatever in the weekly 
rents paid by the occupier, and it is clearly against his interest 
that the premises should be suffered to fall out of repair. 

But our chief object in thus abstracting the provisions of these 
Acts was to call attention to the important part which we, as 
private citizens, can take in enforcing these Acts. Under 
Torrens’s Acts fowr ratepayers, under Cross’s Acts twelve rate- 
payers, have it in their power to put the machinery in motion, 
and, what is still more important, to start it again at each 
successive stage should there be any hitch in the movement. 
And in a clear case this can be done without any risk of costs. 

It is owr fault then and not the fault of the State, if these 
Acts are suffered to remain unused. As the Rev. Samuel Bar- 
nett said in a letter to the Times (Nov. 20, 1883): “The prime 
source of the evil is not in the law, but in the local administra- 
tion... .. The best system of government, like the best 
laws, will be ineffective, until Londoners take a more active and 
individual interest in the condition of the people.” Let us 
insist on the existing law being rigorously carried out; not sit 
with folded hands awaiting further legislation. Why call out 
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on the State for help, when full powers are already in our 
hands? 

But besides these six Acts there are many other provisions 
which bear directly on the question. The Public Health Act, 
1875 (38 and 39 Vict. c. 55), contains a very wide definition of 
a nuisance (s. 91). And by s. 92 it is enacted that “it shall be 
the duty of every local authority” to cause their district to be 
periodically inspected with a view of ascertaining whether any 
nuisance exist, and, if so, immediately to take steps to abate it: 
And should the local authority neglect to discharge their duty, 
then any policeman or any two inhabitants may serve a written 
notice on the local authority, cailing their attention to any 
alleged nuisance (s. 93). And, thereupon, if satisfied of the 
existence of a nuisance, the local authority shall serve a sum- 
mons on the owner or occupier of the premises or other the 
person in default (s. 94). This word “ shall’ is imperative, and 
creates a duty, which the Board must perform. If they fail the 
Local Government Board can insist on its performance under 
s, 299. The greater part of this Public Health Act does not, it 
is true, apply to the Metropolis, but there are very similar pro- 
visions in other Acts to which a Londoner can have recourse. 
Thus, under the 18 & 19 Vict. c. 121, ss. 12 & 13, on proof 
of the existence of any nuisance it is the duty of a police magis- 
trate to order the nuisance to be removed and the house to be 
thoroughly cleansed and whitewashed, and to direct steps to be 
taken to prevent any recurrence of the nuisance, and especially 
to disinfect the house if there has been any infectious disease, 
and to close any house that is unfit for human habitation. See 
also the 25 & 26 Vict. c. 102, ss. 91,105; 29 & 30 Vict. c. 90, 
ss. 16, 19, 20, 21, 31, 34, 36; 37 & 38 Vict. c. 89, ss. 19, 53; 
38 & 39 Vict. c. 55, s. 108. And note again that under these 
Acts, if the local authority fails to perform its duty, any 
inhabitant of the parish or district may complain to a magis- 
trate and cause the owner or occupier of the premises to be sum- 
moned (23 & 24 Vict. c. 77, ss. 18,16; 37 & 38 Vict. c. 89,s. 53.) 

Again, there are numerous provisions relating to common 
lodging-houses, and also to what are called “tenement-houses,” 
that is, lodging-houses of a slightly better class, which are 
occupied by members of more than one family. For the sections 
regulating common lodging-houses in the Metropolis, see 14 & 15 
Vict. c. 28; 16 & 17 Vict. c. 41; 29 & 30 Vict. c. 90, 5. 41; 
87 & 38 Vict. c. 89, ss. 46,49; elsewhere in England, 10 & 
11 Vict. c. 34, ss. 116-118; and 38 & 39 Vict. c. 55, ss. 76-89. 
As to “ tenement-houses” in the Metropolis, see 29 & 30 Vict. 
c. 90, ss. 35, 86; 37 & 38 Vict. c. 89, ss. 47, 56; elsewhere 
in England, 38 & 39 Vict. c. 55, s. 90. 

[Vol, CXXI. No. CCXLI.]—New Senigs, Vol. LXV. No. I. K 
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Other statutes absolutely prohibit the use of cellars as dwelling- 
places. Any person letting any cellar as a dwelling-place is liable 
to a penalty of 5s. for every day during which it is so occupied. 
See 10 & 11 Vict. c. 34, ss. 113-115. Similar enactments with 
regard to the Metropolis will be found in the 18 & 19 Vict. c. 
121, ss. 103, 104; 25 & 26 Vict. c. 102, s. 62. 

Provisions against overcrowding will be found in the Public 
Health Act, 38 & 39 Vict. c. 55, ss. 91, 109, and in the 41 & 42 
Vict. c. 16,8. 101; and for the Metropolis in the 18 & 19 Vict. 
c. 121, s. 29, and the 29 & 30 Vict. c. 90, ss. 19, 36. 


Surely, then, here is legislation sufficient if mere legislation 
can avail at all in this matter. 

But it may be said, “these are preventive and prohibitory 
measures. Is there no constructive measure for creating proper 
dweilings for the poor ?” 

Yes, there is one solitary Act, which every one had forgotten 
till Lord Shaftesbury called attention to it in the Pall Mall 
Gazette for November 26, 1883. It is an Act which was passed 
so long ago as 1851, the 14 & 15 Vict. c. 34. It is called “an 
Act to encourage the establishment of lodging-houses for the 
labouring classes.” It empowers the town council of any 
borough, or the local board of health of any district, to purchase 
or rent any land, and erect thereon buildings suitable for lodging- 
houses for the labouring classes, or to convert any existing build- 
ings into such lodging-houses, and “ from time to time to alter, 
enlarge, repair, and improve the same, and fit up, furnish, and 
supply the same with all requisite furniture, fittings, and con- 
veniences’ (s. 36). The cost is to be paid out of the rates, and 
power to borrow money is given in ss. 31 & 32. If after seven 
years any lodging-house proves unnecessary or too expensive, it 
is to be sold “ for the best price that can reasonably be obtained 
for the same,” and the proceeds returned to the rates. The 
town council or local board are to make by-laws for the manage- 
ment, use, and regulation of such lodging-houses, for the breach 
of any of which a penalty not exceeding £5 shall be paid (s. 46), 
and a copy of such by-laws, or a sufficient abstract of them, 
shall be put up, and at all times kept in every room therein” 
(s. 47). Every such lodging-house “shall at all times be open 
to the inspection” of the officers of the council or board. 

And here, again, if the town council or local board declines to 
adopt this Act, it isin the peer of ten or more ratepayers of 
any parish to compel the churchwardens to convene a meeting 
of the vestry (s. 14), and if at such meeting a resolution to 
adopt the Act be carried by a majority otf two-thirds, the 
vestry shall appoint three or more ratepayers of the parish 
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“ Commissioners of Lodging-houses,” and such Commissioners 
‘shall have all the powers conferred by the Act on town 
councils and local boards as stated above. 

This Act, Lord Shaftesbury tells us, has only been adopted 
in one instance. I am not surprised. What town council or 
local board would willingly add the management of a large 
lodging-house to their other duties, and an almost certain Joss 
to their other expenditure? “The rates already press severely 
on the hard-working and -deserving poor; shall the rates be 
increased to provide at less than cost price homes for those 
who are less hard-working and less deserving? This is to 
make charity compulsory. “Or, if it be not intended to let the 
lodgings at less than cost price, why should public money be 
employed? Bodies such as the Peabody Trustees already exist, 
and their number might readily be increased. For by the Public 
Works Loans Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Vict. c. 77, s. 6), 


“ The Public, Works Loan Commissioners may lend to any company, 
society, or association established for the purpose of constructing or 
improving dwellings for the labouring classes, any sum or sums to be 
applied towards the construction of dwellings suitable for the labour- 
ing classes, and towards the purchase of land for that purpose. Every 
sum so lent shall be advanced in accordance with the Public Works 
Loan Commission Act, 1875, and shall be repaid within fifteen years 
with interest at not less than three-and-a-half per cent.” 


To this section, enabling any committee of gentlemen to borrow 
money for so good a purpose at a moderate percentage, I see no 
objection. But there are dangers, both moral and political, 
underlying the Act of 1851. This Act is essentially different in 
principle from either Torrens’s Acts or Sir Richard Cross’s Acts. 
It is right, I think, that the inhabitants of a particular district 
should be taxed, in order that the sanitary condition of their 
district may be improved by stamping out the plague-spots in 
their midst, by widening streets for larger traffic, and providing 
parks or open spaces free to all ; for this benefits all the inhabi- 
tants in that district, rich and poor alike. But it is a different 
matter, in my opinion, to tax the whole community in order to 
provide healthy houses at a nominal or greatly reduced rental, for 
the benefit of one particular class, and for that class alone~ Mr. 
Chamberlain would no doubt reply, “I do not desire to tax the 
whole community ; I would tax the landowner alone, who has 
for years been fattening on the ‘unearned increment.’” But 
how does Mr. Chamberlain propose to prevent the landowner 
from gradually transferring this new burden from his own back 
to the shoulders of his tenants. Would not the rents in the 
neighbourhood increase till the landowner was aie And 

K 
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would not the tax thus be shifted from the landowner to the 
community at large? This result is inevitable, unless the State 
or the vestry embarks in the business of a lodging-house keeper 
on a most extensive scale, and then only if such State dwellings 
are let at less than the fair market rent. 

It is unnecessary to argue further against such a scheme as 

this in the pages of this Review, which has so long and so 
consistently advocated the necessity of restricting the functions of 
Government within very narrow limits. It is clearly unfair 
that a landowner should be compelled to find the money which 
is to be employed in underselling himself. It is, perhaps the 
duty of the State to provide hospitals and asylums for those who, 
by reason of bodily or mental infirmity, are unable to maintain 
themselves, if the accommodation provided by voluntary charity 
prove inadequate. But, at present, no sufficient reason has been 
shown for imposing on the State the duty of providing the 
labouring classes with dwellings. The State always builds 
slowly and expensively. There are, at this moment, Mr. Barnett 
tells us, close to one of the worst districts in London, decent 
rooms in decently managed houses standing empty, which the 
owners would gladly let for ls. 6d. or 1s. 9d. a week (Daily 
News for Dec. 6, 1883). Could the State ask less rent than 
this? And if it did, would not the inevitable result in the 
present state of the labour market be a decline in the rate of 
wages? The outcasts who succeeded in getting rooms in the 
State barracks would underbid better workmen who still lived 
outside, and the Government bounty would ultimately find its 
way into the pocket of the employer of labour. 
/ For, after all, this question is only a fragment of a far 
mightier one. The“ Bitter Cry of the Outcast Poor of London” 
has been written for them, most emphatically, most graphically. 
But I doubt if such would be their “cry,” could they speak 
for themselves. They are used to their present quarters, and 
have Jearnt to endure them. Their “cry” would be for more 
work, for regular work, not for better dwellings.” 

They are willing to work hard, terribly hard, for the most 
meagre wage ; they will disdain no drudgery ; they will shrink 
from no amount of toil, if only they can so earn enough to keep 
soul and body together. And they cannot. They are slowly 
starving. They stand idle in the market-place because no man 
hath hired them. Their cry is inarticulate at present, but this, 
I think, is what they would say if they could plainly speak :— 
“The world owes us a living ; we are born into the world and 
must live somehow; the Government or some one must find us 
work, and we will do it, and they must pay us for it; a fair 
day’s work deserves a fair day’s wage.” To-day they are willing 
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to work ; to-morrow they will take to begging ; by-and-by to 
stealing, to riot, to revolt. 

What can we reply? Can we tell them it is their own fault 
that no one hires them; that they are unskilled workmen, 
rejected when others were chosen, because they are stupid or 
untaught. Shall one remind them that in better times when 
they were in receipt of good wages, they were drunken, reckless, 
and laid by nota single penny to meet the days when they 
should be weak and old. All this is true, no doubt ; and it would 
be strange if the State were compelled to employ all the bad 
workmen whom private citizens refused to engage. Yet it is sad 
to think that in this “ Merry Eugland” of ours any man or 
woman who is able and anxious to work should be compelled to 
choose between starvation and the workhouse. And without 
capital they cannot emigrate. 

“Sad as this is, it affords no sufficient ground for calling on the 
State to find them work. It isa very good ground for appealing 
to private charity. Instances of men and women who cannot 
find employment, though able and willing to work, are not 
frequent among the labouring classes, though they do occur. 
Such instances are known to the Rev. G. T. Cull-Bennett, St. 
John’s Vicarage, 400, Commercial Road, E., to the Rev. Samuel 
A. Barnett, Vicar of St. Jude’s, Commercial Street, Whitechapel, 
to the Rev. Septimus Hansard, Rector of Bethnal Green, N., and 
to the Rev. A. G. Brown, of the East London Tabernacle, any one 
of whom will distribute with discrimination the contributions of 
the charitable. And there is sore need for such contributions at 
the Kast-end of London this winter.~ But while in this way 
temporary distress may be relieved, the poor must be taught that 
for any permanent amelioration of their condition, they must 
rely upon themselves alone. There are plenty of professional men 
willing and able to work who cannot find employment ; plenty of 
clerks, plenty of servants, out of place. Shall the Government 
find work for them all? If a carpenter or glazier is to be 
supplied with work for eight hours a day at the expense of his 
fellow-citizens, why not an architect, a surgeon, or a barrister ? 
There always will and must be in every trade and in every pro- 
fession a residuum of unintelligent or improvident persons, whose 
labours are not appreciated, and who cannot “ earn their salt.” 
It may be their misfortune and not their fault ; but how can the 
State compel any particular citizen to employ them. Each of us 
must learn to do the best for himself and for hischildren, and im- 
prove by his own energy and exertions his own character, condi- 
tion, and surroundings.“ Any measure which would sap the self- 
reliance, the prudence, the thrift, or the industry of the British 
workman, or which would induce him to look to aid from the State 
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instead of to his own efforts and resources would be a national 
disaster. ~The only direction in which, in my opinion, the State 
could interfere with advantage is perhaps in aiding the emigration 
of widows and orphans when the bread-winner has been removed. 
A society has been started with this object, called the Central 
Emigration Society, of which Mr. James Rankin, M.P., is the 
President, and the Secretary is Mr. Walter B. Paton, of 3, Paper 
Buildings, Temple, E.C., who will gladly afford any information as 
to the objects of the Society. 

No doubt there is a glut at present in the labour market. 
But we must remember that trade has been slack for many years. 
And the labouring classes by their early marriages and large 
families so rapidly increase the population that wages must 
decline. When a working man asks “How can I keep a wife 
and six children on twenty-five shillings a week ?” one is tempted 
to reply, “ On twenty-five shillings a week there ought to be no 
wife, or certainly not the six children.” Inthe middle and upper 
classes a young man does not marry till he sees some reasonable 
prospect of maintaining a wife and family. But it is far other- 
wise with the lower orders: they marry before they have saved 
a single sovereign. A dissenting minister at Bristol, not long 
ago, stated to his congregation that having occasion to visit the 
office of the Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages he turned 
over the banns of marriage that were posted up, and found to 
his surprise that half the intending brides were but seventeen 
years of age, and half the intending bridegrooms were under 
twenty! Does not this account for much poverty, for much 
infantile disease, and for much overcrowding ? 

And there is an especial reason why the State should not 
assume the position of universal landlord of the poor. The only 
chance of reforming them, of making them ashamed of their 
filthy and unhealthy habits, is by the direct personal influence 
of educated visitors. The only persons who have a right to enter 
periodically the dwellings of the poor, and who when there can 
speak with any authority, are the Sanitary Inspector and the 
landlord’s rent-collector. The former is the tenants’ natural 
enemy ; he is the man who burnt their only bed after the baby 
had died on it of scarlet-fever. But the latter may be, and 
under Miss Hill’s system is, their best and kindest friend. It is 
he, or she, that teaches them to take a pride in being clean and 
neat themselves, and in keeping the room clean and neat as well. 
The happiest thing that can happen to the outcasts of London is 
that they should come under the care of a truly philanthropic 
landlord. Those, then, who desire to permanently relieve the 
distress in the East, and who have money to invest, should write 
to Miss Octavia Hill, at 14, Nottingham Place, W. She has 
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hitherto always succeeded in paying a fair percentage on all 
monies lent to her. And those who have no money, but have 
leisure, should also communicate with her, and under her 
guidance visit the poor tenants week by week. There is great 
scope here for the energies of shrewd but kindiy ladies, who can 
be strict when it is necessary, who will be keen to detect anything 
amiss, and at the same time will be able gently but firmly to 
point out the remedy. Such suggestions, coming from the 
representative of the landlord, will be obeyed when the orders of 
the Sanitary Inspector or even of a Magistrate would be wholly 
disregarded. This noble opportunity would be wholly lost if 
the poor were relegated to the tender mercies of a Government 
Official, the Bumble of some new State Lodging-house. 

Lastly, there is much scope for energy and goodwill on the 
Sanitary Aid Committees, started by the late Arnold Toynbee, 
and again strongly recommended by the Rev. Llewellyn Davies. 
The object of these committees is to make known and to enforce 
the existing law, to direct and organize the efforts of isolated 
workers, and to secure the election of suitable persons on the 
Vestry and Board of Guardians. Mr. Loch, of the Charity 
Organization Society, 15, Buckingham Place, W.C., has prepared 
a detailed scheme for the guidance of such committees, and all 
willing to aid in this good work should at once communicate 
with him. 
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Whom Nature Leadeth. By G. Nort Hatton. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1883. 
| yee tice G the very few reformers whose vision has swept 
clean above the head of local passing fears, and of the small 
anxieties of those who keep one eye on the truth and the other 
restlessly watching what the world says—excepting from such 
teachers we have never had any bold, unconditional claims made 
on behalf of women; there has always been a tone of apology or 
assurance of continued good conduct after the accordance of the 
desired privilege ; always has there been an anxious pointing to 
examples of women who were excellent wives and mothers, and 
also, in parentheses, distinguished artists, writers, and so forth. 
First and foremost, they say, women must be wives, mothers, 
housekeepers ; after that they may with propriety, and even with 
merit, become something more. 
“ If you have true genius,” they assert, “the trifling interrup- 
tions of a family, household cares, social claims that every 
individual is free to make upon a woman—will not seriously 
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interfere with the development of your powers. Do not urge 
that such things not only swallow up your time, but make it 
impossible to secure the needful conditions or experience for the 
cultivation of your art. We know better. Genius laughs at 
obstacles. If you allow these things to crush you, it shows you 
are weak ; if you fail, we shall have another instance of unfounded 
claims of women to equality with men. 

To do any consecutive work, to avoid the terrible waste of 
energy, wear and tear upon the health consequent on interrupted 
mental labour, a single life is almost necessary fora woman. She 
must refuse all that a man can freely accept and enjoy; he 
accepts it not only without risk of having to pay for it too dearly, 
but with positive gain and impetus to his career. Where the 
husband derives support and spur to his labour, wholesome 
relaxation, and the inspiration of affection and happiness—a 
woman is crushed and annihilated ; marriage demands from her, 
with almost savage jealousy and greed, that every thought, every 
talent, every power and project should be subordinated to its 
overwhelming claims. 

We rejoice to find these views ably illustrated by G. Noel 
Hatton. To-day blows fall fast and thick upon the old assump- 
tions that condemned every woman to be a wife and a mother, 
and stamped the unmarried with reproach. 

The first effect of the emancipation of women is that they are 
gradually liberated from the thraldom of such dogmas. 

A process is going on in civilized communities which is called 
by some timorous spirits the decomposition of Society ; it may 
more truly be described as the differentiation of a portion of its 
members in a certain direction. This process indicates a state 
not of decay, but of progress, 

“The best definition of Progress ever given is Von Baer’s, 
which rests on the amount of differentiation and specializa- 
tion of the several parts of the same being.” His definition 
refers to organic advancement, but it applies with equal force to 
social progress. It follows from this definition that when a 
young Society is increasing in size and number, its special 
characteristics will be more marked, As it grows larger the 
individuals that compose it tend to become grouped into different 
classes, each class having its own work todo, Or to reverse the 
statement, the whole work that has to be done in the community 
becomes subdivided, and each kind of work becomes the special 
function of a group of persons, and ceases to be the general duty 
of all. Ina young community each individual is able to do a 
little of everything—fishing, hunting, cooking, making imple- 
ments, &c. ; later on the cooking is all done by one person, the 
fishing by another, the making of implements by a third. 

It stands to reason that this subdivision is necessary, because, 
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as a society grows in size and its elements become more hetero- 
geneous, a more perfect organization becomes an administrative 
necessity. It is under the influence of this principle that a 
certain body of women appear to be led away from marriage 
and domestic life towards social and public work. a 

All women are modified by progress generally, as are all men,“ 2 
but this special process of differentiation, to which we now refot. 4 
is modifying the lives—not as some people fear of all women¢= <a 
but only of a certain number, in the direction of public usefulngsg. 2 </ 
Speaking broadly, women have up to the present time bean A , 
excluded frum the operation of this law of differentiation. Its ~ 
has been legitimate for them to fulfil one function alone, th 
of race preservation. Wifehood and motherhood—or whatever 
function that might be which was involved in their relations with 
men—have hitherto been considered the function of al/ women. 

Now the great fact of life is womanhood, with ail its possi- 
bilities and varieties—wifehood and motherhood are incidental 
parts, which may or may not enter into the life of each woman. 
Womanhood and wifehood are not co-extensive, but up to this 
time we have acted as though they were. It is true that there 
always existed a small class who have led isolated lives in convents, 
and whose function was religious; but there has never until to- 
day been found an appreciable number of celibate women who 
have filled worthily a wide sphere of social and public usefulness. 
Hitherto celibacy has meant conventual life for women ; to-day 
it means something entirely different, and it is this difference 
that we ought to consider. 

Many among us still fail to grasp the true significance of the 
new movement for the emancipation of women; many are still 
under the yoke of old opinion, and they fail to recognize the 
more healthy nature of the new type of celibate women as 
compared with that of former days. 

Mr. Lecky says :— 

“The complete suppression of the conventual system was very far 
from a benefit (!) to women or to the world, It would be impossible 
to conceive any institution more needed than one which should furnish 
a shelter for the many women who, from poverty or domestic unhappi- 
ness or other causes, find themselves cast alone and unprotected into 
the battle of life... . it would largely mitigate the difficulty of 
providing labour and means of livelihood ,for single women, which is 
one of the most pressing, and in our own day one of the most appalling, of 
social problems. Most unhappily for mankind, this noble conception 
was from the first perverted.”* 

Although, according to Mr. Lecky, the convent became the 
perpetual prison of the daughter whom a father was disin- 
clined to endow, yet, he concludes, “There is no fact in 
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modern history more deeply to be deplored than that the 
reformers should have levelled to the dust, instead of attempting 
to regenerate, the whole conventual system of Catholicism.” 
The single women of the future or of the present day will not 
join in Mr. Lecky’s regrets. However hard the battle of life may 
be, we all prefer to have our share in it. It could only be taken 
asa sign of weakness and the degradation of the spirit of women 
if they feared to meet the ordinary ills of life, or if they wel- 
comed a deliverance from them by any such artificial and 
unwholesome scheme as a regenerated coriventual system. 

Wemaintain that the present condition, imperfect asitis, is better 
than the old; we maintain, too, that the mere struggle to secure 
improved conditions is a bracing and wholesome stimulus for the 
character. The discipline of ordinary life, the invaluable lessons 
ot experience, are as necessary to the development of a woman’s 
character as of a man’s; their instinct has led them, in common 
with men, to hail the modern awakening in national feeling. 
The increasing power of public spirit has touched and profoundly 
modified their nature, it has made a breach in the old condition 
of things which relegated them to a life of domestic duty or to 
the convent, and denied to any of them a share in public 
responsibility. But this change is not an abrupt departure from 
the old lines. It isa logical necessary sequence of what has 
gone before, as are all profound and extensive modifications of 
society. The change has been anticipated by many writers. Mr. 
Lecky himself points a prophetic finger in the direction of an 
important variation in the types of womanhood. 

‘A very large and increasing proportion of women are left to make 
their way in life without any male protector, and the difficulties they 
have to encounter through physical weakness have been most un- 
naturally and most fearfully aggravated by laws and customs, which, 
resting on the old assumption that every woman should be a wife, habit- 
ually deprive them of the pecuniary and educational advantages of 
men, exclude them absolutely from very many of the employments in 
which they might earn a subsistence, encumber their course in others 
by a heartless ridicule, or by a steady disapprobation, and consign in 
consequence many thousands to the most extreme and agonizing 
poverty, and perhaps a still larger number to the paths of vice. At 
the same time, a momentous revolution has taken place in the chief 
spheres of female industry that remain. The progress of machinery 
has destroyed its domestic character. That the pursuits and educa- 
tion of women will be considerably altered, that these alterations will 
bring with them some modifications of the type of character may be 
safely predicted.”* 


Individual women of exceptional powers have stood apart from 
the majority at all times of the world’s history, but never before 
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has there been a common impulse amongst influential women of 
different countries to claim an important share in public affairs. 
The original impulse was given by the teaching of Christ that 
there are duties outside the home for every one. Until very 
lately their non-domestic work has been limited to charitable or 
parochial matters, chiefly to establishing organizations for relief 
of distress which too often did more harm than good; every- 
thing was done by isolated individuals ; there was no national 
unity or spirit of co-qperation hetween the many independent 
workers. But now the principle of organization has spread like 
a network over the country, the necessity of mutual help and 
co-operation is everywhere recognized. ‘This change has had its 
effect on women. ‘The nature of their duties and work has been 
lifted, not by conscious effort on the part of any one, but by 
natural circumstances from the domain of private enterprise to 
that of national usefulness. 

We thus come to the three steps in the history of celibacy : 
first, the isolated life in the convent or the temple of ancient 
times ; second, the less restricted sphere of individual or private 
work ; third, the fullest development of all the powers consequent 
on co-operation in national aims. In illustration of the last two 
stages, we may note that elementary schools were formerly 
supported, managed, and assisted very largely by women, these 
schools were private or parochial. On the passing of the Elemen- 
tary Education Act, those interested in them became, as managers 
‘of Board schools, part of a great national system under Govern- 
ment control. The work of women as Poor-Law guardians is 
another instance, from administering charitable relief privately, 
they now apply their parochial knowledge and experience in 
connection with Poor Law administration. ‘Thus it is that by 
almost imperceptible changes have been brought about those steps 
towards higher organization and differentiation which exercise so 
great an influence in a civilized society and on the single women 
of to-day. 

The old-fashioned tyranny which allowed to women no real life 
but marriage is truly passing away, and it begins to be recognized 
that special qualities are necessary for married life which all 
people do not possess. 

Therestill existsa very large numberof persons whose intolerance 
of celibacy is only equalled by the religious intolerance of former 
days. It comes as a new and startling fact to them that there 
are women in England at this day who, having weighed the 
advantages and disadvantages of married and single life, deliber- 
ately choose the latter. The intolerance of society, on what is 
after all a matter of taste, is so overbearing, that if a woman 
frankly states her preference, she is told that celibacy being 
distasteful to her neighbour cannot be agreeable to herself. 
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As we remarked alittle time ago,* “If the normal condition of 
woman is to be a wife and a mother, as such she is heavily 
weighted in the industrial market, but this only applies where 
the woman chooses to allow herself to be thus handicapped. 
She may or may not prefer what is called the normal 
condition. There is nothing to prevent her enjoying what 
Mr. Higginson calls an industrial picnic in solitude. It appears 
to us that the proportion of women who like to enjoy their 
industrial picnic in solitude is increasing, and, moreover, that 
it is voluntarily increasing and not as of necessity. It is also 
very capable of contention that this applies to those of the female 
sex who are intellectually superior to the average man or woman.” 

The normal condition of wifehood and motherhood, with the 
multifarious domestic duties involved, is a serious drawback to 
industrial, public, or professional life; such employments may 
be, and are, successfully carried on occasionally by those who are 
married and have children to care for. A married woman is 
happier for having some congenial non-domestic pursuit, some 
interest which relieves her from the monotony of household cares, 
but these are exceptional cases, The principle of race-preserva- 
tion, which is fundamental in a society, has by differentiation 
now become the prime function of those women who are married ; 
they carry out this aim to which, for them, all others are subservi- 
ent, and to which they are especially fitted by character and 
taste ; therefore it can only be in spite of great difficulties that 
outside interests are maintained by married women. 

No one denies that the conditions under which race-preserva- 
tion is carried on are open to reform. Some of them could be 
immediately improved, others need greater knowledge of the laws 
of health in civilization than we already possess. If marriage 
is a natural condition, it ought to be a pleasurable and painless 
one ; if it is not pleasurable and painless, we may conclude that 
our ignorance and negligence are leading us into grave error. 

The moment a woman marries she is more or less the subject 
of every existing authority. Conventional society dictates 
her how, where, and in what manner it is proper for her to live. 
In the eyes of the law her personal liberty and her status are 
nil, her husband may lock her up and refuse her friends access 
to her :—the guardianship of her children is not hers; again, 
marriage involves her in personal discomfort, suffering, and 
danger to life. She is not able, however much she may deplore 
it, to continue those habits of physical exercise and healthy re- 
creation which maintain the elasticity and vigour of her un- 
married sister ; she cannot command for herself those conditions 
of life which conduce to health. 


* See the WestminsTER Review, January, 1883. 
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It is often argued that statistics show a higher death-rate for 
the unmarried than the married, and it is concluded that married 
life is most conducive to health ; but such statistics may be inter- 
preted as proving nothing more than that beauty and health 
being attractive, well-favoured persons marry sooner than 
ill-favoured, delicate ones. This difference between married and 
the single is in no sense caused by, but, on the contrary, precedes, 
marriage; therefore the conclusion, in so far as it is based on 
these statistics, that the health of married women is greater than 
that of single women, is not necessarily correct. 

We ought to apply to both sexes the words which Mr. Steven- 
son* seems almost inclined to apply only to men. He says, 
“Marriage if comfortable is not at all heroic. It certainly 
narrows and damps the spirits of generous men. In marriage a 
man becomes slack and selfish, and undergoes a fatty degenera- 
tion of his moral being.” It is not surprising then that celibacy, 
whatever may be its disadvantages, should become attractive to 
women of a certain temperament, and that they should feel that 
their highest, noblest, and strongest characteristics can only be 
developed and maintained in conditions of liberty. It is objected 
that their highest qualities are tenderness and motherly love, &c., 
and that these can only be developed through marriage, and that 
therefore an unmarried woman is undeveloped and incomplete. 
This objection is based on two assumptions—first that marriage 
includes the highest love ; second that marriage gives a woman 
complete development. We will deal with the second assump- 
tion first. It is granted that when a young woman is kept by her 
friends in a state of enforced idleness, of strict tyrannical tutelage, 
is denied all healthy interest in life, all engrossing occupation 
and mental activity, it is granted that wifehood and motherhood 
would mean for her an added interest—a certain amount of 
development. So her marriage would bea gain. The starvation 
of her life requires immediate satisfaction at whatever cost. But 
this is not true of the unmarried woman who has interests and 
occupations of her own, and who has no personal preference for 
marriage. The assumption that marriage offers to a woman the 
highest development is open to question. The married woman 
develops the special qualities of wifehood andmotherhood often, 
almost always, at the cost of her general development ; in propor- 
tion as her strength, her thought, her whole life is given to the 
. special duties of race-preservation, they are necessarily withdrawn 
from the general duties of humanity. Thus a married woman 
may grow in the direction of wife and mother while her indi- 
viduality is weakened and sometimes absolutely effaced. 
Although marriage sometimes develops the character in both 
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sexes, in women it may secure this special development at a 
greater cost of general growth than is justifiable. When we 
are studying the development of the character for its own sake, 
and not for the sake of some special end, the nearest approach 
to a perfect character is reached by cultivating the faculties 
generally. If the absence of the special experiences of wife and 
mother are a loss to a woman, the loss may be more than com- 
pensated by the general knowledge of the world which her 
personal liberty places withiu herreach, “‘ Aujourdhui la femme 
commence a ne plus faire du mariage son seul but, et de l’amour 
son seul idéal.” 

Speaking of the new order of women A. Dumas says: “ Elle 
peut se passer de l'homme pour conquérir la liberté; elle com- 
mence A l’entrevoir, sans pour cela faire abandon de sa pudeur et 
de sa dignité ; tant au contraire, en développant son intelligence, 
en élargissant son domaine ; et la Liberté qui lui viendra par le 
travail sera bien autrement réelle et compléte que la liberté 
purement nominale qui lui venait par le mariage. Une fois 
la fortune et la liberté acquises, que leur représentéra le mariage 
sinon une depossession, le mari étant le chef de la communanté, 
et un esclavage, la femme devant obeissance au mari?” If this 
is true of a single woman in France much more true is it in Eng- 
land. Bacon says, “ The most ordinary cause of a single life is 
liberty, especially in certain self-pleasing and humorous minds, 
which are so sensible of every restraint, as they will go near to 
think their girdles and garters to be bonds and shackles.” 

The mental life of a single woman is free and untrammelled by 
any limits except such as are to her own advantage. Her diffi- 
culties in the way of development are only such as are common to 
all human beings. Her physical life is healthy and active, she 
retains her buoyancy and increases her nervous power if she knows 
how to take care of herself, and this lesson she is rapidly learning. 
The unmarried woman of to-day is a new, sturdy, and vigorous 
type. We find her neither the exalted ascetic nor the nerveless 
inactive creature of former days. She is intellectually trained 
and socially successful, her physique is as sound and vigorous as 
her mind. The world is before her in a freer, truer, and better 
sense than it is before any individual male or female. Her 
tastes are various and refined, her opportunities for cultivating 
them practically unlimited. Whether it be in the direction of 
society, or art, or travel, or philanthropy, or public duty, or a 
combination of many of these, there is nothing to let or hinder 
her from following her own will, there are no bonds but such as 
bear no yoke, no restrictions but those of her own conscience 
and right principle. She feels that it is in no sense her duty, 
since it is not her choice, to devote herself to securing the 
happiness of some one individual, nor to add to our difficulties 
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of over-population. From her stronghold of happiness and 
freedom she can help the weak and protect the poor. She is 
fitted to fill a place which has always stood empty in the 
history of the world, that of a loving and tender woman armed 
with official power to redress the wrongs of women and children, 
to stand as their representative before the nation, the creator of 
their rights, and the shield of their weakness; those whose 
nature and necessities are known only to her, and to her only 
because she is a woman, have found in her a guardian, an 
advocate, ‘and a friend. While losing none of the fun and 
frolic and gaiety of life, she is called by a deep religious conviction 
to stand face to face and hand in hand with suffering; it is 
her holy mission to grapple with some of the most painful 
problems of modern civilization. 


“So may life its solemn mysteries unfold 
To eyes not shy to see them nor too bold.” 


A really happy woman of this type is an object of envy to 
many—to those who have gained something but lost freedom in 
marriage, to unmarried colourless women who deny our right at 
once to be virtuous and happy, to those men whose past has been 
for ever robbed of the bloom which is life’s sweetest gift. 

It may be asked does the community lose when she thus 


studies the welfare and full development of her own nature ? 
Those principles of self-preservation and race-preservation 
which underlie all communities are the necessary elements of the 
permanent existence of a society. When once that permanence 
is secured, these principles it is found, are gradually replaced 
by others, the original law which pitilessly sacrificed the indi- 
vidual to the community is no longer needed, the community 
is established, and the welfare of the individual becomes first pos- 
sible, then necessary, as a condition of communal health. 

The relative importance of the principles of social and indus- 
trial liberty becomes reversed. Ina young society, self-preser- 
vation of the whole is the primary necessity. Industrial welfare 
is and must be sacrificed to it ; thus the aim to be reached is a 
maximum of social strength, and a minimum of individual free- 
dom; but as the community grows, its self-preservation is 
secured, and the aim gradually changes in character, it seeks 
to combine the maximum of individual liberty compatible with 
social existence. Marriage was in early times the only or the 
most powerful bond that united the wandering, incoherent ten- 
dencies of peoples. It identified the interests of the individual 
with that of the community, and made him willing to sacrifice 
his own welfare for the general good. It therefore maintained 
a justly high place as a political institution. Now marriage is 
no longer the only incentive to peace and order. 
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A new factor has shown itself, exercising the same uniting in- 
fluence—this is the social spirit or public conscience which makes 
self-government possible. When this stage of evolution is reached, 
the conditions are changed ; the greater the number of persons, 
male or female, admitted to a share in the administration of law, 
the more public spirit is utilized in binding society together ; every 
woman and every man that takes her or his share of social duty 
becomes a cementing element in society. When the class or 
sex hitherto excluded is admitted to these responsibilities, the 
first effect is and must be an increase of solidarity and unity 
throughout the nation. Such increased solidarity is always 
preceded by a process of differentiation. Every individual who 
desires to profit by this change in the social relations has the 
power to do so in his own hands, more or less. Those who 
through the circumstances of their life are able to minimize to 
the utmost the interference of law or society upon their actions, 
are fully able to do so, while strictly maintaining their ground as 
members of society. Not very long ago the bonds of conven- 
tionality were so galling that such liberty was difficult to all, 
impossible toa woman. It appears,'therefore, that those women 
whose temperament leads them into new paths of usefulness, who 
are differentiated in the direction of general activity, are in no way 
bringing an element of danger or disruption into the community, 
but on the contrary, while extending its civil and social limits, 
they increase its solidarity and efficiency. The development of 
their own powers of public work, as distinguished from the special 
qualities required for race-preservation, is consistent with the 
definition of progress given at the commencement of this paper, 
and merely results from the natural selection of those who live in 
conditions of liberty. Jefferson says :—“ It is unfortunate that 
the efforts of mankind to secure the freedom of which they have 
been deprived should be accompanied with violence and even 
with crime.” But the liberty for which women strive will be stain- 
less. They use the weapons that Nature has given them of per- 
suasion and agitation. “ Agitation is an old word with a new 
meaning. Sir Robert Peel, the first Englishman who felt him- 
self its tool, defined it to be ‘ marshalling the conscience of a 
nation to mould its laws.’ The means are reason and argument 
—no appeal to arms. Wait patiently for the growth of public 
opinion. That secured, then every step taken is taken for ever.”* 

Finally, does such a life of liberty and purity tend to destroy 
or create feelings of tenderness and loving sympathy in a 
woman? To be loving and tender is a woman’s nature, but 
love and tenderness do not reach their highest expression in the 
personal relations ; the highest, widest, and deepest love is the 





* Wendell Phillips, “The Scholar in a Republic.” 
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love which is attracted by the highest, widest, and grandest 
object. It may express itself in passionate devotion to truth or 
goodness, or in that love of humanity which at once compassionates 
the weakness of humanity and worships its sublime possibilities. 

No love needs be more tender in its dealings than that which 
spends itself on the helpless and unfortunate, none needs to be 
more deep than that which gives where no return is possible. 
Emerson says :— 

“Thus we are put in training for a love which knows not sex, nor 
passion, nor partiality, but which seeks virtue and wisdom every- 
where to the end of increasing virtue and wisdom There 
are moments when the affections rule and absorb the man, and make 
his happiness dependent on a person or persons, But in health the 
mind is presently seen again, its overarching vault bright with galaxies 
of unmutable lights, and the warm loves and fear which swept over 
us as clouds, must lose their finite character, and blend with God to 
attain their own perfection. But we need not fear that we can lose 
anything by the progress of the soul. The soul may be trusted to the 
end,’’* 

On our own hypothesis, the unmarried woman who is modified 
in the direction of general activity “has interests and occupations 
of her -own”—*she has an extended sphere of public use- 
fulness.” The causes of liberty, of purity, of temperance, 
education, the liberation of the slaves in America, the reform of 
the laws in England, the progress of Liberty in Europe are to 
a man so many abstract political principles which he may 
endeavour to further from different motives, and to clothe with 
life as far as he can—to a woman they mean various expressions 
of the principle of good, and their obstruction represents to 
her human suffering in the concrete, which appeals to her with 
a keenness and urgency that takes no denial. But it is 
indignantly insisted that such interests as these do not 
bring out the lovelier side of a woman’s nature. Now we are 
told that a mother’s greatest usefulness is in securing better 
conditions of life to her children than would otherwise fall to 
their lot, and that the tie between husband and wife, or mother 
and child, is not in its highest aspect the merely physical one, but 
that its highest expression is found in the continuous and tender 
service rendered by each to the other, and in the need that each 
has of the love of the other. 

It certainly is a noble work to improve the condition of the 
lives of children, but to do this it is not necessary to marry or to 
be a mother. An unmarried woman is able to secure better 
conditions of life to a nation of children who are neglected or 
abandoned, by devoting herself to public duties, to furthering 
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their education, or to enlightening the public on the laws 
affecting them. Their happiness and welfare become hers, 
their improved condition is essentially the product of her life, 
as a mother a woman may benefit two or three, as a single woman 
she benefits thousands. 

If this is the purest and holiest meaning of the love of 
mother and child, it is also the true meaning of that love and 
pity for suffering that inspires a woman to give her life for those 
who have no personal claim on her. If the love of mother 
grows by continually rendering services to her child, the love of the 
woman grows by the protection she gives to the most helpless 
of humanity, and if the child has need of the mother, has not 
‘the unprotected girl much more need of the woman’s help? 
Just as a mother’s love leads her to cherish her child, so the 
woman’s love leads her to protect the poor girl that crosses her 
path, and also to bring justice and mercy to the womanhood of 
the world. When she throws the weight of her highest gifts, 
her love, her intellect, her influence, her enthusiasm on the side 
of the neglected and friendless, she sanctifies those gifts to the 
noblest purposes of which humanity is capable. The social, 
legal, political interests of women, children, and young girls are 
those that specially call for a woman’s protection; in this direction 
will be found the new and sacred function of the fenvme libre of 
the future. ‘lo protect the helpless and to guard the young, to 
enlarge the girdle of their liberty, to lay the foundations of their 
security and to build the house of their industry. 

Thus, in rejecting the personal or the grosser form of love, a 
woman only leaves herself more free to give a larger, holier and 
deeper love to those who need it most. It is abuse of language 
to claim that love means only sexual or parental affection ; it is 
talse to assert that because a woman feels neither sexual nor 
parental affection, she is incapable of love. 

The two-fold nature of love will be recognized in the future, 
as it has not been in the past. The love of humanity has still 
to take its place as the highest of which mankind is capable. 
Bacon recognized its two-fold nature when he said :— 

‘“‘ Nuptial love maketh mankind, friendly love perfecteth it.” 

Such a life will bring to a woman a rich harvest of happiness, 
in that she leaves the world a little better than she found it, and 
she may join in George Eliot's noble wish : 

“Oh, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again, 
In minds made better by their presence, live 
In pulses stirred to generosity 
In deeds of daring rectitude, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars. 
So to live is heaven.” 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


[ Under the above title a limited portion of the Wesruixster Review is occasionally 
sct apart for the reception of able Articles, which, though harmonizing with the 
general spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at variance with 
the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editors, in 
introducing this department, is to facilitate the expression of opinion by men 
of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom 
and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical concern 
both from the Editors and from each other 


PARLIAMENTARY RerormM: Minority REPRESENTATION. 


T is now a long time since the world was astonished by the 
ardour with which John Stuart Mill preached Hare's system 
of election of representatives as the one thing needful to make 
the true democracy both possible and perfect. How to ensure 
the due representation of minorities was at that time a question 
of purely speculative politics. Minorities and interests stood in 
no need of protection. They were so fully represented and over- 
represented that the efforts of practical politicians were solely 
directed towards securing some fragments of power for a down- 
trodden majority. 

Consequently, the problem was discussed by Mr. Hare and 
others with a certain air of unreality. Mr. Hare, in his eager- 
ness to prove the practicability of his scheme, so overloaded it 
by the elaboration of small details, and so mixed up its provisions 
with the discussion of other entirely distinct subjects, such as 
the ballot, the expenses of elections and the extent of the 
suffrage, that it assumed in his hands a form so complicated that 
few people are at the pains to unravel his book and to discover 
into what simple elements his principles may be resolved. 
Clauses embodying the scheme were proposed by Mr. J. S. Mill 
as an amendment to the Reform Bill of 1867, but his speech was 
scarcely listened to by the House, and the debate which followed 
was chiefly noticeable for the generous warmth with which 
Viscount Cranborne rebuked the House for its lack of attention.* 

An attempt to simplify the scheme was made in 1872 in the 
gg a Representation Bill introduced by Mr. Morrison, 

r. Auberon Herbert, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Thomas Hughes. 
At that time, however, reform was not a practical question, and 
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after occupying the greater part of a Wednesday in July with a 
debate in which scarcely any objection was raised to its prin- 
ciples, the Bill perished without a division at the stage of its 
second reading.* 

But now Parliamentary Reform is the foremost political ques- 
tion. A thorough redistribution of seats is certain, and electoral 
districts of uniform size, returning each a single member, are in 
men’s mouths. At the same time all plans intended to secure 
the due representation of minorities have incurred general 
odium, partly from the defects of the schemes hitherto adopted, 
partly from accidental matters of prejudice. They have been 
discredited by the failure of the three-cornered constituencies, 
and the questionable results of cumulative voting, hitherto the 
only direct attempts to carry the principle into practice. They 
are endangered by the force of the reaction against a system 
which, as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out at Bristol, entitles a fifth 
of the electors to return a majority of the House of Commons. 
They are not heartily supported by the minorities who would 
profit by them, and by the country at large they seem to be 
regarded with suspicion as a kind of juggle by which minorities 
may continue to enjoy the preponderance of power now secured 
to them by the auomalies of the representative system. No one 
denies that it is essential to the proper working of the constitu- 
tion that large bodies of opinion, though they do not command 
a majority in the country, should be represented in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain at Bristol declared that the 
minority not represented at one place finds its exponent in 
another. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, at the Gladstone Club—in the 
course of an argument wide enough to refuse all minorities any 
members whatever—carefully pointed out that the present 
representation of London is divided between the two parties in 
very nearly the proportion which the number of votes warrants, 
and therefore deprecated as unnecessary any artificial attempts 
to protect minorities. 

Mr. Bright in his recent thunders at Keighley (7imes, Decem- 
ber 15, 1883), has declared that the majority in Liverpool repre- 
sent the Tory party, not only in Liverpool, but throughout the 
whole kingdom on the benches of the House of Commons, and 
that the majority in Birmingham represent the majority there, 
and the majority everywhere else, who agree with them in 
opinion. Without discussing how far the relative numbers of 
the two parties correspond with the whole number of mem- 





* The most important clauses of this Bill are printed by Mr. Hare in his 
“Election of Representatives,” fourth edition, p. 193. They are also printed 
as an appendix to Mr. Noble’s “ Parliamentary Reformer’s Manual.” 
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bers returned by them, it may be pointed out that to refuse the 
Conservatives at Birmingham a chance of returning a member, 
‘and to console them by demonstrating that their party return an 
excessive number of the members for Liverpool, in whose election 
they themselves have no share, is to encourage that very deadness 
which Mr. Bright considers so great an objection to three- 
cornered constituencies. Further, as Lord Cairns pointed out 
in the debates in 1867, the argument is one which goes to the 
root of our whole representative system. It was used with 
effect in 1832, and it would be an answer to all appeals for 
the enfranchisement of large and growing constituencies. Instead 
of striking an average of opposite unfairnesses it should be sought 
to establish a system which would ensure that both at Livere 
pool and at Birmingham each party should have a fair share and 
not more than a fair share of the representation. But if this be 
set aside as a theoretical grievance and a counsel of perfection, 
it would be easy to admit that the balance is sufficiently even at 
present, but to maintain, with J.S. Mill, that it by no means 
follows that the same will be true when the extension of the 
franchise and redistribution of seats have made the wage- 
earning classes supreme in every constituency. Further, granting 
even that a due balance will continue in England, the same can- 
not be depended upon in Ireland, where, under a Reform Bill 
such as Mr. Chamberlain advocates, we might find that almost the 
whole of the representation had fallen into the hands of that 
portion of the population which, in his own words, is hostile to 
imperial rule, and that the minority which is friendly to us was 
left altogether unrepresented. 

It must be remembered that the partial attempts which have 
hitherto been made to lessen the power of particular majorities 
received much of their support not as being satisfactory in them- 
selves, but as being the introduction and acknowledgment of a 
new principle. Mr. Mill, for instance, in the House of Commons 
spoke of a similar proposal of Mr. Lowe’s as an “almost insig- 
nificant makeshift.” In his autobiography he uses still stronger 
language. Speaking of the plan which Parliament adopted on 
Lord Cairns’ suggestion. He says :— 


“This poor makeshift had scarcely any recommendation, except 
that it was a partial recognition of the eyil which it did so little to 
remedy, As such, however, it was attacked by the same fallacies, 
and required to be defended on the same principles as a really good 
measure ; and its adoption in a few Parliamentary elections, as well 
as the subsequent introduction of what is called the cumulative vote 
in the elections for the London School Board, have had the good effect 
of converting the equal claim of all electors to a proportionate share 
in the representation, from a subject of merely speculative discussion 
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into a question of practical politics much sooner than would other- 
wise have been the case” (p. 303). 


Mr. Chamberlain’s arguments against such attempts are un- 
answerable. But many of those who strongly feel the faults and 
failure of such attempts would hesitate to sit down quietly accord- 
ing to Mr. Chamberlain’s invitation, and watch the results of 
his experiments before deciding whether they may continue to 
rely upon the accidental representation of minorities or whether 
they should seek to secure that end by deliberate, or what Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre dyslogistically calls artificial, methods. For they 
would feel that, if Mr. Chamberlain’s comfortable predictions 
proved untrue, a minority which found it difficult even to obtain 
@ fair hearing, could no more obtain the introduction of such 
measures of protection than put a hook into the nose of Leviathan. 

Under these circumstances it seems important to endeavour to 
bring into public notice a scheme which, starting from the sup- 
position of a uniform franchise throughout the country, aims at 
securing to minorities their fair weight in the representation, 
while it gives to the majority its due and proper preponderance 
of power, and secures them other incidental advantages. It is 
not liable to the special objections raised against three-cornered 
constituencies and cumulative voting. It does not involve the 
necessity of strict party discipline for success. On the contrary, 
its effect will be to deprive wire-pullers and party organizations 
of their excessive power, and so to remedy the greatest fault of 
the existing electoral system. 

The scheme consists of two parts, the first defining the new 
constituencies, and the second describing the method of election 
to be used in them. These parts are quite independent, and 
even if the process of grouping advocated were rejected, the 
method of preferential voting described would remain equally 
applicable to differently composed constituencies. This method 
will be seen to apply to elections to a single seat, and thus to 
include the case of bye elections. Its merits are more indisput- 
able when several seats are to be filled, but even in the case of 
a single vacancy it has considerable advantages. Except in a 
few points, the method here proposed makes no pretence at 
originality. It merely simplifies and arranges with slight correc- 
tions in an intelligible and practically possible form the results 
of the work of Mr. Hare and other writers. Under this scheme the 
country will be divided into constituencies and groups of con- 
stituencies, each returning half-a-dozen members more or less. 
The largest towns will form separate and independent constituen- 
cies, each returning a number of members in accordance with 
itssize. London will be divided into several separate constituen- 
cies. The other constituencies, comprising smaller towns, 
country districts, and the universities, will be arranged in groups. 
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Excepting the case of the universities, these groups will be local 
and will usually consist of a county, or division of a county, 
with the boroughs inside it. The average size of a group will 
be rather larger than the present average English county 
division.* There will be no necessity to make the groups of 
strictly uniform size, as the pumber of members may vary with 
the size of the group. Thus the existing county boundaries 
could, for the most part, be preserved without serious inequalities. 
The only important boundaries will be those of the independent 
constituencies and of the groups. Within a group the different 
constituencies will be marked off, but the boundaries, as will 
presently appear, will not be of much consequence. 

In the large towns candidates will, as at present, stand for 
the whole town, and any elector will be able to vote for any one 
candidate. 

In the grouped constituencies a candidate will stand either 
for the county district or for one of the towns returning members 
inside it. A voter will not oniy have the choice of the candi- 
dates standing for his own constituency, but may, if he prefers 
it, give his vote for any candidate standing for any other cou- 
stituency within his group. The boundaries of the boroughs in 
such a group will no longer be of importance, for a voter, whether 
he lives inside or outside the borough, will not only have the 
same qualification, but will be able to vote for the same 
candidates. ‘he question what towns are to be entitled to 
return members is also made easy, for a town large enough to 
deserve a representative, whether nominally entitled to a 
member or not, will be able, by concentrating its votes upon a 
single candidate, to ensure its practical representation. 

The vote of each elector can only be used to support one 
candidate ; but electors will be able, if they please, to mark 
on their voting paper the order of their preference between all 
the candidates. If the vote is used in returning the candidate 
who is the elector’s first choice, these subordinate preferences 
will have no effect. If it is not so used, it will be applied for the 
benefit of one of the other choices of the elector, according to 
circumstances. For whichever candidate the vote is finally 
applied, its virtue is thereby completely exhausted, and it has no 
influence on the election of any other candidate previously or 


subsequently named upon it. 
For the voter, the process of election will be scarcely more 





* In England, excluding Wales, the present average of members to a 
division is just 5°5. A clear idea of the nature and possibility of such groups 
may be obtained from a map just published by Mr. S. M. Milne, to show how 
the West Riding of Yorkshire might be divided into electoral disiricts, each 
with a number of members proportional to its population (Pal/ Mail Gazette, 


Dec, 24, 1883. 
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difficult than at present. Ina large town he will find that he 
has to make a choice out of a dozen candidates, concerning 
whom he will have the usual means of information. In a small 
town or country district, while a voter will probably still prefer 
as his first choice one of the candidates for his own constituency, 
he will feel as the effect of the change that he has become able to 
vote either for a member for his county or for ove for the town 
in or near which he resides, or for some town in the neighbour- 
hood with which he has probably plenty of connection.* 

The actual process of recording his vote will be hardly more 
difficult than in a Parliamentary election under the Ballot Act 
and easier than in a School Board election. Upon entering the 
polling booth, the elector will receive a voting paper containing 
a printed list of the dozen candidates standing for the group in 
which he is voting. Against the names of the candidates whose 
return he desires he will be expected to put figures expressing 
the order in which he favours them. If this process is too com- 
plex, or if there is only one candidate whom he wishes to support, 
his vote will be perfectly valid and effective if he simply makes a 
distinguishing mark opposite the name of a single candidate. 

This is the whole of the process, so far as the voter is called on 
to take part in it. All the complexity of the system lies in the 
machinery to be presently described for carrying into effect the 
power given to eacii voter of supporting several candidates 
alternatively. The arrangements for the due transference of 
such alternative votes are necessarily somewhat elaborate, but 
they can be reduced to perfectly definite rules. These rules 
affect only the conduct of the returning officer and his clerks. 
The work required of the clerks will merely be to count the votes, 
sort them into classes, and arrange them in numerical order, and 
will require no special degree of intelligence or of familiarity 
with the rules. A single officer, who will in fact be the only 
person required to have mastered the system, will receive the 
results from the clerks, will make the necessary calculations, will 
give the clerks their consequent directions, and will declare the 
finai result. The whole process will be under the supervision 
of the candidates and their agents, and the electors will be 
enabled to satisfy themselves of the correctness of the calcula- 
tions of the returning officer by the subsequent publication of the 
results of each stage. 

The principles which govern the transference of votes are suf- 





* For candidates the result will be to make every contest for a grouped 
constituency assume in part the character of a county contest. If standing 
for a borough, they. will rely mainly upon support im that borough; for a 
majority there would usually be sufficient to secure their return, but they will 
not be able to neglect the prospect of votes, or ut any rate second preferences, 
throughout the district. 
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ficiently obvious. Every elector should, as far as possible, be 
represented by the candidate of his choice. Therefore every vote 
should, as far as possible, be made effective in returning some 
candidate. Every vote which a candidate receives above the 
number necessary to secure his election is superfluous and useless 
to him, except as a mark of confidence. Votes in favour of a 
candidate in a hopeless minority are lost, and persons who 
have so voted should have the option of using their votes so as 
to secure the return of some other candidate of their party. 
Accordingly, it is desirable to transfer the surplus votes of 
candidates who have received an unnecessary number, and the 
useless votes of those who have received too few to be returned, 
to some other person to whom the support of the elector will 
be useful. The total number of first votes received by each 
candidate is of importance as shewing the relative preferences of 
the electors, and should serve to determine the seniority of the 
members elected. But the share of representation secured by 
each party should depend upon their total numbers, and not upon 
the uniformity with which their favour is distributed between all 
their candidates. The necessary minimum, or quota, of votes 
which is enough to make the’ election of a candidate certain 
depends, of course, upon the total number of votes cast, and 
the number of seats to be filled. It is the whole number next 
greater than the quotient obtained by dividing the number of 
votes cast by the number next greater than the number of seats 
to be filled.* That is to say, if in any election a candidate succeeds 
in securing this number of the votes, then, however the rest of 
the votes happen to be distributed, it is inevitable that he should 
be one of the candidates returned. For instance, suppose there 
are three members to be elected, the number of persons who 
vote is 12,000, and one of the candidates, A, receives 3,00] votes, 
or one more than a quarter of the whole number polled, then A 





* By Mr. Hare, and in the Proportional Representation Bill of 1872, the 
divisor was made the number of seats to be filled. That a smaller number 
of votes would suffice was, I believe, first pointed out by Mr. H. R. Droop in 
1868. When the number of seats to be filled is small, the change is of con- 
siderable practical importance, and often serves to prevent au unduly small 
minority from securing the return of a member. ‘Take, for example, a contest 
for three seats in a constituency of 12,000. Suppose the party in the majority 
can command 9,999 votes and the minority 2,001. The majority runs three 
candidates, A, B, and C, and the minority runs ‘one, D. All the majority sup- 
port all three of their candidates, but every voter puts C last. According to 
Mr. Hare’s plan, 4,000 of the votes of the majority would be used to secure 
A’s return, 4,000 more would be needed for B, and there would only remain 
1,999 votes for C, who, consequently, would be beaten by D with 2,001. 
Thus D’s party, with only one-sixth of the electorate, would secure a third of 
the representation. The illustration in the text will show how the present 
scheme avoids such a result. 
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will necessarily be returned, for there will only be 8,999 votes to 
divide among the other candidates, a number not large enough 
to allow more than two of them to receive more votes than A. 
To take the strongest case against A, suppose there are only four 
candidates altogether, and suppose B and C each to receive only 
3,001 votes, still there only remain 2,997 votes for D.* 

As soon as the total number of voting papers has been 
counted, the necessary minimum will be calculated and declared 
by the returning officer. The voting papers being sorted accord- 
ing to the name standing first upon them, it will probably 
appear that certain candidates have received many votes more 
than the necessary minimum, and, consequently, that there are 
surplus votes to be transferred from them to other candidates. 
It has now to be determined which individual voting papers are 
to be transferred and which to be retained. This is a matter of 
considerable practical importance ; for the names subsequently 
marked, or, at all events, their order, will vary much on the 
different voting papers of the same candidate. 

Consequently the returning officer, if he were free to choose 
which votes he should retain and which transfer, might often 
be able by judicious manipulation to affect the result of the 
election. Suppose, for instance, that in an election where 3,000 
is the quota, it is found that of 6,000 electors who have made A 
their choice, one-half have put B as their second choice and the 
other half C ; in other words, one half have voted A B, the other 
half AC. Ifthe AB votes only were used in support of A, all 
the AC votes would be transferred to C,and Aand C would be the 
candidates returned. On the other hand, if the AC votes were 
used for A, the AB votes would be transferred to B, and A and 





% 

* In the case just put it might happen that A, B, and C were all members 
of one party, and D was the candidate of the minority. Nevertheless, it would 
not be doubted that a system which secures the return of A, B, and C gives a 
more satisfactory = of the existing division of parties in the con- 


stituency than one which, under the same circumstances, would return D as 
a minority representative. The latter result would obviously approach much 
nearer to strict proportional representation, but the former would be felt to be 
the most fair. exact proportional representation, if the numbers of the votes 
would admit of it, would be satisfactory. But in all ordinary cases parties 
will not be divided in precisely proper proportions. In such eases schemes 
which aim at proportional representation will often result in giving the 
minority a disproportionately Jarge number of representatives; thus, to a 
certain extent, justifying Mr. Chamberlain’s objection to schemes of minority 
representation as giving too large an influence to the minority. This fault is 
avoided by the scheme in the text. ‘The law which it seeks to embody 
may be expressed thus—each party is entitled to as many seats as it can fill 
with candidates, each of whom represents more voters than can possibly be 
sented by each of a number of the remaining candidates greater than suflices 
to fill the remaining seats. 
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B would be elected. This illustration shows the necessity of 
laying down a set of rules upon the point which shal] be strictly 
fair as between the different candidates. In the case given 
above, the arrangement fair to both B and C would obviously 
be to make up A’s quota by 1500 AB votes and 1500 AC 
votes, and to transfer 1500 votes to B and 1500 to C. If the 
numbers of the two classes of votes were different, the propor- 
tion taken out of each class should be the same. This result 
might be directly secured by a rule that the returning officer 
should divide the votes into their different classes and take the 
same proportion from each. This process, though simple enough 
with only three or four candidates, would be troublesome when 
a dozen persons were standing, because it would be necessary to 
examine the exact order in which every name upon each voting 
paper was marked, and to divide the votes with great care and 
into a very large number of classes. Moreover, the trouble is 
unnecessary, for by merely trusting to chance the same result 
will be attained.* 

If large numbers of different classes of voting papers were put 
into an urn, and a certain number drawn out at random, it can 
be shown mathematically that the probability is that the papers 
drawn out would be composed of the different classes of votes in 
almost exactly the same proportion as was the whole set of papers 
originally in the urn, and that the odds against any considerable 
difference between the proportions are practically infinite. The 
larger the numbers of votes dealt with, the more exactly does 
this become true.t This is the method which has been used in 
Denmark for the last thirty years in the election of members of 





* If there were six candidates, A, B, C, D, E, F, there would be 326 ways 
of marking the voting paper, A’s name being always first. The following 
plan, however, seems a feasible one:—In counting A’s votes arrange them in 
classes according to the second name marked. ‘This divides them into A 
votes (i.e., votes where A only is voted for), AB, AC, AD, AE, and AF votes. 
If Ahas received more than the necessary minimum, use first all the A votes, 
and then make up the deficiency by taking an equal proportion out of each 
of the other classes. This method would not wholly exclude the possibility 
of manipulation. Suppose, for instance, the returning officer favoured D. 
He might make up A’s share of the AB votes of ABC votes only, and transfer 
all the ABD votes to B, which, if B has also a number of surplus votes, will 
be an obvious advantage to D. If the matter seems to be of sufficient im- 
portance, this danger might be avoided by drawing the requisite number of each 
class at random. 

+ For example, if there were 10,000 votes, composed of equai numbers of 
two classes, and 6,000 of these were drawn at random, it can be shown that 
it is more than an even chance that the number of each kind drawn would 
differ from 3,000 by less than 18, and the odds against any larger divergence 
rapidly increase. 
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the Rigsraad. But in contests which cause so much excitement 
as English parliamentary elections, it would be well not to leave 
open so obvious a door to fraud, but to remove all suspicion of 
possible unfair dealing by laying down a set of rules strictly fair 
as between the different candidates, and as far as possible 
reasonable in themselves. The observance of such rules could 
be enforced by the agents of the candidates during the process 
of counting the votes, and could, if necessary, be subsequently 
verified. 

In the first place, it is clearly expedient that those voting 
papers upon which the name of only one candidate is marked 
should be first exhausted, for otherwise these votes would be 
wasted. In this way any one who had a strong desire that his 
vote should be used in support of one particular candidate could 
make sure of effecting his object. In the grouped country con- 
stituencies the next votes to be used for the candidate should be 
those given for him in the place for which he was standing, thus 
strengthening his local connection, and giving those who pre- 
sumably have the strongest desire for his success the first chance 
of being his supporters. When these were exhausted, recourse 
should be had to the votes given for him in the other places of 
the group. Further rules are needed to arrange the order of the 
votes in these latter classes, and in town constituencies where 
such distinctions would not exist. For lack of a better ground 
of distinction, the voting papers at each polling place might be 
numbered consecutively, and those with the highest numbers 
might be first counted. This would give persons who polled 
early a somewhat greater chance of having their subordinate 
preferences attended to. It would prevent any tendency to 
reserve votes till the last, and does not seem to give opportunity 
to any other mancuvres of the kind. Except with regard to 
voting papers on which only a single name is marked, these 
rules do not carry conviction, and doubt may be felt as to the 
results obtained in so arbitrary a manner. So far as reasonable 
and fair distinctions can be suggested, it is desirable that the 
rules should be based upon reason. But this is rather for the 
purpose of disarming criticism than from any other cause. The 
law of averages is relied on with as much: confidence as the 
uniformity of nature by every one who has to deal with figures 
in the mass, whether as statistics or observations, and the num- 
bers of votes dealt with in contested elections will be so large 
that this law will have full scope, and will reduce to an inappre- 
ciable amount the accidental loss or gain to any candidate by 
the particular process adopted. 

Thus, provided the rules are not such as obviously to preju- 
dice any particular candidate, and provided they are fixed and 
certain so as to avoid the possibility of wilful selection by the 
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returning officer, their form is a matter of small importance. For 
it is obvious that any arbitrary set of rules, provided they fulfil 
these conditions, will be as mathematically certain to bring out 
the proper proportional result as is the arbitrary process of 
drawing the votes out of an urn at random. 

After all surplus votes have been re-distributed, it will usually 
be found that the number of candidates who then have the 
necessary minimum credited to them is still not sufficient to fill 
all the seats, The remaining seats might of course be filled by 
simply declaring elected those of the remaining candidates who, 
as the result of the processes already performed, had most votes 
credited to them. But, with preferential voting, a much truer 
expression of the desires of the constituency may be obtained by 
a gradual process of elimination. Take the candidate who has 
received fewest votes, original or transferred, and declare him 
not elected. If there still remain more candidates than there 
are seats to be filled, take the voting papers of the candidate just 
eliminated and distribute them to the candidates whose 
names stand next upon them. When this has been done, 
eliminate in the same way the candidate who then stands lowest, 
and, if necessary, distribute his votes and proceed in the same 
way until no more candidates remain than there are seats to be 
filled. The special advantage of this method of elimination and 
the way in which it may operate in favour of a majority, in case 
that majority happens to be divided in opinion, appears most 
simply in the case of a contest for a single seat. Take, as an 
extreme case, a constituency of 12,000 composed of Conserva- 
tives, Whigs, and Radicals, in nearly equal numbers. Each 
party starts a candidate and every man supports the candidate 
of his party; but Whigs and Radicals are agreed in preferring a 
Liberal candidate of any shade toa Conservative. Neither Whigs 
nor Radicals give way, and the consequence is that the Conserva- 
tive is found to have 4,001 votes, the Whig 4,000 and the 
Radical 3,999. Under the present system, the Conservative 
would be declared elected against the wishes of two-thirds of 
the constituency. Under the system now being described, none 
of the three candidates having obtained the necessary minimum 
—in this case a half—of the votes, the process of elimination 
would be applied. The Radical, having fewest votes, would be 
declared not elected. His voting papers would then be trans- 
ferred, and as all his supporters have been supposed to prefer 
the Whig to the Conservative, the final result would be that the 
Whig would be credited with 7,999 votes against the 4,001 of 
the Conservative. The Whig would consequently be declared: 
elected, the result obviously most in accordance with the wishes 
of the constituency. 
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The examples given above show how valuable the processes of 
transference and elimination may be to a majority. In fact, 
their value lies not so much in securing representation to the 
minority as in ensuring the due preponderance of the majority. 
In any system which admits of minority representation, all that 
is required of the minority is to concentrate their votes upon a 
single candidate. But the task of the majority in endeavouring 
to secure the return of several members is usually much more 
difficult. According to most systems, in order to obtain the 
number of representatives to which they are entitled, the indivi- 
dual voters have to be schooled how they shall deliver their 
votes. According to all systems which do not include preferen- 
tial voting, a miscalculation by the managers of the strength of 
their party may lead to ruin. Whether the system admits of 
minority representation or not, local schism or the standing of 
an independent candidate may give over the representation into 
the hands of the minority. 

The only way in which the majority can avoid suffering from 
these defects in the system is by strict adherence to party disci- 
pline. But the general complaint of thoughtful men against the 
working of the present system, whether in three-cornered 
constituencies or in other places, is that it throws an excessive 
amount of power into the hands of the wire-pullers and party 
organizations. For this reason Mr. Forster deprecates the 
introduction of many-membered constituencies or elaborate 
methods of voting, thinking that the complications thereby 
made necessary must increase the influence of those who will 
make a business of understanding them. But the evil lies too 
deep to be cured by such expedients. 

In the indiscriminate abuse poured upon the caucus, it often 
seems to be forgotten that co-operation is everything in politics, 
and that persons who take trouble and work in concert neces- 
sarily and legitimately secure a more extensive influence than 
their less energetic neighbours. But the present system of 
election goes beyond this, and gives to any set of persons who 
can profess to represent a party an unfair power over its other 
portions. It enables them to reduce every member of their 
party to the dilemma of either supporting the candidate brought 
forward by the association or of risking the loss of the seat by 
schism. It almost justifies Mr. Chamberlain in his declaration 
that so long as the system of election to the local hundreds 
was right, any Liberal who was disloyal to his association was a 
traitor to his cause.* Even where the chosen candidate is 
unacceptable to many members of the party, they cannot take 





* Second Speech at Bristol. Times, November 27, 1883. 
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the judgment of the constituency on the subject, but are con- 
strained to swallow their objections with the reflection that, how- 
ever poor a member their candidate may make, he will upon party 
questions be fourd in the right lobby. 

A system of preferential voting takes from party organization 
none of its legitimate influence and power, but it gives any 
section of the party dissatisfied with the choice of their local 
association an appeal from its decision. Without endangering 
the seat they may, if they can, start a more satisfactory candidate, 
aud can take the opinion of the constituency upon the merits of 
the rivals, not by any fallacious party vote taken beforehand, but 
by a test-ballot forming part of the actual process of election. 
Under these circumstances the association will no longer enjoy 
the dangerous privilege of irresponsible and absolute authority, 
but will be in the position of a constitutional Ministry liable to 
have their decisions reversed and discredited unless they can carry 
along with them the majority of their party. The method of 
preferential voting thus claims not only to secure the due repre- 
sentation of the minority, but also to express the true opinion of 
the majority more perfectly than is otherwise possible. In this 
essay 1 have endeavoured to answer Mr. Forster’s recent appeal 
to the supporters of such schemes to make them better known 
and to describe them more clearly. I have endeavoured to’sshow 
that the principle can be freed from the practical complications 
which have been thought to make its introduction impossible. 
The plan is now commended not only to minorities and interests 
who dread that they may in future find themselves without a 
spokesman in the House of Commons, but to all who fear that 
the unquestioned supremacy of the democracy may lead to that 
suppression of individual opinion in politics which has long been 
deplored in American public life. 

J. PARKER SMITH. 


Tue GREATER BritTaIn TO Come. 


i ae the thorough understanding of the great political problem 

of the future with which the English race has to deal, is 
needful some knowledge of those forces that have acted upon the 
growth of other nations in the past. I shall therefore, at some 
risk of being wearisome, broadly sketch in one or two of the 
main elements that have contributed in all ages to the formation 
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of peoples, before I draw attention to the special characteristics 
of the English-speaking civilization to-day. 

[ shall be stating a fact that will not, I think, be cavilled with, 
even by the most puerile orthodoxy, when I say that the civilized 
races, as a whole, have emerged from a condition originally 
barbarous, and in very early times so entirely unorganized that, 
practically, no bond of social union prevailed. Such a condition 
was essentially one of weakness: for it is evident that, in what- 
ever group a bond of social union was first recognized, there this 
bond, by enabling the separate individuals to unite in some 
definite action, would become so powerful a means of aggression 
that they would, necessarily, soon become the prevailing race, 
and so fix aud perpetuate the organizing power, or, legal fibre as 
it is called. In all ages unity is strength ! 


“‘ The characteristic of such a social type (says Mr. Spencer), of which 
Sparta furnishes us with a good example, are these—that each member 
of the ruling class is a soldier; that war is the business of life; that 
every one is subjected to a vigorous discipline fitting him for this busi- 
ness ; that centralized authority regulates all social activities, down to 
the details of every man’s daily conduct ; that the welfare of the State 
is everything, and that the individual lives for the public benefit.” 


Similarly, upon this subject, Mr. Bagehot, speaking more re- 
cently, says :— 

“In every particular state of the world, those nations which are 
strongest tend to prevail over the others; and in certain marked 
peculiarities the strongest tend to be the best.” 

And, again, touchiug more recent history :— 

‘‘ Since the long-headed men drove the short-headed men out of the 
best land in Europe, all European history has been the history of the 
superposition of more military races over less military: the first 
elements of civilization are great military advantages, and, roughly, it 
is a rule in the first times that . . . . progress is promoted by the 
competitive examination of constant war, and this principle explains 
at once why the protected regions of the world are backward—out- 
lying islands like Australia and New Zealand . . . . are still in the 
preparatory school.” 


Thus the effect of this constant tendency has been to subject 
the weaker tribe or nation to the stronger—the smaller to the 
larger ; the result being always favourable to increasing aggre- 
gates, and productive of constant conflict between those aggre- 
gates. The general issue was in favour of peace; because, by 
increasing the size of the various nations, it decreased their 
number, and thus the number of chances of conflict between 
them. But this tendency did not go on unchecked. Large 
populations, under a single centralized government, are not easily 
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held together, and, in stages of imperfect political development, 
the better-placed section of the community always tyrannizes over 
or neglects the outlying provinces, which thus, when the strength 
of the influence that originally coerced them into union has in 
some measure relaxed, seek freedom under separate governments 
of their own, which will look more carefully after their particular 
interests. Thus, throughout the entire history of the civilized 
world, and especially of its European section, these two opposed 
agencies are visible ; the one tending to unite peoples by con- 
quest and favour ultimate peace, the other tending to separate 
peoples under distinct governments and increase the chances of 
international strife; and this double tendency is markedly illus- 
trated in the histories of such conquerors as Darius and Alex- 
ander, the Cesars and the Mohammedan Khalifs, Charlemagne 
and Frederick the Great, and, even more remarkably, in that of 
the first Napoleon—each and all of whom accumulated large 
sections of the world under one government only to exhibit their 
respective inabilities to govern them, and to ultimately see each 
of these great empires once more dissociated in consequence of 
the dissatisfaction of the provinces. It will be my aim to show 
how the most modern advances in the art of politics are only 
now rendering it possible to govern satisfactorily such vast 
empires, and how it is only by retaining them under one govern- 
ment, with due satisfaction to all the various interests concerned, 
that any solid and lasting peace is attainable. 

Passing now for a moment from the general considerations 
with which we have been hitherto dealing, let us apply our data 
thencefrom obtained to the condition of Europe to-day. Much 
has been talked, for ages past, of the maintenance of the “ balance 
of power” in Europe ; the theory being that, if the four or five 
great empires are sensibly similar in apparent strength, no one 
of them will, unless under circumstances of extreme provocation, 
attack any other ; and that, the normal condition of the greater 
Powers being then one of peace, such Powers will act as umpires 
in disputes between their lesser neighbours. No doubt there is 
much force in such reasoning, if this balance of power is attain- 
able ; but unfortunately it has never proved to be so. In each 
of the great Powers the constantly changing feelings of the 
peoples and the relative authority of the Government are factors 
continually varying their ability to support great and burdensome 
armies ; and these, taken together with the ever-varying irrita- 
tion due to their interests clashing with those of their neighbours, 
form together a set of disturbants which render the long main- 
tenance of such a balance impracticable. ‘The dissimilarity of 
speech alone forms a considerable barrier against a permanent 

[Vol. CXXI. No, CCXLI.]—New Senzzs, Vol. LXV. No. I. M 
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good understanding. The general admission of these facts makes 
war in the near future always looked upon as a probable contin- 
gency, and recurrent conquest would be fully balanced by pro- 
vincial disintegration were it not for the fact that, in some of the 
States, the principle of provincial autonomy has been lately 
admitted. The terrible pressure of discontent, however, result- 
ing from the necessary support of great armies is rendered 
strikingly obvious in Seebohm’s article upon Imperialism and 
Socialism. He says :— 

“ The distinctive and alarming feature in this crisis is the terrible 
strain put upon Europe by the fact that her great empires are armed 
to the teeth, living in constant dread of one another, and in almost 
equal dread of their own people. Modern Imperialism, wherever tried, 
has produced Socialism In Russia, Nihilism haunts the air 
like an omnipresent spectre, and undermines the very palace of the 
Czar. The great military empires all have their skeleton in the cup- 
board. They are followed by a shadow—Socialism.” 

Clearly, militaryism and internal development are factors mutu- 
ally destructive. 

And here let me spare a moment to point out once more a 
corollary which accounts for the spread of Socialism of late in 
Ireland. That country is being governed at present strictly by 
the united English vote in a House having a nominally 
democratic base. But, inasmuch as the people’s representatives 
in England are governing the people of Ireland independently 
of the will of the Irish representatives, the former are assuming 
functions of an Imperial character, and such as carried the seeds 
of failure into the classical democracies. ‘ There,” says Seebohm, 
“was a democracy among the citizens, but the curse of it was 
that it was an Imperial Democracy, which ruled its empire to 
enrich its own privileged, and therefore demoralized and 
enervated, class.” Thus here, at our own door, we have one 
more example of the misrule of provinces producing its natural 
reaction. 

Everywhere upon the Continent of late years there has been a 
growing international sentiment, and a desire for some bond of 
union that would ensure peace—some code of law, or some 
responsible assembly to whom disputes could be referred. “In 
our own days,” says His Excellency, the public-spirited Don 
Arturo de Marcoartu, “we have witnessed another great 
evolution of internationalism . . . . for the locomotive has not 
run in vain from one extreme frontier to another, among peoples 
derived from the same family of nations.” 

But no one can peruse the careful prize essay of Mr. Sprague, 
United States councillor-at-law, which the above-mentioned 
gentleman’s offer of £300 elicited, without seeing the over- 
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whelming difficulties by which the subject is surrounded ; due 
chiefly to the backward state of continental politics, and the 
selfish interests of Imperial rulers. He tells us, in the first place, 
that no permanent board of arbitration is possible, and that avy 
code of international law, to obtain general acceptance, must be 
chiefly of a negative character ; that it must say nothing about 
disarmament (a fact that is confirmed by Count Moltke), nor 
about forms of government, nor about extent of territory: it 
must neither involve nor prohibit alliances, and must not affect 
relations with outsiders—in fact, it must be an international bond 
so extremely attenuated as to be a practical nullity, and the mere 
statement of which is equivalent to reducing it to an absurdity. 
Our own Cobden, thirty years ago, made practical efforts in favour 
of disarmament, and armies have been increasing ever since—in 
fact, in the present state of the world, the whole matter is an 
unsubstantial dream. 

Obvious, however, as is the impracticability of all such 
schemes, even when most attenuated, among the diverse and 
politically backward nations of which the population of Europe 
is composed, there is a double truth which they render most 
conspicuous, and which is indeed obvious throughout history, 
and this truth is that, where possible, both international 
and locally autonomous government is desirable. 

Before passing on to my proper subject, I will just state that 
the above-mentioned truth has already received partial realiza- 
tion in the federal constitutions of the United States, the 
Canadian Dominion, and the Empire of Germany. None of 
these groupings are broad enough to be of a strictly interna- 
tional character, but, within their own limits, they serve that 
supremely desirable end, the adjustment of internecine disputes, 
and effectually prevent these from taking the form of hostile or 
aggressive action. 

Turning now to our own country, it is obvious that its history 
has differed from that of most nations in Europe, for the past 
two hundred years, chiefly in being of a less cataclysmic 
character. Since the Great Revolution occurred about the 
middle of the seventeenth century—when England unhappily 
fell, for a short time, under the rule of fanatical sectaries, who 
introduced a form of government far too advanced to be accept- 
able to the general body of the people, or,indeed practicable in 
that early stage of political development, and thus paved the 
way for a reaction in favour of libertinism and corruption that is, 
I am happy to know, unexampled elsewhere in our history— 
since then the constantly recurring disputes between parties 
have never risen to such a height as to seriously affect the 
stability of the State.’ Most of these disputes have been settled 
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by party compromise—mutual concessions; of fact on the part of 
the aristocratic party, and of time to effect more drastic change 
on the part of the party of progress. The outcome has been a 
slow, but persistent and steady, advance towards a condition of 
stable and genuine democracy—a democracy which will not 
be, when perfected, the crotchet of an abnormaily advanced 
minority, but the outgrowth of general political intelligence, 
based, indestructibly, upon the united will of an enlightened 
people. 

‘It is a nation of whom alone among the nations it can be said that 
her army is supplied entirely by voluntary enlistment, and that the 
masses of her people, if they chose to abstain from a few common 
luxuries, need hardly know that they are taxed at all; a nation in 


whose experience democracy has been trained and guided into peaceful 
” 
paths, 


And further :— 


‘* On the solution of this problem of democracy in England a great 
deal depends; for England at the present moment seems to be the 
only great European nation where it has a fair prospect of an early 
and steady solution.” 


It is well to recollect that, notwithstanding the rapid growth 
of our dominions in every part of the globe, we have had no 
Sovereigns whose direct ambition it was to add new possessions 
to the Crown. And yet Great Britain occupies a unique position 
among European States that have at different times experimented 
upon the government of colonies, from the fact that she has suc- 
ceeded in retaining the greater part of hers. Similar attempts, 
but with a far more “forward” policy, have again and again been 
made by France and Holland, as well as by Spain and Portugal. 
Little more than a century ago, France owned not only the chief 
part of Canada, but some of the most fertile districts now belong- 
ing to the United States. Less than two centuries ago Holland was 
a prominent colonizing State, and exerted her control at the Cape 
and in Ceylon, as well as in Guiana and at many isolated stations 
in the East. About the same time a large part of South Africa 
was at least nominally under the government of Spain, and it is 
said that at one time no less than one hundred and fifty sovereign 
princes paid tribute to the treasury of Portugal. 

But the general disintegration that has ensued has not left us 
English-speakers untouched. Rather more than a century ago 
there eame before the British House of Parliatnent a question in 
dispute about colonial duties of no particular interest, and, at first, 
of no apparent importance. ‘The Government acted high- 
handedly—were they not the representatives of Imperial State ? 
—what right had an outlying and thinly peopled province to 
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dictate? The matter looked insignificant—it, probably, was the 
most momentous question that ever came within the province of 
a few men to decide! “The Government denied them their just 
liberties,” said Mr. Gladstone at Gorebridge, “ and in consequence 
they broke their great empire in twain.” 

Is this event a cause of rejoicing or of sadness? Opinion 
seems to differ: let us look a little more closely into it. We 
know what las happened—how each country has advanced in 
every sense of the word since their separation ; free America 
with mammoth strides: but we also know how dangerously 
strained our international relations have occasionally become ; 
how on several occasions we have been brought to the very verge 
of strife. Let us attempt to reconstruct the past; to see what 
would have happened had the separation not taken place. 

It was the attempt on the part of the New Englanders to 
control their own affairs that was the primary cause of the 
secession. I think we shall not be far wrong if we say that, had 
the parties not collided, and mutual concession been the order of 
the day, the Americans would have gained their point during the 
first quarter of this century, a point which, it will be recollected, 
has been conceded to our other colonies for the sake of mutual 
convenience. Having possessed herself of complete provincial 
autonomy (and there can be little doubt, from the known temper 
and power of the Americans, that they would have obtained this 
in the most absolute degree—a degree in which our Jess populous 
and powerful dependencies have never been able to exact it ; for 
no one of them has been in a position to compel change in the 
law, as the United States would have been) having possessed 
herself of this complete autonomy, I say, she would have been 
able to advance as rapidly as at present constituted. But now 
the question of our foreign relations comesin. Is it for a moment 
to be supposed that this hypothetical transatlantic dependency, 
with its forty—nay, for Canada would have been added, fifty— 
millions of the most acute and wealthy citizens to be found upon 
the face of the earth, would have permitted this country to have 
determined questions of peace or war without consulting her, 
when such war would have involved her most cherished interests ? 
Certainly not. As her population increased she would have 
demanded—and who can deny that, long ere now, she would 
have obtained ?—representation in the English House which con- 
trolled such questions, and upon which her representatives would 
have exerted the most invaluable steadying influence. Our 
thinly peopled colonies have been long demanding it; but at 
present their voice is too weak to be heard. What they vainly 
petition united English-speaking America would have asked and 
readily obtained. Thus the most important function of the 
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American electoral system would have been to select representa- 
tives to appear in a House within which they would have sat side 
by side with representatives of our own; and the common sense 
of all would have tended to prevent the growth of the hideous 
system of place-mongering which is the chief disgrace of the 
United States. But, on the other hand, the natural and rightful 
tendency towards provincially autonomous government which 
has shown itself in its broadest and most conspicuous develop- 
ment among the rapidly expanding peoples of the West wou! 
have produced a reaction in this country, and given a leading 
direction to our own efforts towards reform. The fact that our 
present thinly peopled colonies are not able in any way to 
influence home politics is no argument against the belief that 
the fifty-five millions of English-speakers in a United North 
America would have produced definite and coercive effect for 
good upon our own political life. ‘Their vote in the Imperial 
House would have been preponderant for some years past if 
numbers were fairly represented ; and, after a struggle, numbers 
would certainly have obtained such fair representation. He who, 
rising above the petty devices of immoral political parties; deaf 
to the dictates of royalty and the seductions of a powerful aristo- 
cracy—though not necessarily opposed to either ; willing to sink 
in the cause our country’s national vanity—shall be able to 
force even into national prominence the great world need of 
unity among English-speakers, will be better deserving of the 
gratitude of the race, not only than any statesman living or dead, 
but possibly than any leader in any field of thought ; even than 
that blameless gentleman—the grandest figure of his century— 
whose stormy life has so recently ended in honoured peace, and 
whose ashes have been laid, not only with the consent, but with 
the assistance, of his once enemies, near Sir Isaac Newton’s, 
in that stately Minster whose most graceful office it is to enshrine 
England’s immortal dead. 

And, when the English foreign policy became thus influenced 
by the American vote, is it reasonable to suppose that she would 
have been content to pay for all the war material needed, and 
to provide all the men? Certainly not. Then how would this 
unity of the existing ninety millions of civilized democratic 
English-speakers have affected our foreign relations? First, we 
answer, it would have had an immeasurably steadying influence, 
reducing the chances of war. Then its enormous potential 
strength would have stood us in stead of millions of armed men ; 
for none would have attacked those obviously unconquerable. 
And last, but not least, our gigantic prestige would have enabled 
us to have stepped in with calm and judicial humanity and 
effectually allayed the passion that has caused many a blood- 
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stained field!. But why need we further look back? Such 
things were not to be. It is these beliefs, however, that make 
me think that the American secession, however much good it 
has worked, is perhaps, taken as a whole, the most colossal 
calamity that ever befell mankind. 

Thus there are in the world at the present moment some 
90,000,000 of English-speakers, of whom rather more than half 
—some 50,000,000—reside in the United States; about 
34,000,000 in the old country ; and the remainder dispersed 
over our various settlements in North America, South Africa, 
and Oceania. Omitting Ireland from Great Britain—and her 
national tendencies and political aspirations are of a distinctly 
colonial cast—its population (29,000,000) is to the rest of the 
English-speaking world (61,000,000) very nearly as 1 is to 2, or, 
in other words, this island contains one-third only of the total 
number of English-speakers. For the sake of accuracy, I 
should here mention that I have included in these figures certain 
French and Gerrans in America, and a few thousand Dutch and 
others in South Africa, that do not now in the strict sense of the 
word speak English, but who are so enormously outnumbered by 
their English-speaking compeers, that we may fairly assume that 
their language will be gradually replaced by ours. 

But the British Isles are as full of people as they can well be, 
so that the rapidly growing population must principally expand 
itself in our new homes abroad. Thus area becomes a matter of 
vast importance ; for, by relative area, better than by the present 
relations of population, can we judge of the number of English- 
speakers that will one day people the Greater Britain beyond the 
sea, The total area of the land owned by English-speakers (the 
United States being included and our Asiatic possessions—which 
will never, in the true sense of the word, become English—being 
excluded) is, I find, 85 times greater than the area of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and that part of the area at present vested in the 
British Crown is 56 times greater. Dealing with the United 
States alone, of which, including the territories to which State 
rights have not as yet been granted, there are 47 in all, we find 
that one of them (Texas) is more than double tlie entire area of 
the British Isles, and that Colorado, Dakota, Montana, and New 
Mexico, each and all exceed them in dimensions. The average 
size of each of these 47 States and Territories is just about equal 
to that of the whole of Scotland. The Canadian Dominion is 
about 29 times as large as the British Isles, but of course it 
contains an enormous area which, so far as we at present know, 
will always remain uninhabitable. Australia, New Zealand, and 
Tasmania, which are included under the common name of 
Oceania, are nearly 23 times as large. 
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Of this probable expansion Professor Huxley, speaking at 
Baltimore in September, 1876, said :— 


“Forty millions at your first centenary, it is reasonably to be 
expected that at the second these States will be occupied by two 
hundred millions of English-speaking people, spread over an area as 
large as that of Europe, and with climates and interests as diverse as 
those of Spain and Scandinavia, England and Russia.” 


And Seebohm, writing in April, 1880, says :— 


“The unique peculiarity of the English nation is this, that she is 
peopling the New World—the New Englands beyond the oceans in the 
West and South, the temperate zones of the world, where her people 
can live. Do we realize sufficiently what this great fact means? The 
English-speaking people in a very few years will number 160,000,000. 
Our children may live to see the numbers spread to hundreds of 
millions. The present rate of increase in the United States—by far 
the largest factor in the question—is said to be 24 per cent. per 
annum. The question whether at the end of the next century the 
English-speaking peoples will number more or less than 1,000,000,000 
is dependent, of course, upon other causes than the mere ratios 
of increase, but as a question of possible figures it depends simply 
upon whether the rate of increase in the future slightly exceeds or 
falls short of what it has been in our own times. And if by a vast 
free-trade system such a population can be fed, there is room in the 
territory of English-speaking America for 1,060,000,000 of population, 
without coming up to the limit of density which prevails at the 
present moment in the old country. Does England (he asks), the 
mother of these future nations, realize what this vast possibility 
means?” 

And what shall we say of those lands which two-thirds of our 
countrymen have to delve and till? ‘They are as various as are 
the natural features of the globe ; and their climates include all 
varieties, between Arctic colds and ‘Tropic heats. Trackless 
forests there are, but not such as those of the watershed of the 
Amazons; sterile plains, but not equal to the Sahara; inac- 
cessible peaks, but none so high as those of the Himalaya ; vast 
fertile plains, whose productiveness is unequalled throughout 
the world. 

That the policy of the United States, the most important 
English-speaking country other than our own, is wise in most 
internal affairs, may be easily perceived, and is very conspicuous 
in her generous laws regarding emigrants. 


“ For her free latch-string never was drawn in 
Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin.” 


It is also apparent in the regulation reserving extensive tracts of 
land, dispersed throughout the Union, free from settlement as 
public parks, This is especially done when the scenery presents 
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features of natural beauty, as in the case of the unique Yosemite 
Valley, which is surrounded on three sides, if 1 recollect aright, 
by perpendicular walls of primary rock, 3,000 feet in height, 
down one of which leaps a stream, in cataract on cataract, one 
clear spring of 1,500 feet being taken. ‘The entire scene, men 
say, when the sun is high, is one glory of rich colour never to be a 
forgotten. « & 
Of men of science and literature our transatlantic cousins boasts 5 2 & 
not a few. Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone and the, 4 £ 
still more wonderful photophone, whose property it is to convey \ay 
the vibrations of the human speech by means of so apparently 
insubstantial a medium as a beam of light; and Henry, “ gene- 
rous rival of Faraday in electro-magnetic discovery, and Piero” 
(I am now quoting Sir William Thomson’s words) “ the founder 
of high mathematics in America; of Bache, and of the splendid 
heritage he has left to America and to the world in the United 
States coast survey; of the great school of astronomers which 
followed ; of Commander Belknap and his great explorations of 
the Pacific depths by the pianoforte wire with imperfect 
apparatus supplied from Glasgow, out of which he forced 
a success in his own way; of Captain Sigsbee, &c. &e.” But 
I have quoted enough, and only reserve a place for the well- 
known name of Edison. Of literary men, Longfellow and 
Prescott, Washington Irving and John W. Draper, author of 
“The Intellectual Development of Europe,” alone enable their 
country to rank high; but there isa host of others unnamed. I 
need not touch upon her industries—their progress is rendered 
obvious, as substantially represented, in every shop-window. 
Of our own more thinly peopled dependencies I have not 
space to speak—their time, as yet, has been far too much filled 
up wit work to spare men for such unremunerative fields as 
science and literature. But if in these particulars Australia and 
Canada are behind their great rival, it would be consummate 
folly to forget (for it is a fact of national importance, trivial as it 
may seem) “that Canada has bred an oarsman that, at four-and- 
twenty, bas whipped the world ; and—siill more suggestive fact 
—Australia sends us back the sons and grandsons of English 
settlers some three or four inches taller than their ancestors were. 
The Australian cricketers had among them a man said to stand 
six feet eight in height, and beside whom 4 friend of mine, himself 
nearly six : feet two, said he felt like a pigmy. 
In the States, readjustment of the franchise, which is based 
upon numbers (by far the fairest plan yet devised, though I 
would not say the best possible), takes place every ten years, “and 
the main features of tle Government are too prominently before 
the world to need description here. Of them Huxley says :— 


~ 
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“You and your descendants have to ascertain whether this great 
mass will hold together under the forms of a republic, and the despotic 
reality of universal suffrage; whether State rights will hold out 
against centraJization, without separation; whether centralization will 
get the better, without actual or disguised monarchy.” 


For my own part, I feel a strong trust that they will—their dual 
system of centralization tempered by local autonomy is certainly 
the only possible solution yet suggested of this great problem, 
and, handled with discretion and moderation, I believe it will 
accomplish the end in view. 

Of representative government in the colonies I need say little. 
It was “manufactured by Lord John Russell and Lord Syden- 
ham, and has since been tinkered by successive colonial secretaries 
and governors.” The principle will best be shown by the follow- 
ing resolution, which passed the House of Assembly of Canada 
in 1841 :— 


“That in order to ensure between the different branches of the 
provincial parliaments that harmony which is essential to the peace, 
welfare, and good government of the province, the chief advisers of 
the representative of the Sovereign, constituting a provincial adminis- 
tration under him, ought to be men possessed of the confidence of the 
representatives of the people. Thus affording a guarantee that the well- 
understood wishes and interests of the people, which our gracious 
Sovereign has declared shall be the rule of the Provincial Government, 
will on all occasions be faithfully represented and advocated,” 


Thus the Governor performs the functions of our Sovereign, 
and the Government is responsible to the Assembly much as 
ours is to the House of Commons. Practically, though many 
hitches and a few dead-locks have occurred through obstinacy on 
one side or the other, this arrangement works very well. 

We saw some time ago how, among the different nations of 
Europe, military competition was inevitable in the present 
condition of the world. The separation of England from 
America has accentuated this fact; for, highly civilized, demo- 
cratic, and unambitious of conquest as both nations are known 
to be, a naval competition has ensued,* though happily it is not 
carried to such extremes as is the militaryism otf the Continent. 
Who can doubt that, if from want of consideration of this subject 
some statesman were to take the disastrous step of finally 
loosening the bond between ourselves and our colonies, other 
naval competitions will arise, and, when unfortunate circumstances 
favour them, wars? More than a century ago, David Hume, 
writing to Gibbon in reference to his projected “ History of the 





.* The Americans commenced building ironclads at the time when there was 
friction between them and ourselves; but the policy has since been in chief 
part abandoned. 
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Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” recommended him to 
write it in the English tongue; “because,” said he, “our 
establishments in America promise superior stability and duration 
to the English language.” Upon this subject Mr. Bright, 
speaking to the House of Commons, in 1865, said :— 


“T believe that, in the centuries which are to come, it will be the 
greatest pride and highest renown of England that from her loins have 
sprung a hundred millions—it may be two hundred millions—of men 
who dwell and prosper on that continent which the grand old Genoese 
gave to Europe.” 


Already the separation of America has caused some dialectic 
divergence, though she is within a week’s sail of us. Were 
England to cease utterly to be the metropolis of English-speakers, 
the history of the past teaches us that it is possible that new 
dialects might diverge into new languages; whereas, if we can 
but keep together, no other tongue has so good a chance of 
ultimately extending itself throughout the world ; for already one 
can enter no harbour of importance, on however distant a coast, 
without finding English spoken, and it is the dominant tongue 
of at least two great continents, 

It is seldom that Englishmen realize the cause of our insular 
greatness, It is not the extent of our natural resources, nor is it 
the military instincts of our people ; but it is the fact that we have 
got the commerce of the world into our hands, and by this means 
obtained the many and varied advantages due to the command of 
wealth. 

The relations of nations never stand still. If,in a given group, 
the tendency is not to draw nearer to each other—if it is not by 
mutual concession, and the due consideration by each of the 
others’ interests, cementing their alliance—then, imperceptibly 
perhaps, but certainly, it is towards separation. ‘The danger is in 
this case that if the mind of the country is not brought to bear 
upon this subject, so as to give statesmen the guidance of the 
popular voice, those statesmen will be allowed to act practically 
irresponsibly. If such is the case, and, at some critical epoch, a 
statesman is at the helm with narrow views as to the utility of 
the colonies, and regarding them, as some statesmen are said to 
do, as rather a burden than otherwise, disintegration will in- 
evitably occur, and the units of this great and admirable family 
of nations will severally be allowed to drift into the impotence of 
isolation. Let us now turn, for a moment, to the consideration 
of the efforts and aspirations that are now exhibited that seem to 
tend towards a happy solution of this question. 

Some time ago I incidentally referred to the efforts being made 
on behalf of Canada for representation in the Imperial House, 
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and, with the object of putting her claim in a more convincing 
light, I drew the parallel, but hypothetical, instance of a united 
American appeal for representation at Westminster. We saw 
that, in the latter case, although that appeal would have been at 
first resisted, the growing strength of the union would have 
forced it to an inevitable success. We saw that, while its justice 
must be admitted, its result would have been entirely beneficial, 
and would greatly strengthen the action of England abroad. Is 
the nation, then, prepared to say that it resists the appeal of 
Canada, if made officially, simply because she is not so strong as 
the United America would have been ?—is it not rather wise to 
encourage, by all the means in our power, a movement so 
obviously healthful in the State asa whole? Were the English- 
speaking colonies allowed to send representatives to the English 
House of Commons, the last remnants of discontent would fade 
out of sight, and the Empire as a whole would be immeasurably 
strengthened. Some years back there was, it will be recollected, 
a strong feeling in Canada for union with the United States. It 
is said by the Canadians that the grant of responsible govern- 
ment, the Home Rule of Canada, has almost wiped out that 
desire for the time being, but that a turn in our foreign relations 
might renew it. They hold, however, that a grant of Imperial 
representation would entirely prevent such chance of renewal, 
and permanently consolidate the union. As Canada would be 
the battle-ground in an Anglo-American struggle, she surely 
oe to have some voice in a foreign policy so likely to embroil 
er. 

But there is yet another demand being made, by a section of 
the British subjects, that is logically complementary to this, 
although unfortunately made on behalf of a race whom Nature, 
and long-continued adversity, have made so turbulent, that 
almost any proposition of theirs is looked upon as likely to 
be engendered by a hostile spirit. Taking Mr. Justin McCarthy 
as the spokesman on behalf of the sister Isle (and I know of 
none abler among IJreland’s representatives), I find nothing in 
the natural desire for Home Rule that in the least involves the 
dismemberment of the Empire, any movement towards which, 
from what I have already said, my readers will not be likely to 
expect me to approve. Far from it, I, as an Englishman—and 
an Englishman who, prior to reading his admirable and moderate 
exposition, was most strongly opposed to ali such ideas—I look 
upon it as one part of a system likely, in a pre-eminent degree, to 
consolidate the Imperial State. If Mr. McCarthy at all fairly 
represents his countrymen, they do not in any way desire to with- 
draw from the English House. Far from it; they would radically 
cbject to doing so, for the self-same reasons which the colonials 
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urge in favour of such representation. What they say is simply 
this: that questions relating to Irish affairs alone, and which do 
not touch the interests of England at all, they desire to have 
considered in a local national House, as Irishmen are the only 
persons who either understand or take an interest in them. 
They further say that they are quite as heartily in favour of the 
question of merely local interests relating to England and Scot- 
land being also considered in separate chambers, so that the 
existing Imperial House may be reserved for the consideration 
of strictly Imperial questions, to be examined by representatives 
from all parts of the Empire. Well may they call such ascheme 
one of mere common sense. 

They point to the fact that the House of Commons cannot at 
present, do what it will (and quite independent of obstruction), 
get through its ordinary work; and all because Birmingham 
Tramway Bills, and Bills relating to Scotch Hypothec and Irish 
Poor Relief, block the way. The English members simply walk 
out of the House ; they say the whole thing is a farce, so much 
time thrown away. “ We don’t understand your local affairs, 
and don’t want any hand in them; you don’t understand our 
local affairs, and you won’t as a rule take any interest in them ; 
therefore let each nationality deal with its own local affairs, and 
let us, the Imperial representatives, concentrate our attention on 
questions of broad and Imperial interest.” This is in effect 
what the abler and steadier section of the Irish party say, and I 
think it is right. 

The Imperial functions of an Imperial Parliament controlling 
an assemblage of autonomous democracies are, however, in their 
purest form, equivalent to just what, in an earlier part of this 
article, we found was the ardent, but hitherto impracticable, 
aspiration of continental reformers—that is, International functions 
controlling Federalized States. I conceive it to be a thought 
that may well make the hearts of Englishmen rejoice that we 
are thus advancing, in practical every-day fact, on the road to 
the end towards which those military burdened people are 
struggling in vain. 

Our colonies have then already attained to full local autonomy 
under what is merely a nominal control, and what they are now 
most in need of is participation in those functions of government 
which relate to the entire group of people which we call the 
British Empire. Under a sufficiently wide-minded administra- 
tion, which at the same time recognizes the baneful influence of 
irritating interference in colonial affairs, and the urgent common 
need of an ever-strengthening bond of union for the due perform- 
ance of those offices which are at the same time the duties and 
the privileges of each, they will in all probability ultimately 
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obtain a voice in the settlement of Imperial concerns. Ireland, 
onthe other band, already possesses her full share in these Imperial 
or Federal functions, and no one can have looked impartially 
upon the progress of politics during the past five years, or have 
recognized the true meaning of the utterances of the Prime 
Minister, without feeling assured that she will obtain locally 
autonomous government in her home affairs, or at any rate 
nearly approach that goal of her desire, during the present 
decade. It seems probable that, after the next Conservative 
Government has outlasted its lease of power, the education of 
England upon Irish affairs will have proceeded far enough to 
allow of the election of a House containing an aggregate of Home 
Rule members, sufficient to carry a moderate but sound Bill with 
that end in view, but probably that position will not be reached 
before the next genera! election but one. Following upon this 
great measure must come the adoption of measures relieving the 
House of the local affairs of England and Scotland, and thus 
leaving it time to give due attention to those larger concerns 
which relate to the Empire as a whole. If by this time the 
recklessness or stolid indifference of past administrations have 
not brought about the separation of the colonies from the mother 
country, it is probable that they will be ripe for accepting their 
due share and responsibility in the conduct of Imperial concerns ; 
a privilege which would of course ultimately carry with it the 
acceptance by the colonies of a share in the burdens of protect- 
ing the entire Federation—burdens which the increasing 
strength and increasing moderation in foreign policy would be 
ever relatively reducing in weight. But it might not be wise to 
raise these irritating questions at the time of the admission of 
colonial representatives to participation in Home Government, as 
it would always be in the power of a Parliament possessed of 
Imperial dominion to bring about these changes at a more con- 
venient season. Itneed scarcely be said also that all questions 
relating to the regulation of trade between the various parts of 
the Empire and the imposition of duties upon produce, whether 
exported to or imported from any of the colonies or the mother 
country, would be of a character that would bring them properly 
within the jurisdiction of the Imperial House to decide ; and this, 
although a delicate and difficult matter to bring about in the 
first instance, would in the end prevent much irritation, induce 
a healthy and natural development of trade, and put a stop to 
the foolish and reactionary systems of tariff adopted by some of 
the colonies. 

So far I have only dealt with questions within the radius of 
practical discussion—practical discussion, that is, among the 
advanced minority. Let us now assume that all these changes 
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have been brought about, and that a modified Legislative 
Assembly, disburdened of the great bulk of the more trifling sub- 
jects of its, at present often absurd, debates—and, let us hope, 
relieved of the presence and the unfortunate vulgarity of the 
more noisy and less intelligent of its members—was doing these 
united. English-speaking peoples the inestimable service of 
devoting the time to their collective interests and concerns, say 
that the policy pursued might be the outcome of the common 
sense of all. Is this to be the Ultima Thule of democracy—the 
acme of political well-being ; or is it only to form a new vantage 
ground—a modern Pisgah from which to view still distant 
Promised Lands ? 

It has been said that among this body of people each would 
have a relatively equal voice in the common concerns of all. The 
system would therefore be obviously applicable irrespective of the 
number of the federated peoples. For any nation to be a partner 
in such a federation of peoples would be a very different thing 
from its being a subject province under arbitrary rule. The latter 
would involve a loss of national freedom which the former would 
not involve ; for no country can be considered coerced (and a 
country which is not free is acountry which is coerced) by being 
under the control of a representative House in the responsibilities 
and duties of which it has itself voluntarily accepted a share. 
Indeed, the common benefits accruing would be greatly in excess 
of the common inconveniences involved. But the ratios in which 
these benefits would exceed these inconveniences would be in 
large measure proportional to the size of the group ; for an increase 
in size would both increase the area within which the general 
facilities incidental to the co-partnership would prevail, and 
would, both by diminishing the number of foreign nations with 
whom conflict was probable, and by decreasing the vulnerability 
to attack of the federal group, diminish the chances of war and 
thus lessen the correspondent taxation. Consequently, it would 
be both to the interests of the federalized peoples to enlarge their 
number by the inclusion of hitherto alien nations within the 
group, giving them full federal privileges ; and it would also be to 
the interests of outsiders to be so included for the sake of 
obtaining such privileges, together with the accompanying rela- 
tively more secure peace, and the correspondingly light taxation 
and rapid development of trade. It need scarcely be said that 
full local autonomy would be retained by such peoples, and 
recognized as their normal condition, never to be interfered 
with unless in such cases of gross violation of the standard of 
good government as would warrant the interference of oae 
people in the affairs of another independent people; just as 
England is now interfering in the affairs of nominally inde- 
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pendent Turkey, because the latter State has so ostentatiously 
neglected her duties as to render it impossible for an out- 
sider to stand by unmoved.  Self-respect would, however, 
prevent communities of English-speakers from thus laying them- 
selves open to the necessity of outside control ; and indeed this 
remark would be equally applicable to any fairly civilized people, 
whether English-speaking or not. 

Looking thus broadly upon the matter, it may therefore berecog- 
nized as quite possible that as democratic institutions increased, 
and narrow class influences diminished, among alien peoples, 
proposals might possibly be received from individual communities 
to unite in the federal group on condition of receiving full electoral 
privileges, protection from foreign aggression, and the retention 
of local autonomy in liome affairs, in compensation for an accept- 
ance of the common federal burdens and the light yoke of federal 
rule in which they would naturally desire to share. Such occa- 
sional inclusions in the federation need not necessarily involve 
the subversion of monarchical institutions, provided the repre- 
sentatives of such institutions would be willing to take the only 
negative position in government that has been occupied during 
the present reign by our own Sovereign, and would also be 
willing to be guided, as she has almost invariably been, by the 
will of the people when that will was distinctly expressed. If 
they were thus willing, they would remain pleasant memorials of 
the past, and useful as centres of a wealthy social class ; if they 
were not so willing, they would be quietly displaced with the 
least possible social friction and personal .offence. Factors in 
. our national life they undoubtedly still are, but they are factors 
of ever-diminishing import. 

But I have said, in a former part of this article, that the highest 
political life which Englishmen as Englishmen can have in view 
is that of a federated unity, accompanied by the local autonomy, 
of the whole English-speaking race. Let us now consider 
whether, under the conditions predicated, such a unity would be a 
thing to be hoped for by practical men, and what sacrifices would 
have to be made on the part of England and America to facilitate 
the attainment of a state of things so supremely desirable. 

Let us freely admit, in the first place, that the hope of such 
a future unity would ‘be quite out of the question if the only 
basis on which it could be formulated would involve even an 
appearance, however slight, of America occupying an inferior 
place in the commonwealth of nations. With her present solid 
independence and her rapidly increasing wealth such a thought 
is out of the question. Nor would England submit to the 
slightest suspicion of inferiority, for, although she must freely 
admit that the United States now counts as its own the greater 
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number of English-speakers, yet the world empire that owns 
Britannia’s sway and the mighty prestige of her ancient name, 
to say nothing of her old warlike renown, enables her still to 
retain her place, without insistance and of natural right, among 
the world’s greatest peoples. But when two men come together 
to make terms of partnership, an absence of inequality between 
them, far from being a barrier against a satisfactory arrangement, 
usually simplifies the matter and enables a basis of partnership 
to be the more readily drawn up. No inferiority existing in 
either obviously the basis of settlement must be that of equal 
rights to each and equal duties to each. The real reason why 
you would obtain a negative answer to the question, “ Is such a 
unity possible?” from every professed legislator, whether 
American or English, is that they feel the enormous weight of 
the class influence that would be brought to bear against such a 
project and the inertia of the masses of the people themselves. 
It may be supposed that the whole weight of the English Court, 
and those classes that are influenced by it, would act directly 
against such a union. The democratic element would have to 
remove the resistance of the whole of the military, clerical, and 
legal classes, The probability is that the older and wealthier 
sections of the commercial and trading classes would also exhibit 
their usual political backwardness, and act as a drag upon the 
wheel. If the democracy were once to see that its true interests 
lay in the direction of an attainable unity of English-speakers, 
there is no doubt that it would shake itself clear of such opposi- 
tion without more ado. Almost all great political reforms have 
more or less of this same opposition to withstand. It often 
produces delay, but it rarely does more serious harm. The 
weight of the wider substrata of the people—the individuals 
among which belong to large and widely spread classes, biassed 
only by large and widely spread interests, towards the due satis- 
faction of which all healthy political growth has been tending 
for centuries—is sufficient to neutralize all narrow class interests 
and opposition. 

What then really would stand in the way of the accomplish- 
ment of such a unity of the English-speaking race would be the 
absence of a definite and determined movement in favour of it 
on the part of the masses of both peoples, and the chief power 
of resistance due to class influences would result from the fact that 
the members of the interested classes would be in a good position 
from which to speak to, and thus control, the opinion of the 
governing masses. But this is an effect that the promoters of 
every important reform have to overcome, and it has been dealt 
with too often to affect future reformers with despair. The 
effort might take a longer time or it might take a shorter time, 
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but certain it is that if once there spread among the many- 
millioned masses of these two great democratic peoples a yearn- 
ing, such as has been felt among the Germans in recent times, 
for unity of race, sooner or later that yearning would be satisfied. 
The benefits likely to accrue from such a unity of the English- 
speaking race would be such as would justify almost any sacri- 
fices on the part of either people ; and that people which was 
once most domineering and foremost in offence should surely also 
be the foremost in such sacrifices. It is scarcely to be expected, 
for instance, that, even assuming that the growing political life of 
this country had modified our representative assembly into a 
body whose functions were of a strictly Imperial character, and 
which was not perpetually swamped in the putrid puddle of 
peddling provincial politics, that America would be willing to 
join in that assembly. To such an act she would entertain the 
same objection as we should to become partners in and subject to 
the American Senate or House of Representatives. Just as, 
during the changing phases of a growing commercial business it 
is often desirable to adopt completely new names, by which to 
distinguish institutions that, though modified and enlarged in 
function, are not completely new, but on the contrary are 
essentially old in principle and are only novel in relation to the 
more extended application of that principle, so it might be 
desirable in the case under consideration to adopt a new name 
for the body of Federal or Supernational Representatives. The 
adoption of this plan in the large international concern of which 
I am now speaking would in no way involve a sacrifice of relative 
dignity on the part of either high contracting party ; for, clearly, 
all the concessions would be reciprocal. Nor would it involve a 
sacrifice of actual dignity on the part of both: for unity is 
strength, and, @ fortiori, the unity of the two strongest and 
wealthiest of the world’sWestern peoples would produce a concen- 
tration of strength of a compelling sort. The unity of Germany 
is coercive, even in its mood of mildest moderation. But the 
race of English-speakers is superior to the German race in 
almost every respect : in its cosmopolitan extension ; in the fact 
of its being the dominant race upon at least two great con- 
tinents; in the number of its subject peoples; in its almost 
exhaustless wealth ; in its condition of political advancement, 
and the unoppressive character of its democratic sway ; in the 
number of its scientific workers; in the colossal develop- 
ment of its industrial manufactures; in the perfection of its 
railway system, and in its world-wide commerce; in its ever- 
fertile inventiveness, and in the ninety millions of its high- 
spirited people: in all, save in the somewhat doubtful advantage 
due to the mere numbers included in its standing armies! In 
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the presence of a united English race all other races must 
stand second. We should not need to bear the burden of great 
armies to convince mankind that we were unconquerable. 
Our mildest advice would then be more efficacious in allaying 
the hostile passions of alien peoples than are now our most 
menacing manifestoes. Untroubled by the stultifying fear of 
those without, we should be free to devote undivided attention 
to the completion of our development within. Our little island 
on the margin of the Western deep, with its ancient traditions 
far reaching into the dim confines of the prehistoric past, and 
touching, in the time of the world’s youth, its yet more ancient 
rock history, still instinct with the undecaying energy of its ever- 
active people, would become the natural centre and metropolis 
of our race—no need to assert itsclaim. Hereafter, as heretofore, 
but in an increased degree, the wealthy and the distinguished 
and the learned would cluster within our island home; and 
when, in centuries to come, the dominance of numbers gave the 
reins of real power into the hands of our kindred continental 
peoples of the West and of the South, its position and its 
traditions would still mark out the old country as the natural 
seat of inter-continental statecraft and legislation. 

Such a federation might, indeed, become in future time 
a federation of mankind, and the poet’s dream be realized of a 
parliament of men. If, even now, we linked together in the 
bond of political unity our own great Empire with the almost 
greater American Republic, the united control would directly 
dominate more than one-third of the human race, and would 
probably indirectly and in general terms bias the actions and 
influence the future of the larger half. In the working out of 
such a system upon the electoral basis, it is not likely that the 
crude simplicity of the present system of voting would be found 
applicable in all cases. For instance, it is not needful to the 
soundness of such a system, and I do not think it would in any- 
thing like all cases be expedient, that the vote of every individual 
should have the same political value. I presume that this is at 
present the theory in our own country, although it is certainly a 
theory that is very far from being carried out in practice; but 
that it is not so carried out is generally looked upon as a mere 
defect. The political value of the vote, of an elector of the 
borough of Portarlington is more than 172 times as great as that 
of an elector of Lambeth, and almost exactly 150 times as great 
as that of an elector of Birmingham ; and it is so obtrusive a fact 
that it would be better if such populous boroughs as Birmingham 
and Lambeth were more adequately represented, that it is 
usually held that political power should be evenly distributed 
among the electors. And assuredly such an even distribution 
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would be immeasurably better than our present system, the back.- 
wardness of which is due to the inertia that is in all cases ex- 
perienced when attempts are made to remove the centres of 
political power. In America, where such a system is carried out 
with a fair degree of success, its bad points, although quite 
visible, have not yet become so prominent as they might do under 
certain conceivable circumstances, Suppose, for instance, that a 
large portion of the United States was peopled almost solely by 
Chinese; there would in that case, I suppose, be a very strong 
prejudice against giving the Celestials votes at all. But to shut 
them completely owt of the representation would certainly not. 
be just, as then they could not make themselves heard at all, 
even when real grievances existed. Surely the right plan would 
be to give them electoral power through representatives, but not 
in so large a proportion as that in which it was given to their 
more highly civilized neighbours, A similar rule might be 
applied to some of our own dependencies when first introducing 
them toa share in self-government, and it may be considered 
probable that the time would never come when it would be wise 
to reduce the votes of all the electors in a great and variously 
peopled civilization to one common level of value.* 

Can our actions in any way, however slight, tend towards ulti- 
mately assisting our less fortunate brethren hitherto without the 
pale of the Anglican protectorate? Ata yet distant day they may. 
These Imperial functions, if fostered with an intelligent view to 
their future development and generous consideration for local 
interests, would ultimately form a nucleus round which the other 
democratic peoples, when prepared to do so, might cluster ; the 
advantages due to the assurance of peace, derived from the fact 
of disputes being settled by international representation, taken 
together with the strength derived from a growing system of 
mutual protection against foreign aggression, outweighing the 
sentiment of national vanity, which would otherwise make them 
wish to stand alone. 

It is not needful, however, in speaking of a state of affairs to 
be hoped for truly, but only as a condition possible in the far 
distant future, to discuss the needful organization; and I have 
touched upon it merely to show that it is quite practicable, and 
that already the lines are formulated upon a small scale on 
which a union of a greater portion of mankind is possible, so as 
to effect coherence upon a much larger scale. It may be that it 
will not be the good fortune of the English race to accomplish 
this beneficent end, as so many contingencies may arise to preju- 
dice the result ; but it is scarcely conceivable that when such a 
union does come about it will not be upon that federal plan 
which has been hitherto worked out most completely and most 
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successfully among English-speakers ; and, looking to this fact— 
and to its natural corollary that we are consequently in the best 
position from which to advance towards this issue—it seems to 
me that a clear statement of these future possibilities should 
serve as a guide in the general direction of our efforts after 
progress. We should keep them in view as the highest end 
attainable, and, without attempting to force them forward to an 
unnaturally early maturity, so regulate our present efforts after 
advancement as not to frustrate their achievement when they 
may have some chance, in the natural progress of our political 
growth, of coming about in the ordinary course of things. 
JOSEPH J. BUTCHER. 


Postscript.—The whole of the above article was written and in 
print before I had had the advantage of perusing Professor 
Seeley’s “ Expansion of England.” The best tribute that I can 
now pay to the author is to express the hope that each of the 
few readers of this article will become one of the many readers 
of that admirable work. Js the time yet ripe for the forma- 
tion of an association, supported by men of every political 
creed, and represented by branches wherever the English 
fanguage is spoken, that would give expression to the desire to 
once more bind our race together by bonds which, if “light as 


air,” might yet prove “ strong”—nay stronger—“ than iron” ? 


J.J. B. 
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é ger “‘Tractarian Movement” in the Church of England having 

become what the late Lord Beaconsfield called matter of ancient 
history, the principal interest now attaching to the Rev. William 
Palmer’s republication of his once celebrated ‘“‘ Narrative” is scarcely 
actual except in so far asit records, in the introduction and supple- 
ment of the present edition, the secret everts in the public lives of 
some of the still-living actors in the movement. 

It must sound a little odd to the young generation to learn from 
one of the prime movers that the proximate cause, the last straw, 
which determined the formation of the Tractarian group was the 
“ sacrilegious bill” introduced by Mr. Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby) 
in 1833, during the administration of Earl Grey, for the suppression 
of one-half of the bishoprics of the Irish Church. “ The shock was 
electric. It had an effect which was little anticipated. It created the 
Oxford Movement.” Six-and-thirty years later, for all that, the whole 
establishment of that Church was ‘cut down, because it also cum- 
bered the ground.” Mr. Palmer proposed to a knot of religious young 
Oxonians, whose minds were filled with Carlyle’s “‘ dead dogs” of ritual 
and dogma, the foundation of an Association of Friends of the Church, 
which was duly formed, its Declaration being drawn up by Palmer 
and shaped by J. H. Newman. The original strings that went to form 
the knot were three—the Rev. William Palmer, the Rev. Richard 
Hurrell Froude, Fellow of Oriel, and after some months, the Rev. John 
Henry Newman, another fellow of Oriel; and no sooner was it formed 
than, as we shall presently see, Rome set busily to work to pull some 
of the said strings. ‘To these were soon joined the Rev. Hugh James 
Rose, editor of the British Magazine and Christian Advocate at Cam- 
bridge, but residing in Essex, and the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Perceval, 
rector of East Horsley. This was all. Froude and Newman were 
disciples of Keble, then Professor of Poetry, who thoroughly sympa- 
thized with the Association though he did not join it. It was at once 
agreed that the publication of tracts or essays to advance their views 
was an imperative necessity, but its nembers were a good deal scat- 
tered, and Newman, who soon showed (with Keble) that he had no con- 
fidence in meetings or committees, in August, 1834, commenced of his 
own motion, though aided by letters from Keble, the publication of 
the “Tracts for the Times,” which soon came to be known as the 
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Oxford Tracts, and “ gradually approximated to Romanism ; issuing in 
a few years in the fall of Newman himself and his disciples.” And here 
we must notice something which had previously occurred, and in 
regard to which it is interesting to compare the views of Mr. Palmer 
and of Cardinal Newman. In1832, R.H. Froude had been in dan- 
gerous health, and Newman went abroad with him for the winter. At 
Rome they communicated with Monsignor (afterwards Cardinal) Wise- 
man, in order—let Froude speak: ‘ Remains,” pp. 304, 307—“ to 
find out whether they would take usin on any terms to which we could 
twist eur consciences, and we found to our dismay that not one step 
could be gained without swallowing the Council of Trent as a whole.” 
This they did not make known to their friends on their return to 
England, and Mr. Palmer says that had he been aware of it, he does 
not know whether he would have been able to co-operate cordially with 
Newman. Newman in editing the ‘ Remains” represented Froude’s 
words as a “jesting way of stating that he and another availed 
themselves of the opportunity of meeting a learned Romanist to ascer- 
tain the ultimate points at issue between the Churches.” It is an old pro- 
verb that says, There’s many a true word spoken in jest, and thirteen 
years later the survivor of the two swallowed the self-same Council as a 
whole in downright earnest. Cardinal Newman still, however, insists, 
as against Mr. Palmer’s statement inthe Contemporary Review, that his 
is the true version of the affair; “a little piece of finesse,” says Mr. 
Palmer, mildly, ‘‘ which merits no grave animadvefsion.” But, although 
the interest of the matter be chiefly sectarian, we must point to the 
immediate results of that too pregnant interview in Rome. Wise- 
man “had seen through the Catholic tendencies of the two 
English clergymen,” and was ere long despatched to England as 
vicar apostolic, to follow up the clue. He founded and became editor 
of the Dublin Review (1836) as a means for reaching the class of minds 
at Oxford with which he had come in contact, and in 1839 Palmer 
became aware that ‘‘ Newman’s disciples” had already accepted the 
doctrines put forth in that periodical as to the invalidity of their ordi- 
nation. But we must try back. Newman had by the publication ot 
his tracts become leader of the bold and impetuous Tractarian move- 
ment to which they gave a name, and which was thenceforth “ in- 
formed, guided, and presided over by him alone.” It thus proceeded 
for six years with uninterrupted and increasing success. Pusey, in 
1834, became a disciple and bosom friend of Newman, and among his 
other immediate followers were Ward and Oakeley, both Fellows of 
Balliol, Manning, Williams, and Robert Wilberforce. Newman had 
also become editor of the British Critic, a literary organ which exer- 
cised much influence over the clergy of th¢ Established Church, and 
here and in the tracts Ward, with his ‘“ audacious intellect and im- 
mense fluency, was set free by Newman to deal with religion.” The 
articles in the Critic became ‘of so evidently a Romish complexion 
that it was vain to deny the fact,” and then came “ Tract Ninety,” in 
which all the Articles of the Church of England were interpreted in a 
Roman sense, and this at last set the country in a blaze, and the 
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Tractarian movement exploded. Wiseman joined in the mélée, 
Palmer replied to him, Wiseman made a rejoinder, “ apparently 
crushing and triumphant,” but Palmer administered a closer, in which 
he completely turned the tables, and showed that Wiseman’s quotations 
“‘ were translated from spurious and fabricated works rejected by the 
first critics of the Roman Church.” No reply was attempted. It was 
then that Mr. Palmer set about the “ Narrative” here reproduced. 
It appeared in 1843, and sold in thousands in this country, while 
100,000 were circulated in America. Being directed immediately 
against the Romanizing party, a reply was required, and Ward dashed 
off in a few weeks his “ Ideal of the Christian Church,” boldly justify- 
ing his school for advocating Roman Catholic principles and practice. 
Thereupon the University of Oxford deprived Ward of his degrees and 
expelled him—how monstrous does it seem now to us that any educa- 
tional body should have had such blind powers of religious persecution ! 
—and he openly seceded to the Church of which he had been so long 
the irresponsible advocate. Newman remained silent, and secluded 
himself, and Mr. Palmer re-echoes as follows what has more than once 
been stated in this Review, as to Newman’s scepticism. “From his 
different principles, it was difficult to say whether the event might be 
Romanism, ora return to the Church [of England], or the a:loption of 
rationalism and infidelity. He had always rejected the external evi- 
dences of Christianity, and admitted none except those which are sub- 
jective” (p. 235). But “his work on Development had prepared the 
way, though ambiguously, for the reception of all the later supersti- 
tions of Rome, even in their last forms. Then appeared a document 
from him in which he retracted all the statements in his previous 
writings differing from the Church of Rome”—which might be called 
his re-tractarian movement—and finally he was, in 1845, received into 
that church, re-baptized, and in due time, after study under the 
Jesuits at Rome, re-ordained. He did not, however, join the Jesuits, 
but the Oratorians, who have been always regarded as their somewhat 
jealous rivals among the upper classes of Roman Catholic society; a 
vocation which Newman and his community in Birmingham and 
London, with the assistance of the late F. W. Faber, lost no time in 
pushing at the very highest pressure. Later, on, he has, as Mr. 
Palmer states, adopted from Bishop Fessler, the doctrine of Minimism, 
seeking to explain away and ’fine down many of the more imperious 
and repellent doctrines of Rome, even such as papal infallibility, “‘ and 
for this (not for this alone, we fancy) he was rewarded with a Cardinal’s 
hat.” Thus, we may reflect that this Movement actually provided no 
less than three Princes of the Church—Wiseman, Manning, and 
Newman—and we may draw our moral accordingly, remembering 
that some of St. Bernard’s requisites of perfect cardinals are that they 
should be parati ad obedientiam, subjecti ad disciplinam, catholici ad 
fidem, conformes ad unitatem, et ubique et in omnibus circumspecti. 
Even the gravest of theological reviewers may be permitted now 
and again an interval of refreshing mirth when he meets with such 
books as that of a “‘Septuagenarian Presbyter.”* Based upon the 
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first nine chapters of Genesis, it is announced as “the produce of 
careful, independent research, combined with much prayer, during 
thirty years.” Independent, indeed, this research has been of all the 
modern critical results, for the author never shows that he has even 
so much as heard of the acquired. facts that Moses had nothing to do 
with his text, or that out of the 234 verses of which it consists, but 
112 belong to what has been called the “ Book of Origins,” while 122 
are from the totally independent source of the ‘“‘ Book of Genealogies” 
(Todeléth). This *‘beneficed presbyter” receives it all as the work 
of the Deity inspiring Moses, and as for the double accounts of the 
creation and of the deluge, he swallows them whole, and the greater 
part of his difficulties arise from his endeavours to digest them, in 
which at times he manages to afford considerable entertainment. His 
first great point is made on Gen. vi. 4—‘‘ The giants were on the 
earth in those days,” &c.—where the word giants mis-translates ha 
Nephilim, which the Presbyter maintains to be the name of one of 
many primeval races existing on the earth before the Adamite crea- 
tion. They were not the genus homo, not the human race; though 
“ mental and moral,” they were inferior in creational status, but yet 
were intermarriageable with the sons and daughters of man. “In 
point of fact they did supply Seth, Enos, and others of Adam’s sons 
with wives.”* The Anakim were a variety of the Nephilim species 
(Numb, xiii. 53), but there were also the Rephaim, the Zuzim or the 
Zamzumim, and the Emim. Many different species of rational crea- 
tions lived on the earth before Adam.* The Nephilim spoke the 
primeval tongue, and while the human family inhabited only a small 
region in the district of Eden, they occupied the earth. They were 
the Yertiarians—this is a sop to science—and made “the implements 
of flint and bone which have been discovered in the drift,” and which 
men of science have quite gratuitously assumed to be works of human 
art. They built ‘‘such structures as Stonehenge, but especially the 
great Pyramid of Egypt.” Still, though “ moral, intellectual, and 
speechful, as well as able to walk erect,” they were inferior to Adam’s 
race, and alas! they were “fallen creatures as are also the race of 
man,” for Nephilim comes from naphal, to fall. And here is the 
place once again to contrast this ‘‘ fallen” theory of Jewish (and 





2 “ Genesis in Advance of present Science.’’ By a Septuagenarian Beneficed 
Presbyter. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

a ‘The Jinn propagate their species, sometimes in conjunction with human beings. 
—Lane’s ‘‘ Arabian Society in the Middle Ages,” p. 33. 

3The Rev. Edward White (who we have reason to believe is not the author 


of ‘Genesis in Advance of Present Science’’) holds similar views in another 
book which we notice—‘ The Atonement: a Clerical Symposium.” “ According 
to the Bible,” he says, ‘‘the present Adamic race (it says nothing against the 
possible existence of previous races before or since the glacial ages) wasa.... 
recent creation of God, formed at the same time with certain animals’’ (p. 140). 
Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S., has remarked that if this hypothesis has the merit 
of removing several difficulties at once, it raises others of a theological character. 
And so it does. It raises very troublesome questions indeed about original sin 
and redemption, and, in fact, in the effort to save the letter, it attacks the very 


essence of the whole Jewish system. 
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Christian) cosmogony, which posits the radical abasement of our 
species, with the noble simplicity of the plan of progressive, ascend- 
ing, evolution in which Science steadily contemplates its constant, 
continuous elevation. This view is naught but an abomination to the 
Bible theologian, who must drag all down into the dark Tartarus of 
his doom-haunted fancy, And not content with fallen men and fallen 
angels, even this weakly presbyter must add his fallen primeval races 
and his fallen earth. The wide divergence between the two schemes 
of the world might well be illustrated from the old contest between 
the music of Cecilia and Timotheus— 

He raised a mortal to the skies : 

She drew an angel down. 

The Nephilim lived on even into David’s time; but the five last 
of them, Goliath and his brother, and Ishbi-benob and Saph, and the 
six-fingered and six-toed giant, were killed by David and his servants 
(2 Sam. xxi. 15-22), and the race became extinct. 

After this we are prepared to find that the Adamic creation was 
quite a small affair in point of extent; but that is not to diminish 
its spiritual significance. ‘‘ We must take the chronology of the first 
verse of Genesis as really at the beginning, millions of years ago, and 
that of the second verse as about 6,000 years since,” and then all 
goes smoothly. ‘Hugh Miller’s object was to harmonize the Bible 
and science, but he failed. The scheme here propounded succeeds.” 
The Creation described in Genesis thus was merely a renovation, “a 
repair” of the small district of Eden alone, in part of which the garden 
was planted. For the earth after many ages had become ruined, and 
void of its fruitfulness and beauty.* 

Then Elohim created “ the first pair of the human species properly 
so-called”’—the Adamites—and gave the name Ahdahm to this genus 
homo. The animals created at the same time were only the ordinary 
animals, domestic and other, useful to man, and these were all that 
afterwards went intotheark, ‘ Geology,” says the presbyter, “ shows 
that successive and progressive creativns had taken place’—clearly 





* Here is the real point of departure of all those latest desperate efforts to save 
Genesis, and leave the geologists and paleontologists high and dry, which we 
are noticing, and which are for the time fashionable among English Eccle- 
siastics. The book ‘‘ Thirty Thousand Thoughts” (a Homiletical Encyclopedia : 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1884) quotes (p. 283) from the Rev. Brewin Grant’s 
“*Ktema ;” ‘*the geological epoch lies between the creation in the beginning and 
the re-formation or making of the world in six days.” This ‘‘ repair” theory, too, 
is to turn the old objection that the language of Genesis pointed rather to a re- 
arrangement of matter thaa to its production out of nothing. So great a favourite 
has this happy thought about “the beginning” become, that all the old endeavours 
to stretch the six days or maintain the creation of granite have ceased, and it is 
now even (p. 282) “a blunder about Bible cosmogony” to contrast the 6,000 
years with the wons of geological time—a blunder which ‘‘even so eminent a 
person as Professor Tyndall commits and encourages.” We refrain from employing 
a strong term for this shuffling change of ground and this juggling with texts, In 
fairness, too, we quote another passage (from the Rev. Charles Niel, p. 286) 
which admits that “the right principles upon which to interpret the Mosaic 
economy may not yet be fully understood.” 
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this must be from some private geology of his own—and he adds that 
“tat a future period, when the good time shall have come, a new earth 
shall be made, from which all evil and pain shall be for ever banished.” 
We are almost inclined to add with this fervent and too credulous 
septuagenarian “ Happy time! May it soon come!” What he is 
proudest of, however, is his revival in another dress, of the old heresy 
or “lost doctrine” that Elohim, the ‘“ God” of the O.T.A.V. was 
Jesus. ‘ Unanswerable proof is thus gained of the deity of the second 
person of the Trinity.” It may te wondered what meaning our loose- 
minded presbyter attaches to the word “ proof,” for he is fond of 
saying ingenuously about his pet paradoxes, ‘many other things are 
received on far less evidence.” Elohim-Jesus was thus the first- 
begotten and first-born of all Creation (Colossians i, 15), and the 
“beginning of the creation of God (Rev. iii, 14). He, God the Son, 
it was, however, who created all other things, just like Ormazd 
(Ahura-Mazda) of the Zend-Avesta, the first-born of the eternal One ; 
or the Assyrian Narduk, the eldest son of Hea, or the Chaldean 
Ido, the only-begotten son; or Krishnu in the Bhagavadgita, born 
of the virgin Devaki—for all these, too, were sons of God and 
creators. Hlohim had a real, material body, which he could 
render invisible, and a real audible voice and real footsteps, 
which were heard when he walked in the garden.’ After the 
image and likeness of this body Adam was formed: “this may 
be new to many, but it is true nevertheless.” Still we venture 
to think it is scarcely a “fact for Darwin.” The bodily Elohim it 
was who “ with his own hands, laid out and planted” Eden ‘as a kind 
of model [? farm] of what Adam and his descendants were to do,” and 
who taught Adam to speak primeval Hebrew (which immediately 
“ accounts in a rational and natural way for the origin of language”). 
This he did ‘‘ while walking about in a peripatetic kind of way.” His 
visits for this purpose were frequent, and afterwards he added philo- 
logy, natural history and “ botanical lessons,” of one of which Gen. i., 
29 and 30 is a kind of synopsis, and which enabled Eve to see that the 
tree was good for food (Gen. iii, 6) and Adam to distinguish the 
proper food for himself and his newly created cattle, and to name those 
cattle and the birds. It must not be lost sight of either, that “this 
naming process was a kind of examination by which Adam was to 
show what he had learnt.” But this is not all, Elohim also taught 
him writing, and even wrote with his own pen the first two verses of 
Gen. v. at the time of Adam’s marriage ceremony, which he performed 
himself. This was the commencement of a ‘‘ system of registration !” 
—which, of course, accounts for the Bible genealogies. “In this 
theory everything is natural, and such as common sense itself would 





5 This is not Manichean, though MAnt held that God was Matter, but the 
Anthropomorphites who became prominent under the Emperor Valentinian and 
Pope Damasus A.D. 366, gave a human form to the deity. The sect was formed by 
Audeus, a Mesopotamian, who, having attacked the vices of the clergy, was 
expelled from the Syrian church about 338, and banished to Scythia. The 


presbyter says naught of this. 
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dictate: not a point is overstrained or far-fetched.” We cannot help 
adding that it is a thousand pities Adam did not, as the saying goes, 
make a better use of his opportunities and employ even a score or so 
of his 930 winters in transmitting some of his lore. As it is, we had 
to wait some 6,000 years for our Grimms and our Bopps, for a Linnezus 
ora Cuvier. Enough has been said to show that there is nothing to 
interest Science in this sort of Talmud-and-water, fit only for the 
puerile ages of the world or the second childhood of man. We cannot 
follow the author through the Fall, the Flood, the Ark, theSoul, and much 
more. His last chapter ‘‘ On Redemption” brings us to the subject of 
another book on our table, a Symposium on the Atonement.’ The 
first remark we have to make upon this medley is that the term atone- 
ment is now somewhat out of date. It only occurred once in the A.V. 
of the N.T, (Rom. i. 11)? and has now disappeared in favour of recon- 
ciliation. In point of fact, the word, mainly because of the sacrificial 
and sanguinary connection in which it is found in theological works, 
has entirely lost its original mild signification of at-one-ment,* has 
acquired an import of much asperity, and has come to mean the making 
of satisfaction by a transgressor. The Rev. J. P. Hopps here 
says it is now “ unscriptural,” and Dr. Gloag says it is ‘‘ unfortunate.” 
So be it, and so much for the word. As for the thing itself, 
Professor Cave says the doctrine requires reconstruction, maintaining 
that it is purely a matter of theological nomenclature and definition. 
Accordingly, taking shelter behind jargon, and writing,as Richter might 
have said, with cuttle-fish ink, he expects us to plunge after him into the 
piacular realms of eschatology and soteriology. But then that high 





6 “The Atonement : a Clerical Symposium,” &c. [By Fourteen Clergymen.] 
London: Nisbet. Did we wish greatly to find quarrel in a straw we might 
express regret at the use of the word symposium which contains the Greek root 70, 
to drink, and is explained in the dictionaries as “a merry feast.” 

7 “ Jesus Christ by whom we have now received the Atonement.” This appears 
jn the Revised Version as ‘‘ Jesus Christ through whom we have now received the 
reconciliation.” The Vulgate has per quem nunc reconciliationem accepimus, 
which the Port-Royal Jansenists rendered into French as, par lequel nous avons 
obtenu maintenant la reconciliation avec Dieu. The word atonement appears 
thirty-six times in the Old Testament, and it remains to be seen what the Revisers 
will do with it. It occurs in such passages as “ Jewels of gold—chains and bracelets, 
rings, earrings and tablets—to make an atonement” (Numb. xxxi. 50); “And the 
priests killed them [the he-goats] and they made reconciliation with their blood 
upon the altar, to make atonement for all Israel” (2 Chron. xxix. 24). The word 
reconciliation is similarly employed in three other texts of the Old Testament, and 
was also in three other texts of the New Testament, but the Revisers have altered 
it in one of these (Heb. ii. 17), reading “to make propitiation for the sins of the 


people.” 


§ The word attonement is first found in Sir T. More’s “ Richard IJI.,”’ written 
1513, although Tyndal (died 1536) had “an atonemaker between God and Man.” 
He also printed attonemaker. The evolution of the expression has, however, been 
traced back as far as Robert of Gloucester’s “ Chronicle,” about 1298. Erasmus 
(1553) has ‘‘an onement with God.” In Dryden’s time the original meaning, 
which can be illustrated half-a-score times from Shakespeare, still survived. “If 
not atton’d, yet seemingly at peace” (Aurungzebe, act iii.), It may be noted that 
Skeat’s explanation, ‘‘ Atone: to set at one, to reconcile,” is purely antiquarian 
and etymological, and, Leing in no way actual, may mislead future scholars. 
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patristic authority, Dr. Littledale, writes contra that “no attempt to 
state the doctrine philosophically in the terms of scientific theology 
has proved to be more than a temporary working hypothesis,” “ and 
no explanation yet offered has proved satisfactory to the Christian 
understanding.” The Rev. Mr. Mackennal paradoxically caps this by 
stating that “the difficulty of formulating the doctrine is not matter 
for regret, but for devout thankfulness.” Mr. Hopps holds that it is 
“nebulous,” and a “barren and unpro‘itable field” of discussion. 
Canon Farrar declares that it is “after a certain admirable manner, 
but how we know not,” and he also dissuades from further attempts at 
solution. Dr. Gloag is clear that “there are difficulties connected 
with it which we cannot solve, mysteries which are not revealed. 
Dr. Olver gives his co-religionists very far-off comfort, when he 
pronounces that ‘eternity shall make it plain ;” but Dr. Gloag is more 
cautious, limiting himself by the celebrated Peuf-étre. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he 
says, “in a future life we shall understand the reason of things which 
we cannot at present comprehend. And the symposiasts—as we 
presume they are to be called, although the Rev. E. White modestly 
alludes to them as ‘all saints’—go even farther, for while 
Dr. Littledale speaks of the unsystematic structure of the New Testa- 
ment writings,” Mr. Hopps charges him with mildness, and prefers 
to call them ‘inconsistent, inexact; and unscientific.” At the same 
time, he remarks that St. Paul’s “ feelings were too intensely personal 
to enable him to be exact.” Fifteen centuries ago the Emperor 
Julian said little more when he asserted that Paul ‘had always been 
vacillating in his opinions.” All this is, doubtless, somewhat un. 
fortunate for the doctrine discussed, which, we must not forget, “ has 
from the beginning of Christianity been recognized (so writes Dr. Olver) 
as the key-of the whole evangelical position;” but these admissions 
evince at the same time so much candour that we cannot but admire. 
And this candour is carried even farther still. Mr. White brackets 
Dr. Littledale, Canon Farrar, and Mr. Hopps, as making “ one-sided 
statements of the truth;” and he is even harder than that on the 
Canon alone, whose expressions appear to him “in the highest degree 
erroneous and unsuitable,” and while Dr. Gloag sympathizes with 
Dr. Olver, and “ has not much to dissent” from the views of Bishop 
Weathers of Amycla, in partibus infidelium (who, as may be imagined, 
permits no doubt to peep through), he accuses Mr. Hopps of pro- 
pounding “ defective truth,” and Dr. Littledale of holding a “ defective 
theory which is not the doctrine of Scripture.” So that the symposium 
is not such a ‘‘ merry feast” after all. 

It is manifest, nevertheless, that these excellent clergymen are one 
and all (if we except Professor Israel Abraliams) trying hard to con- 
vince themselves and each other that they believe this doctrine, while 
they honestly confess they do not understand it, and each of the four- 
teen differs from all the thirteen others.’ 





®9The ‘‘Septuagenarian Presbyter’’ before mentioned, gives us a fifteenth 
view, to which none of the symposiasts allude, tracing the idea of the Redemp- 
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The truth is, and we commend it to their notice, that so long as 
they wilfully confine their minds within the contracted fence of the 
church’s foid and the walled domain of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, so long will they have but the “homely wits” of the 
Gentleman of Verona’s “‘home-keeping youth” to help them. Let 
them, first, however, laying down the distorting spectacles which 
everywhere paradoxically produce “ types” and forecasts of Christian 
“‘ mysteries,” boldly roam—if nowhere else—over the wide area of 
the Vedas and the Zend-Avesta, now, thanks to Professor Max Miiller, 
brought to the level of even the least scholarly, and we can promise 
them a good deal that will enlighten the dusk in which they are now 
fumbling with the atonement question and many others. But let us 
suppose “atonement,” or “redemption,” or “ reconciliation” accom- 
plished. Well and good. Then in that case we should be very much 
inclined to go with Canon Farrar and Mr. Hopps, and adopt Lord 
Melbourne’s celebrated phrase, “ Can’t you let it alone?” There it 
is, the effect has been produced; whether he knows it or understands 
it, or not, man is reconciled and safe. But, no; this will not do— 
and here comes in the odiwm theologicum as hideous and relentless as 
ever—“ he that believeth not the Son shall not see life .... he 
chooses for himself the utter estrangement, the outer darkness” (Dr. 
Olver); “ they who reject it must die for ever” (the “ Septuagenarian 
Presbyter”). If those who differ cannot still be burned alive”, they 
can, at all events, be damned to all eternity. We cannot quit this 
book without quoting from Bishop Weathers a curious view taken of 
original sin, by what Richter called the sin-apple-cutters of the Roman 
Church. “In her Office of Holy Saturday the Church breaks forth 
in a transport of holy joy : O happy fault which merited for us such 
and so great a Redeemer! O truly necessary sin of Adam which 
was to be expiated by the death of Christ!" Here, we fancy, and not 
in the atonement (as Dr. Olver imagines) is ‘the key of the whole 
evangelical position ;” and once the Frankenstein’s monster of theolo- 
gical Sin is rejected, the whole structure crumbles, and the mind is 
freed from the religious insanity which made poor Cowper exclaim : 
“ God is always formidable to me except when | see him disarmed of 
his sting by having sheathed it in the body of Jesus Christ.” 

“‘ Nothing to my mind can be sadder than reading the sacred books 
of mankind, and yet nothing more encouraging. They are full of 
rubbish, but among that rubbish there are old stones which the 
builders of the true temple of humanity will not reject.” So wrote Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller in a Letter of Catholicity dated 6th of March, 1888, 





tion to the gohal, always the eldest son, who avenged injuries to his family, and 
ransomed them or rescued them at the cost of his life when captives. 

10 The Rev. W. Palmer, in his ‘‘ Narrative’’ just noticed, anticipates that ere 
long ‘‘Romanism will clamour for the burning of heretics” in England (p. 281). 

11 We have verified the quotation. It occurs in the chant beginning, Veréd 
dignum, &c., and runs as follows: O certé necessarium Adopeccatum quod 
Christi morte deletum est, O felix culpa que talem ac tantum meruit habere 
redemptorem. 
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and prefixed to the Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn’s “ Sacred Scriptures of 
the World,”” a large book, which is pieced together for “ ministers in 
their pulpits, teachers in day and Sunday schools, parents in their 
homes, and individuals in their hours of devotion.” Instead of literal 
we have “ free renderings, very often filled in with such connecting or 
explanatory words as would serve the better to bring out the compiler’s 
view of the author’s full or evident meaning.” This filling-in is in no 
way distinguished, and it will thus be evident that to the student the 
book is quite valueless. We note that in the selections from the New 
Testament all mention of the mythical birth of Jesus, and of his resur- 
rection and ascension, all miracles, and all “fulfilments of prophecy” 
haye been carefully omitted. As to the other sacred scriptures, any 
references to the originals would, in view of the avowed method of the 
book have been inconvenient, and consequently none are given. In 
fact, from beginning to end there is not a note or a reference. 

Three more volumes of the Max Miiller series of Sacred Books of 
the East have appeared. The second instalment of the Vinaya texts” 
contains the continuation of the Mahivagga and three khandakas of 
the Kullavagga. M. James Darmesteter’s valuable translation of the 
Zend-Avesta™ is completed, and contains an index to both volumes 
which we could have wished was less perfunctory, for the notes, being 
scattered, fragmentary, and not systematic, are practically undiscoverable 
in consequence of the insufficiency of the index. The second part 
—the Sirdzahs, Yasts and Nyayis—is not so valuable as the Vendidad, 
but carries us back towards the origin of many religious myths, such as 
the heavenly spring from which, like the rivers of Eden, all the waters of 
the earth flow down ; Yima, originally the first man, beginning to sin, 
losing the glory, and overthrown by Zohik, the fiendish snake; the 
snake as a creature of Ahriman, the power of evil; Ormazd, the omni- 
scient Lord, giving the Law to Zoroaster on the top of the mountain 
of holy questions; Sraosha, the priest god, and even holy priests, called 
the Word incarnate; the Saviour Saoshyant to be miraculously con- 
ceived and brought forth by a virgin at the end of time, and his two 
forerunners to be also miraculously born. We have, too, the probable 
origin of Roman mithriacism (‘‘ Deo invicto Soli mithra” &c.), and the 
germs of the Spirit of the Earth, of naiads, dryads and river-gods in 
the fravashi who were that inner power in every being which main- 
tains it and makes it grow and subsist. 

In the “ Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan-King,”” the Rev. S. Beal gives a version 
of a fifth-century Chinese translation of a Sanscrit poetical life of 





12 6 Sacred Scriptures of the World.” By Rev. Martin K. Schermerhorn, M.A. 
New York: Putnam’s Sons, London: Triibner. 

13 Vol. xvii. “ Vinaya Texts,’’ Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids 
and Hermann Oldenberg [the sequel to vol. xiii.]. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

14 Vol, xxiii, The Zend-Avesta. Part II. ‘Translated by James Darmesteter. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press [Part I. was published as vol. iv., and was noticed in 
the Westminster Review for October, 1880, p. 523]. 

13 Vol, xix. The “ Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan-King.” Translated from the Chinese 
by Samuel Beal, Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Buddha, said to be the most reliable known in China. Mr. Beal 
honestly confesses that “‘ the result can only be regarded as tentative,” 
the 10,000 lines of Chinese poetry, which it purports to translate, 
being corrupt, the style abstruse and technical, and the text printed 
without stops or notes of any kind. We have also received a revised 
and enlarged edition of Dr. Schaff’s “History of Apostolic Chris- 
tianity,””* first published in 1858; a further instalment of the trans- 

lation of Ewald’s “ History of Israel”, and a volume by the Rev. 

C. A. Rowe, intended to demonstrate the simplicity of the Apostolic 
Gospel, and to develop the position taken up in his Bampton Lectures 
for 1877. The ‘‘ Revue de I'Histoire des Religions,” has lately con- 
tained articles on the “ Transatlantic Elysium and the Western Eden,” 
by M. E. Beauvois, evincing considerable familiarity with Celtic 
literature, and a well-illustrated paper by M. Joachim Menant, upon 
the Beltis goddesses of the Assyrio-Chaldean Pantheon, where we 
have some striking figures of a very ancient mother and divine child. 
This useful review” aims at being purely historical, and eschews all 
dogmatism and polemics. 

Mr. John S. Hittell has thrown into the form of a catechism” 
the arguments against St. Peter’s having ever gone to Rome. The 
point is still a favourite one with Christian opponents of the Papacy, 
and Mr. Hittell, discrediting the sole authorities in favour of the 
Roman theory—Eusebius and Dionysius of Corinth, relies for his 
chief testimonials on the negative facts that Peter’s Epistles were 
addressed not to the whole Christian community, but to the strangers 
in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, while his first is 
actually dated from Babylon—that his non-supremacy is shown in 
Acts viii, 14, where the Apostles send Peter and John into Samaria, 
and by Acts xi. 1-18, where he is made to explain his conduct in 
eating with the uncircumcised at Joppa—that the Acts, while naming 
Paul’s voyages to Ephesus, Athens, Corinth, Thessalonica, Philippi, 
Malta, Syracuse, Reggio, Pozzuoli, and Rome, never mention Peter 
as going to Rome, or to Europe, or even to Asia Minor—that at the 
Council of Jerusalem (circ. 51 a.p.) it was agreed (Gal. ii. 9), that 
Paul and Barnabas should go to the heathen, and James and Peter to 
the circumcision, and that the Pauline Epistles sending messages by 
name to and from more than thirty Christians in Rome, never mention 
Peter. 





15 “ History of the Church.” By Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Professor in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. Apostolic Christianity. Two vols. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

17“The History of Israel.” By Heinrich Ewald, late Professor of the 
University of Géttingen. Vol. VI.: ‘‘The Life and Times of Christ.” Translated 

by J. F. Smith. London: Longmans. 

18 «Revue de l’Histoire des Religions.” Tome VII., Nos. 3 and 4. Paris: 
Leroux. London: Triibner. 

19 « St, Peter's Catechism.” By John §, Hittell. Geneva: Georg. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


R. ABBOTT has published a third and enlarged edition of his 
valuable translation of Kant’s principal Ethical works." The 
present volume contains a translation of 1, the “‘Grundleguag zur 
Metaphysik der Sitten;” 2, the “ Kritik der praktischen Vernunft ;” 
3, the introduction to the “‘ Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Sitten- 
lehre” and the preface and introduction to the “‘ Metaphysische Anfangs- 
griinde der Tugendlehre ;” 4, ‘‘ Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der 
blossen Vernunft ;” and 5, the Essay ‘‘ Ueber ein vermeintes Recht aus 
Menschenliebe zu liigen.” Any one who desires to realize how the art. 
of translation has advanced within the last fifty years need only com- 
pare this translation with that of the same text by Semple, and with the 
later rendering of the ‘‘Kritischen reinen Vernunft” by Mr. Meiklejohn. 
Apart from the merits of the translation the book contains ina collected 
form nearly the whole of Kant’s ethical writings. All that is now 
wanted is a translation of the ‘ Kritik der Urtheilskraft” to make the 
Kantian system accessible as a whole to English readers. It must 
always be borne in mind in the study of Kant’s system, that it is not 
possible to study any one of the three “ Kritiken” apart from the other 
two without missing some of what Kant himself regarded as the chief 
features of his philosophy. The “ Kritik of Pure Reason,” when it ends 
by showing that knowledge is limited by experience, would seem to 
have been in Kant’s own eyes un abstract and incomplete fragment of 
his work. Heine is interpreting the spirit of Kant wrongly when he 
tells us that Kant, having demolished God, proceeded to build Him up 
again in the sphere of practical reason simply out of pity. The truth 
is that the theoretical and the practical reason are for Kant comple- 
mentary and logically imply one another. What he somewhat 
pedantically calls the faculty of judgment is a Deus ex machind called 
in to bring the two together, and deriving the necessity for its existence 
from the too abstract and isolated position which Kant has accorded to 
the other two faculties. Once deny, what he is always insisting on, that 
knowledge is limited by imagination, and strip the “ Kritiken” ofthe arti- 
ficial and unnecessary clothing with which a slavish respect for the Aristo- 
telian logic has invested them, and the relation of the three parts as mere 
divisions of a really indissoluble whole shows itself clearly enough. In 
such sections of the first Kritik as that which deals with the distinction 
between phenomena and honmena the point of contact appears distinctly. 
We makes these remarks to emphasize what Mr. Abbott does not in our 
opinion sufficiently point out—the necessity of studying the theoretical 





1 “ Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason,” and other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated by Thomas Kingsmill Abbott. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1882. 
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part of Kant’s system before the practical part. The latter is not really 
intelligible apart from the former, however much there is to be got 
from it taken by itself. The study of German philosophy, and espe- 
cially, the philosophy of Kant, has entered on a new phase. The 
“ philological” period is past, and it is now not the letter but the 
spirit that we interest ourselves in. And for the understanding of the 
spirit nothing is more necessary than that we should avoid studying in 
isolation what cannot be isolated. 

Mr. Sidgwick has sought to treat Logic’ from a somewhat novel 
point of view. Instead of exhibiting its doctrines as the propositions 
of a science, he applies them in this volume to the purposes of an art. 
The result is what any one who is familiar with the present condition 
of logical controversy would have expected. The attempt to give 
“practical importance” to logical doctrine has resulted in what 
amounts to a treatise, from a new point of view, on the scientific side 
of logic. In saying that the book as it now is before us is not a work 
of the popular order which its title would indicate, we are far from 
saying that it is not a successful book. Only it is successful in a 
direction somewhat different from that which its title suggests. We 
have long stood in need of systematic discussion of the fallacies of 
general logic, and Mr. Sidgwick has done much to supply the want. 
The book opens with an examination of the distinction between 
Inference and Proof. The former denotes, according to Mr. Sidgwick, 
the process of reaching a belief or conclusion drawn from its premises ; 
the latter a process of establishing the belief after it is already some- 
how reached. It is to the latter process and the difficulties attending 
it that the most salient chapters of the book are directed. Part I. deals 
with proof in general ,under the subdivisions of its meaning and aims, its 
subject-matter and its process. Part II. treats of the possibilities of 
error. We think Mr, Sidgwick has demonstrated that there is room 
for much more research in this particular branch of knowledge than 
has hitherto been currently supposed. His book is very suggestive, 
and if we cannot agree that there is much to be gained by treating 
such a principle as that called by him the law of counter-indication, 
as though it were something which had nothing to do with the old 
question of the nature of the hypothetical judgment, we none the 
less find him here, as elsewhere throughout his book, original. His 
conclusions as to the utility of logic deserve special notice. Logic for 
him cannot claim to dictate instructions for belief—to say: This you 
may consider sufficiently certain, but that you shall not accept, The 
most that it can do for practice is to help us to know the dangers of 
uncriticized belief. But it can give us the power of seeing finer shades 
of difference, and this is on the whole the best and most lasting result 
of logical training, and affords most help in the rapid detection of 
fallacy. It is impossible in a brief notice to give any sufficient account 
of a book like this, which, whether it be wholly a success or not, at 





* “ Fallacies: a View of Logic from the Practical Side.” By Alfred Sidgwick. 
{International Scientific Series.) London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 
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least attempts a new preblem, and carries out the attempt in a sug- 
gestive way. We hope that Mr. Sidgwick’s work will attract the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

This volume contains the second section of the first division of the 
third part of Professor Zeller’s “‘Philosophi du Griechen,” the first 
section having been already translated by Dr. Reichel. It includes 
the systems of the later Epicureans, the later Stoics, and the Platonists 
of the first centuries after Christ, or, to speak more accurately, those 
systems of Greek thought which were chiefly characterized by these 
eclectic principles. Professor Zeller’s work needs no remark from us. 
His “ History of Greek Philosophy” stands by itself as probably the 
most accurate of all the reproductions of ancient speculative thinking. 
All the new light that Hegelianism cast on Greek philosophy is there, 
and, on the other hand, his book is free from the one-sided tendencies 
of such works as the first volume of Hegel’s own “ History ot 
Philosophy,” or Lassalle’s ‘Heraclitus of Ephesus.” He neither 
reads Hegelianism into his subjects, nor caricatures it with the best 
intentions, after the fashion of Mr. Grote. It is much to be desired 
that the whole of this work were complete in the English translation. 
English students of philosophy are under obligation to Miss Alleyne 
for doing so much towards this. Her work is accurate and readable. 

To remark that M. Renan isa very brilliant writer is a truism. It 
is therefore almost unnecessary to state that the “ Philosophical 
Dialogues and Fragments” form astriking volume. This volume has 
at length been translated, and the translation is very well executed ; 
particularly so, if regard be allowed to the fact that the translator is 
himself a foreigner. The book is not the less interesting because of 
the extraordinary audacity of the translator’s preface. To recommend 
M. Renan’s book as a popular exposition of the Hegelian philosophy 
(if indeed this can be called recommending it at all), is to draw too 
treely upon even the credulity of the average English book-reader, not 
the most sceptical of critics. If there is one form of thought which is 
more than any other unrepresented in M. Renan’s habit of mind, it is 
that of the later German philosophy. There is in him no more trace 
of an apprehension of the real meaning of Kant’s teaching, than there 
is in, let us say, the works of Sir W. Hamilton, or of Auguste Comte. 
We must therefore respectfully decline to accede to the invitation 
contained in this preface. What M. Renan’s metaphysical point of 
view really is, it is never easy to say. Metaphysic is not less alien to 
his individual genius than to the genius of the French nation generally. 
Its successful study would appear to imply a certain ponderosity of 
disposition, which is quite foreign to such writers as Renan and 
Sainte-Beuve. And thus it is that while we are unable to look at these 
dialogues as of any philosophical value, we none the less welcome their 





3 “ A History of Eclecticism in Greek Philosophy.” By E. Zeller. Translated 
by S. F, Alleyne. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1883, 

4 “Philosophical Dialogues and Fragments.’’ By Ernest Renan. Translated 
by Ras Bihari Mukharji. London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 
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appearance in an English form, and regard them as of much general 
interest. To philosophy there is no royal road. But if the pathway 
cannot lie through this book, its study may at least conduce to the 
attainment of other and it may be more important ends, 

Within the limits of a necessarily condensed review it is not possible 
to give any adequate indication of the unusual foolishness of this book,’ 
the object of which is accurately indicated by its title. The first page 
announces that its publication is due to the willingness to purchase 
copies of one archbishop, one duke, one earl, nine bishops, six deans, 
nine archdeacons and a long list of minor clergymen and laymen. 
The last pages announce the discovery by the author of a method of 
measuring thought by mechanical means, which is to “ give scientific 
precision to those canons which are now at the mercy of each indi- 
vidual critic.” The “ work setting forth this scientific measurement 
of thought will not be large; the price probably half-a-crown.” It is 
almost superfluous to say that the present volume is an ignorant mis- 
representation of Spencerianism. It is difficult to determine whether 
it is more markedly characterized by its inaccuracy or by the lack of 
ingenuity and knowledge which it is no exaggeration to state that 
every page displays. One of the mysteries of the business of publish- 
ing is the fact that such books find readers. 

Since Plato and Berkeley, dialogue has been a dangerous form in 
which to embody philosophical teaching. Nothing of this kind which 
has been produced by other writers has even approached that perfec- 
tion of form which is to be found in them alone. To take a late 
example, even M. Renan has failed conspicuously in this direction. 
And if it were necessary to point to an instance of complete failure 
the critic would only have to refer to the metaphysical dialogues of 
Professor Michelet. In the case of Mr. Percy Greg’ the shortcoming 
is not conspicuous. The reason is that what he discusses is not philo- 
sophical problems strictly so called, but what are popularly termed 
the deep things of life, and notably the function of religion in our 
civilization. Mr. Greg’s ‘point of view is that of one who is sceptical as 
to the grounds on which unbelief in Christianity rests, and as to 
whether religion will not survive enlightenment, and he is firmly con- 
vinced that no true morality can long survive religion. Such subjects 
can be very pleasantly, and on the whole profitably, discussed in a 
popular fashion, and Mr. Greg possesses, in common with Mr, Mallock, 
the faculty of throwing the discussion effectively into dialogue. . Each 
of them writes an excellent style for this kind of thing, and, each of 
them has from a loose point of view contributed something to the 
subject. Mr. Greg’s ated are eam and endiietins a 


5 <* An Examination of the Structural Principles of Mr. ‘Sebes Spencer’s 
Philosophy, intended as a Proof that Tkeism is the only Theory of the Universe 
that can satisfy Reason.” By the Rev. W. D. Ground, Curate of Newburn, New: 
castle-on-Tyne, Author of ‘‘ Ecce Christianus : or, Christ’s Idea of the Christian 
Life.” Oxford and London: Parker & Co. 1883. 

6 “Without God: Negative Science and Natural Ethics.’’ By Percy Greg. 
London : Hurst & Blackett. 1883. 
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and many people will probably be found to say that they have derived 
benefit from their perusal. 

The author of this book’ is a person of remarkable self-confidence. 
His desire is ‘ not so much to show that confusion exists in the kindred 
sciences of grammar and logic, as to indicate what is wanted to get 
both into a more satisfactory condition.” With this laudable object 
he presents the public with a pithy treatise on the relation of logic to 
grammar in the particular references of the nature of word-classing, 
of sentences and of propositions. The bulk of the book consists of 
brief and unhesitating denunciations of the ignorance both of logic 
and of grammar of such writers as Mr. Mill, Sir W. Hamilton, Horne 
Tooke, De Morgan, Latham, Morell, and indeed of every one with 
whom he does not agree. Of the many sins with which he charges 
these men, the cardinal one is the misunderstanding the significance in 
the proposition of the copula, and the consequent degeneration into 
the vulgar doctrine of the tripartite as distinguished from the bipar- 
tite nature of the proposition. The controversy is one with the 
merits of which we cannot concern ourselves here further than to 
point out that this question is much more than a philological one, a 
circumstance of which Mr. Rogers seems to be unaware. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


E have no work of first-class importance on “ Politics’’ to notice 

this quarter. In fact, Mr. Goschen’s address on “Laissez-faire,” 

lately published in pamphlet form, is the sole representative before us 
of English political thought. Mr. Goschen’s undoubted political 
capacity and experience, and the peculiar position he has occupied of 
late years as an independent but, on the whole, sympathetic observer 
of the policy pursued by his former colleagues, combine to give un- 
usual weight to any words of warning he may utter. His address 
makes no claim io be exhaustive. It is, however, a very suggestive 
inquiry into the causes and probable consequences of the change which 
has come over the public mind towards the doctrine of ‘“ Laissez-faire” 
—a change of which the most striking feature is the growing inter- 
ference of the State with the relations between classes. Mr. Goschen calls 
attention to a few amongst the many contributing influences “ which 
stand out clear and prominent,” Foremost amongst them he discerns “an 
awakening of the public conscience as to the moral aspects of many of 
our industrial arrangements ;” doubts “ as to their compatibility with 
the humane requirements of improving civilization.” “I hold the 





7 ‘‘Grammar and Logic in the Nineteenth Century, as seen in a Syntactical 
Analysis of the English Language.” By T. W. F. Rogers, Inspector ot Schools, 
Sydney. London: Triibner & Co. 1888. : 

1 “ Address by the Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen to the Members of the Philosophical 
Institution at Edinburgh on Laissez-faire and Government Interference.” London: 
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principle of ‘ Laissez-faire’ to have lost favour, chiefly owing to moral 
considerations, to the assertion of claims other than material interests, 
and to a growing feeling that it is right deliberately to risk commercial 
and industrial advantage for the sake of reforming social abuse and 
securing social benefits.” Then again, it is said that ‘ Laissez-faire,” 
whether or not it succeeds in producing wealth, fails in bringing about 
a just and sound distribution of wealth. Mr. Goschen could not 
within the limits of his address go into the searching inquiries suggested 
by this charge, but he plainly intimates his doubts as to the connection 
between the alleged cause and the alleged effects. A third cause of 
the change in the public mind is the greater complexity and crowding 
of society ; conflicting interests jostling each other more and more, 
and causing a cry for more regulation. This, as he points out, suggests 
an explanation of the fact that in the ‘Democracies beyond 
the seas” there is no corresponding call for State control. 
Fourthly, a more exceptional cause is that in the necessity for some 
immediate solution of some political or other difficulty the State pre- 
sents itself as the only Deus ea machind. The Irish Land Act he con- 
siders an example of this. A fifth cause is found in the democratic 
changes which have taken place in the organization of the State, 
without which, trust in the action of the State could never have de- 
veloped as it has. The people of this country would never have 
submitted to the parental legislation of a Parliament withdrawn from 
their control. So long as Parliament was their master, they desired 
only to be let alone by it, but as it becomes more and more their 
servant, they more and more require it to act on their behalf. Such 
is Mr. Goschen’s analysis of the change which has come over the 
spirit of our legislation, and which is likely to have so profound an 
influence on its future. All these causes combine to create the pre- 
sent demand for the better housing of the poor; “ but what will carry 
the movement on to an actual experiment .. .. will be a wave of 
deep and strong feeling passing over the public mind.” Here we find 
Mr. Goschen again insisting on the importance of the moral sentiment 
as a factor in our future legislation. We think he has not over-esti- 
mated its importance, and it follows that we consider him to be doing 
good service in impressing it upon us. No greater service can be 
rendered by political thinkers than to compel people to recognize the 
grounds on which such legislation is required, and on which it must 
be justified if it is to be justified at all. Nothing could be more 
fatal to the continuity and the stability of our legislation than mis- 
conceptions in this respect. On this question (the housing of the 
poor) Mr. Goschen gives no uncertainsound. Houses unfit for human 
habitation must not be inhabited, and compensation to their owners 
must not go beyond their “ valne for legal use,” which value the State 
must define. As tothe ultimate consequences of the new departure, Mr. 
Goschen gives very weighty reasons for the grave misgivings which 
all historic experience shows may reasonably be felt. The confidence 
with which we appear to be entering on it can only be justified by 
the existence of a much purer atmosphere of public life than other 
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ages and other countries have ever enjoyed. Admitting, as we do, 
the reality and magnitude of the dangers Mr. Goschen warns us 
against, may we not urge in answer to these misgivings, that State 
control does, on the whole, give fairly satisfactory results in other 
countries, even though it is of the most “ parental’’ type, and may it not 
reasonably be expected that when the controlling power is in reality 
the people themselves, the abuses which discredit foreign systems may 
be avoided or at least kept within such narrow limits that on the 
whole the benefits to society shall outweigh, the evils. And have we 
not some reason for believing that the people who have worked out 
their own salvation in matters political with a moderation and to a 
degree of perfection unapproached by any other people that history 
tells of, may be trusted with some confidence to work out also their 
social regeneration. In the production of wealth we have surpassed 
the wildest dreams of every other age and country. In its distribution 
must we be for ever a reproach among the nations of the earth ? 

From these speculations on State interference we naturally turn 
to see what new light M. Yves Guyot,’ an ‘uncompromising opponent 
of the principle in all its applications, has to throw upon its actual 
working in France. Most readers of the Westminster Review will 
remember M. Guyot’s splendid services to the cause of humanity and 
individual liberty in the struggle’ which he has carried on, almost 
single-handed, against one odious form of State regulation. 

Fresh from his victorious campaign against ‘“ La Police des Mccurs,” 
M. Guyot now challenges the whole system of police administration 
in France, and especially in Paris. For,some years M. Guyot has 
boldly and unceasingly attacked the Prefegture and its agents in the 
columns of La Lanterne, as weil as in Tis capacity of Municipal 
Councillor, and in the year 1879 his devotion to this cause brought 
upon him a sentence of six months’ imprisonment and 3,000 francs 
fine for libel. Readers will, therefore, bear in mind that while M. 
Guyot speaks with the fullest possible knowledge of the facts, he is 
not in a position to speak with judicial impartiality. Fully admitting 
the seriousness of his charges against the police, and the weight of the 
evidence with which he supports them, we are bound to adopt an 
attitude of caution towards an ex parte statement. Englishmen, more- 
over, must especially guard themselves against the error, to which 
they are very liable, of supposing that things which shock our notions 
of individual liberty, and of the proper limits of governmental 
interference, are necessarily shocking to Frenchmen, or out of harmony 
with their institutions and habits. Having said thus much we 
readily admit that the police of Paris stand in need of radical reform, 
The arbitrary spirit of the Empire still animiates them from the highest 
to the lowest, and gives rise to many and grievous abuses. Perhaps, 
the most striking of these are the recklessness and cruelty with which 
arbitrary arrests are made by a class of men corresponding presumably 





2 «*Ta Police.” Par Yves Guyot, Membre du Conseil Municipale de Paris. 
Paris: 1884. 
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to our constables, without authorization from any higher power, and 
the clearly illegal delays which occur in a great majority of cases, 
before the charges are investigated: Thus in a certain district as 
many as 18 per cent. of the persons arrested were not brought 
before the juge d’instruction until the fifth day after their arrest, and 
8 per cent. were kept still longer. And this in open violation of the 
93rd article of the Code d’Instruction Criminelle, which allows 
twenty-four hours as the extreme limit. When we find that a very 
large percentage of charges are dismissed as soon as inquired into, 
and when we read of the cynical indifference to humanity, rising at 
times to brutality, with which these capricious arrests are carried out, 
we see at once there is something terribly rotten in the administration 
of the police. If further proof be required of the abuse of the powers 
of arbitrary arrest, we find it in the enormous number (over 11 
per cent. of the total arrests) of sentences for “rebellion” —z.e., resistance 
to arrest; for,as M. Guyot points out, if the accused were really guilty 
of any original offence they would be punished for that offence, and 
not merely for “rebellion.” We grumble occasionally at our English 
police; but if any one thinks they manage these things better in 
France, let him read ‘La Police,” and let him ponder over the 
“‘mouchards” and “ Agents provocateurs,” the arbitrary arrests and 
illegal detention, the tortures known as “ ligoter,” and “ passer & tabac” 
and the practical irresponsibility of the police. 

From Algeria we have received two small brochwres* from the 
pen of Dr. Bodichon, The first contains a series of ‘‘axiomes” or 
heads of a foreign policy, having for its aim the partition of the Turkish 
Empire between Russia, Germany, and France, and the conquest of 
Sahara by France. The second is an inquiry into the influence of 
the climate and physical geography of Africa upon its inhabitants. 
Dr. Bodichon lays down a number of “ principes de mal” constitut- 
ing a tremendous indictment against Algeria and all who come under 
its influence. ‘The proposed remedies, which he admits are “ dgastic,” 
amount to little less than the extermination of all native Africans, 
and a tremendously strict settlement of the country. Since the 
Cromwellian settlement of Ireland we have seen nothing so thorough 
in its conception. 

Mr. Sheldon Amos, in his new work on the Civil Law,* professes 
to place before his readers “the whole body of Roman Law, both as 
it presents itself at its most characteristic epoch, the age of Justinian, 
and as it has been formally developed from the era of the XII. Tables 
to that of the Code Napoleon and of its numerous family of Codes.’ 





3 ** Le Vade-Mecum de la Politique Frangaise.’’ Par le Docteur Bodichon, 
Alger: Typographie et Lithographie A. Bouyer. 1883. 

4 “The History and Principles of the Civil Law of Rome: an Aid to the Study 
of Scientific and Comparative Jurisprudence.’’ By Sheldon Amos, M.A.., Barrister- 
at-Law, late Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, London, Professor of 
Jurisprudence and Roman Law in the Inns of Court, and Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, Author of ‘*The Science of Law,’’ &c. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 
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This stupendous task, the materials for which would form a respect- 
able library, and which covers a period of some twenty-two centuries, is 
undertaken within the limits of one not very large octavo volume. 
It follows of necessity that the greater portion of the work is little 
more than an outline. Part I, containing the history of the Civil 
Law up to and including the era of Justinian is comprised in about 
100 pages, and much of it is consequently passed over with scant 
elucidation. The origin of the Roman Institutions, upon which Sir 
H. 8. Maine, M. de Coulanges, and other writers have thrown so 
much light, is perhaps beyond the scope of Mr. Amos’s work, but we 
might fairly have expected to find a summary of the contents of the 
XII. Tables so far as they are known. Many interesting points, how- 
ever, are dealt with in the historical part of the work, in a clear 
though brief manner, such as that strange anomaly in Roman Con- 
stitutional Law, “ the existence of three if not four legislative bodies 
practically independent of each other, and yet each of them possessed 
of sovereign power.” These were the three Comitia and the Senate. 
The Comitia Curiata, however, early lost all legislative power, and 
the Senate did not acquire independeut legislative authority until 
towards the close of the Republic. There remain the Comitia Cen- 
turiata and the Comitia Tributa. At three different periods in 
Roman history we find a law passed in almost identical terms to the 
effect that the resolutions of the Comitia Tributa should be binding 
on the whole Roman people. It may be that just asin the case of 
the many confirmations of our own Great Charter, the same law was 
really in each case re-enacted because it had been again and again 
disregarded, but there is reason to think that these three laws really 
represent epochs of advance in the power of the Plebeian Assembly. 
After the first law (b.c. 449), Plebiscita, in order to bind the populus, 
had still to pass the Comitia Centuriata and to receive the sanction of 
the Senate. After the second law (n.c. 339) the consent of the Cen- 
turies was no longer required. After the third law (s.c. 287) the 
authorization of the Senate, which by this time was contined to a de- 
cision on the constitutional validity of the proposal, had to be given 
before the voting took place (in incertum Comitiorum eventum). 
Thus, it was not until after the passing of this third law that the 
Comitia Centuriata, and the Comitia Tributa had independent and co- 
equal legislative authority. Even with this explanation it is as- 
tonishing that legislative conflicts did not often occur. Somehow, 
the balance of power was preserved by an elaborate system of 
checks and counter-checks. On the one hand the Plebeian Tribunes 
might veto a law passed by the Centuries, and on the other, the 
Senate, by appointing a Dictator, or by investing the Consuls with 
dictatorial authority, might override the tribunitian power. Into this 
question, however, Mr. Amos does not go, but he mentions two points 
which throw light upon it. In Republican times executive action was 
of far more importance than legislative action, and consequently the 
appointment of executive officers was the most important business of 
the legislative assemblies, and the subject of the principal constitu- 
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tional struggles. Now, in this respect, their separate functions were 
at any given moment clearly defined. Also at the time when the 
Centuries and the Tribes were really co-ordinate and co-equal legis- 
lative bodies there was not much difference in their composition. The 
Centuries had been re-organized on a tribal basis and had lost their 
timocratic character. In short, it was rather a matter of convenience 
than as the result of a further advance of Democracy, that in the 
latter years of the Republic plebiscita were more common than leges. 
Part IL., which forms the bulk of the book, is concerned with the sub- 
stance of the lawin the time of Justinian. In arrangement Mr. Amos 
follows the German method rather than that usually adopted in English 
treatises. He prefers the authority of the Digest or Code to that of 
the Institutes, and indeed gives a good deal of information (¢g., on 
the subjects of banking, shipping, and marine insurance) not to be 
found in the Institutes. His statement of the law though usually clear 
is not always accurate, as, for instance, when he says (p. 163) that 
“sacred things and res nullius generally” are not susceptible of appro- 
priation. This is true of one sense of the phrase res nudlius, when it 
means things of a religious character. But the expression had another 
meaning—namely, unappropriated things, such as wild animals or un- 
occupied lands, which, contrary to the modern Socialistic idea, were 
considered by the Romans to be emphatically susceptible of appropri- 
ation: guod enim ante nullius est id naturali ratione occupantt cone 
ceditur, Again, in the notice of Justinian’s legislation relating to 
donationes ante nuptias (p. 165) it is apparently implied that the dos 
was a gift from the husband to the wife, whereas it was a contribution 
made by the wife or her relations towards the expenses of the joint 
household, The translation of dos by dower, too, is very misleading. 
It had little analogy to what is known as dower in English law. Again, 
at page 220, there is an inversion of the terms promisor and promisee. 
In the contract of stipulatio it was the promisee who ‘put the ques- 
tion” and was called the stipulator. The reason why a thief caught 
in the act was liable to a much severer penalty than one not so caught, 
described by Mr. Ainos (p. 248) as “ wholly anomalous, and to modern 
ideas illogical,” probably proceeded from the very rational desire of 
inducing the party wronged not to take the law into his own hands 
when he had the opportunity. This was a very important object in 
primitive society, though no doubt the distinction may have held its 
ground in part as least, as Mr. Amos suggests, through an habitual 
distrust of the weight of judicial evidence. The classification of 
obligations (p. 199) appears to us in many respects more scientific than 
that usually adopted, but it should be noted that the expressions “ one- 
sided and two-sided engagements,” ‘formal and informal conven- 
tions,” are by no means conterminous with the unilateral and bilateral, 
formal and formless, contracts of previous commentators. Part III. 
resumes the history of the Civil Law from Justinian to Napoleon. 
Its fate in the East is first described, and Mr. Amos traces the un- 
broken continuity of the history of the civil law in Greek-speaking 
countries up to the present day. The Mohammedan law, too, is 
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described as the Roman law of the Eastern Empire in an Arab dress. 
The Koran is shown to have little to say about law strictly so-called as 
opposed to religion and ethics, The progress of the Roman law in the 
West is somewhat more fully dealt with. Its influence was borne 
along into the coming centuries on two distinct streams, one proceed- 
ing from the Theodosian Code and the so-called Barbarian Codes, and 
the other from the legislation of Justinian as established in Italy in 
the middle of the sixth century. Even after the disappearance of the 
last traces of the direct dominion of the Eastern Empire over the 
West, there remained enough of the old local self-government in the 
towns to keep alive the old local laws and usages, such as those relating 


to contracts, sales, marriages, wills and succession. The memory of | 
the Roman law was also continued by the institution, recoghized by the + 


barbarian sovereigns, of ‘ personal law,” under which Lonibard, Goth, 
Frank, Burgundian, Saxon, and Roman, if casually residing in the 
same district, to a large extent enjoyed each his separate laws. Mr. 
Amos gives some account of the revival of the study of Roman law 
in the twelth and thirteenth centuries under the Glossators headed by 
Truerius, to whom succeeded the Humanists, Alciato and Cujas. The 
influence of the Canon law in perpetuating the Civil law is also dis- 
cussed, Mr. Amos then traces in some detail the fortunes of the civil 
law in France, where the country became divided into the Roman Jaw 
provinces (pays de droit écrit) and customary provinces (pays de droit 
coutumier), and in England, where its direct influence has been small 
indeed, Finally, Mr. Amos shows how far recent codification in 
Germany, France, Egypt and Louisiana, has proceeded on the lines ot 
Roman law. On the whole, the work though not displaying much 
originality, is well conceived and judiciously treated, and will form a 
useful addition to the scanty store of English textbooks on the 
subject. 

“The Land Laws” contributed by Mr, Frederick Pollock to the 
‘English Citizen” Series, is a thoroughly well-done piece of work, by a 
thoroughly good workman. It is rot so easy as some who have not 
tried it may think, ‘‘ to make the principles and the leading features of 
our law of real property intelligible to a reader who is without legal 
training,” even ifhe is “ willing to take some little pains to understand,” 
and perhaps none but lawyers know how difficult it is to speak at the 
same time exactly enough for lawyers and plainly enough for laymen. 
In both these aims, Mr. Pollock has succeeded admirably. His book 
is no mere statement of dry legal rules. It shows how these rules 
grew up, and brings them into relation with the social forces which at 
present threaten their existence. It supplies a brief but very clear 
analysis of the heterogeneous elements out ‘of which our “ unique ‘ 
system has been built up, and shows how some of these elements— 





5 The Land Laws.” By Frederick Pollock, Barrister-at-law, M.A., Hon. 
LL.D. Edin., Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of 
Oxford, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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rights over common lands, for instance—had their origin in times 
when private ownership of land was “a struggling novelty” in Eng- 
land. The theory, till quite recently an article of faith with all 
lawyers, which represented rights over common lands as having grown. 
up out of the bounty of the lord of the manor, is shown to be a mere 
fiction, the commoners’ rights having existed without interruption for 
centuries before lord or manor were heard of down to modern times. 
Most English people will be surprised to learn how very limited are 
their strict legal rights to the enjoyment of even the elements in their 
native land. It is doubtful whether there is a single spot in England, 
excepting places expressly dedicated to the public by their former 
owners or by Parliament, where the British public have a legal right 
to be. Roads and rivers are free only for purposes of passing and 
repassing; commons are free only to the commoners—a definite 
number of persons in every case. Even the air is not free. “ I con- 
ceive it is indisputable that to pass over land in a balloon, at whatever 
height, without the owner’s or occupier’s license is technically a 
trespass.” After expounding the leading principles of the law as it is, 
Mr. Pollock touches lightly but suggestively on the evils of limited 
ownership, the monopoly of urban sites, land nationalization, &c. 
The book is one of the best of the series to which it belongs, and 
we earnestly recommend a careful perusal of it to all who desire to 
be able to form sound independent opinions for themselves on the 
many-sided “land question.” 

A little book by Mr. A. B, Bence-Jones on the Bankruptcy Act of 
last Session’ is before us. It is “ principally intended for men of busi- 
ness.” So perhaps we ought not to complain that it is of little use to 
lawyers. The text of the Act is given in full, with such notes as the 
editor thinks are required for its interpretation. 

Mr. Gopinath Sadishivji Hate’s pamphlet’ is a very eloquent address 
to his “ brethren” upon the need and the means of regenerating India. 
Education and the growth of manufacturing industries appear to be 
the forces he relies on principally. Caste, and the degraded position 
of women, are fervently denounced. He thinks that it is above all 
“to the high education that we must look,” as learning spreads down- 
wards from the few tothe many. As to the religion of India in the 
future the author is sanguine enough to have a “ firm conviction that 
Christians, Mahomedans, Parsis, Buddhists and Jains will all ulti- 
mately meet together on the common platform of Universal Brother- 
hood—with the Bible, the Vedas, the Koran, the Zendavesta and the 
other sacred books as so many planets revolving round the central sun 
of Theistic Faith.” There is much virtue in that word ultimately / Mean- 
while the “articles” of this Faith are given in the appendix, and they 





6 «The New Law of Bankruptcy ; containing the ‘ Bankruptcy Act, 1883,’ with 
Introduction, Tables, Notes, and an Index.’’ By A. B. Bence-Jones, M.A., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. London: Griffith & Farran, 1883. 

7 ‘Regeneration of India.” By Gopindth Saddshivji Hate, Dewan to the State 
of Palitana, Kathiawar, Pleader, Bombay High Court. Bombay: Printed at the 
Dnyan Mitra Press, by N. W. Ghumre. 1883. 
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are not unworthy of the attention of Christians. We select the 
following as a fair specimen :— 

Art. 22. “We believe that religion is progressive ; that all the religions of 
the world represent more or less rude pot 5 imperfect attempts to spell out the 
common religious instincts and spiritual inspirations of mankind; that they 
have not been made, but have grown out of the spiritual life of man, assuming 
different forms owing to difference of intellectual, moral, social, and political 
conditions. So there are truths in all and we cheerfully accept them.” 

Mr. Arthur Smith’s “ Subjective Political Economy” is a book of 
which it is impossible to say anything favourable. It is not easy to 
discover what Mr. Smith means by Subjective Political Economy, 
but we gather that it is something opposed to Mill’s system, which, 
we are told, is “ objective’ and “endeavours to prove mind from 
matter.” Subjective economists, we also learn, are necessarily pro- 
tectionists, just as objective economists are necessarily free-traders. 
‘* Objectively the free trade argument is unanswerable, is irresistible. 
Subjectively it is the greatest imposition, which ever hoaxed man- 
kind. ... . Its subjective atrocity, as an argument, is proof, one 
might almost say, of its objective truth.” As for fair trade “it is 
a jumble repulsive to true thought.” There has been a good deal ot 
discussion during the last few years concerning the proper ‘‘ method” 
of Political Economy. Mr. Smith adopts one of his own invention. 
‘“‘ Those,” he tells us, ‘which are considered the best works on the 
subject are synthetic or systematic. They start with an idea—a 
fixed idea—of what they are going to discuss, and then proceed 
upon a pre-arranged plan. .... We, however, prefer to proceed 
upon the reverse plan. We explain precisely the meaning of the 
word wealth, and, moreover, explain it in such a way that the 
majority of readers, though unable to get out of the reasons for the 
explanation, will at once dissent from the view.” A little puzzled by 
this “ plan,” and curious to see it in operation, we turn to the chapter 
on wealth, Here, after wading through many pages of quasi-meta- 
physical dissertations (to judge of which on their merits the reader 
must discard all his preconceived notions of grammar) we find at last 
this “ explanation” :— Wealth means the sensation of satisfaction pro- 
duced in man by a material object.” This definition “is entirely sub- 
jective, and it is universally objected to for that reason.” A few pages 
further on we are favoured with another explanation :—‘‘ Wealth means 
the having got in consequence of the having been without.” Not yet 
quite satisfied that we have grasped Mr. Smith’s “plan” we go on to 
his explanation of value. We find that “the word value is an esti- 
mation of wealth ;” and again, “ value is the result of an endeavour of 
the mind to conceive the conjunction of mind and matter upon a 
separation between them either real or supposed.” Now, if our readers 
will imagine page after page filled with “ explanations” as wildly non- 
sensical as the above, they will see that it is impossible to treat Mr. 





8 “ A System of Subjective Political Economy.” By Arthur M. Smith. London : 
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Smith’s system seriously. It is true he has the grace to “ apologize to 
the reader for our style of writing, which is generally considered 
aboninable.” We do not wish to appear ungracious, Let us there- 
fore accept the apology and say no more about this unhappy “system.” 

Mr. Carruthers’ grammar ’ is better than Mr. Smith’s. In other 
respects we are not sure that his “suggestions” are more valuable 
than the “system” we have just agreed to say no more about. When 
he undertakes to show us that a “ unit of value” is equal to a “ unit 
of want,” of which the measure is “ one foot-pound,” we must frankly 
admit we are unable to follow his reasoning. Mr. Carruthers wishes 
to abolish legal tender, allowing the debtor, in the absence of express 
stipulation, to pay in any commodity he chooses. He would not even 
allow the State to interfere between creditor and debtor to force the 
one to pay the other at all. ‘ Let every trader calculate his losses 
from bad debts, as a fruit-seller estimates his loss from rotten apples, 
and charge accordingly.” This appears to us to be pushing the doctrine 
of “ Laissez-faire” rather far. 

The present quarter is rich in books of travel. The history of the 
ill-starred but heroic “/eannette Expedition” ” is very fully told in the 
two large volumes, edited by Mrs. De Long, the widow of the gallant 
leader of the expedition. Fortunately the journal which De Long kept 
faithfully to the last day that his frozen fingers were able to scrawl a 
few words, was recovered along with the dead bodies of its writer and 
his companions. The editor tells us she has reproduced this journal 
“with such omissions and corrections only as its form, never intended 
for publication, seemed to demand,” Mrs. De Long has also supplied 
a brief and interesting biographical sketch of the commander, and 
an account of the preparations for and objects of the expedition. We 
cannot say what scope the journal may have afforded its editor for 
the exercise of judgment and good taste. ‘There is at least negative 
evidence that Mrs. De Long possesses these valuable and by no means 
universal qualifications for her work; for there is nothing in the whole 
two volumes which could hurt the most sensitive of the promoters or 
survivors of the expedition, and if the journal contained anything of 
the kind no hint of it appears. But, indeed, from the generous and 
considerate tone which breathes from all that we are permitted to see, 
we feel assured that no unjust or harsh word can be found in the 
pages of the original, and that there was nothing left for Mrs. De Long 
to omit on this account. Nor is there much left for the reviewer to 
do beyond thanking the editor for making audible to all the world 





“The Units in Exchange, and a Free. Currency, being Suggestions for the 
Employment of a Unit of Value in Political Economy, and the Abolition of Legal 
Tenders in Currency,”. By G. T. Carruthers, M.A., Bengal Ecclesiastical 
Establishment. 

10 “The Voyage of the Jeannette. The Ship and Ice Journals of George W. De 
Long, Lieutenant-Commander, U.S.N., and Commander of the Polar Expedition of 
1879-1881.” Edited by his wife, Emma De Long. With a Steel Portrait, Maps, 
and many Illustrations on Wood ard Stone. 2 vols, London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co, 1883. 
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these echoes of ‘a voice that is still,” for assuredly the world is the 
better for knowing how men like George Washington De Long and 
the crew of the Jeannette have lived and died. This tale of noble 
patience and heroic effort can be read to advantage only in the record 
kept by the chief actor in it. Yet we cannot resist the temptation to 
sketch here a brief outline of it. The Jeannette, which, under the 
name of Pandora, had already made several Arctic voyages, was 
purchased in 1878 from Sir Allen Young by Mr. Bennett, of the New 
York Herald, for the purpose of the expedition, which Mr. Bennett, 
at Lieut. De Long’s suggestion, had determined to send to the Arctic 
regions. All expenses connected with the expedition were borne by 
Mr. Bennett; but in order to arm the commander with the proper 
powers for maintaining discipline the formal control of this expedition 
was handed over to the U.S, Navy Department, and the crew were 
enlisted subject to the articles of war. The Jeannette, amid high 
hopes, started from San Francisco on the 8th of July, 1879. She was 
to pass through Behring Straits, and it was hoped that, borne by the 
warm water of the Japan current, she would reach a high latitude on 
the coast of Wrangel Land, supposed at that time to be a vast conti- 
nent. Alas for such hopes! Not quite two months from the start the 
Jeannette was beset in the pack within sight of Herald Island— 
a point far south of where it was hoped she would winter, and 
her further advance became impossible. ‘ My disappointment is 
great,” writes De Long, “how great no one else will probably know.” 
Still the worst he looked forward to was the loss of the remaining 
autumn months, during which he had hoped to do something. Happily 
he did not know that for seventeen weary months to come his ship 
was to remain imprisoned in the midst of that ice desert, drifting 
with it backwards and forwards at the mercy of the winds, only to 
be crushed and sunk by it when at last release seemed at hand. 
The winter of 1879-80 passed over without catastrophe. But as 
the summer came and passed away without liberating them, and a 
second winter in the ice lay before them, it is not to be wondered at 
that the tone of the journal becomes a shade less hopeful. ‘ Alas ! 
alas! the North Pole, and the North-west Passage are as far trom 
our realization as they were the day the ship left England; and my 
pleasant hope to add something to the history of Arctic discovery and 
exploration, has been as ruthlessly shattered, and as thoroughly killed 
as my greatest enemy could desire.” But no trace of this despondency 
showed itself in action. There the writer’s favourite motto—‘ Hope 
on, hope ever !”—aaimated all on board. The second winter slowly 
passed away, and at last on the J0th of June, 1881, “the ice suddenly 
opened alongside, and the ship righted to am even keel.” Everything 
was rapidly got ready in the hope of being able at last to steam 
through the ice now apparently breaking up all round. But in the 
evening of the next day the treacherous floes closed in again, crushing 
the poor Jeannette so badly that orders were given to remove every- 
thing from her to a safe place on the ice, and “ at 4 .4.m. the Jeannette 
went down,” They had plenty of clothes and eighty days’ provisions, 
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besides boats, tents, and sleds, so they were “all bright and cheer- 
ful.” On the 17th they began their march southwards, over the 
moving ice-fields, making for the Lena Delta. The labour of drag- 
ging the sleds over the rough ice was tremendous, Two miles a day 
were as much as they could advance with all their efforts. Yet no one 
suffered seriously in health or spirits. On the 11th of September, 
they had reached Semenovski Island, and next morning, the sea being 
now fairly clear of ice, the whole party embarked in three open boats. 
That same night a heavy gale of wind came on, and in the darkness 
the boats got separated. One of them was never seen again. De 
Long’s boat with difficulty rode out the gale, and three days’ later 
grounded a mile and a half from the shore of the Lena Delta. Cramped, 
soaking wet, and half frozen, they waded ashore knee deep through 
the icy water, carrying their provisions and outfit, and at last ninety- 
seven days after the crushing of their ship, stood upon the Siberian 
mainland. But the Delta was a mere swamp already half frozen, 
more inhospitable if possible than the seas they had left behind 
them. There was no sign, of life, no shelter from the ferocious wind, 
and provisions were almost exhausted, while the terrible exposure 
of the last few days in the open boat had done more to pull them 
down than all their three months’ previous hardships, On the 19th 
of September, De Long and his boat’s crew, thirteen in all, started 
forward in the hope of reaching the nearest settlement, which he 
believed to be ninety-five miles distant, with only four days’ pro- 
visions remaining. ‘‘ Road bad. . Breaking through the crust; going 
in everywhere occasionally up to knees.” At almost every step new 
and unexpected obstacles barred their further progress. It soon became 
evident that the chart on which De Long had been relying was worth- 
less, and that he had lost his way hopelessly in the frozen swamp. 
Once or twice their all but exhausted store of provisions were helped 
out withadeer or gull. At last on October 3, they had to kill their solitary 
dog. On they struggled with stout hearts but feeble limbs, burdened now 
with a dying comrade, who, some days later, relieved his messmates 
of a burden they could so ill support. ‘They buried him in the ice by 
the river-side, with such naval honours as their slender resources 
permitted. Solid food was now all gone. For the next fortnight we 
meet with entries like these: ‘‘ October 7: for dinner, we had 1 ounce 
alcohol in a pot of tea” (made from old tea-leaves). ‘October 
10: last 4 ounce alcohol .... eat. deerskin scraps. Yesterday 
morning eat my deerskin foot nips.” ‘Then they had nothing for some 
days but a spoonful of glycerine. When that was finished, they tried 
infusion of willow-leaves, The last mention of food is under date 
October 15: “ breakfast, willow tea and two old boots.” Still the 
record is faithfully kept for another fifteen days of agony, though 
there is little to note beyond the deaths of stout-hearted messmates. 
The final entry is: “ October 30, Sunday. 140th day. Boyd and 
Girtz died during night. Mr. Collins dying.” No word of complaint, 
no hint of a selfish or ungenerous thought or action on the part of any 
member of the party is to be found in all this record of long-drawn- 
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out suffering. Struggling on, as in duty bound, while strength to 
crawl was left, officers and men devoted to each other, and to their 
duty, together faced and met their deaths with the silent strength of 
brave true men. The chronicles of Arctic exploration contain nothing 
more touching than this “ plain unvarnished tale” of the commander 
of the Jeannette. The narrative of the fortunes of the rest of the 
Jeannette’s crew is continued by the editor. Two men of Dr. Long’s 
party had been sent forward on the 9th of October to seek relief. 
After sufferings almost as extreme as those of the men who stayed 
behind to die, these two did eventually come to a settlement, and were 
found by Mr. Melville, the officer who commanded the second of the 
three boats, and who had had the good luck to be driven on shore 
close to a Siberian settlement. A rapid search was at once undertaken 
by Mr. Melville, who, at the peril of his life, did all that man could do. 
But the lost party were not found until returning spring enabled him 
to renew his search with all the aid that the Russian and American 
Governments could afford. On the 23rd of March, 1882, the bodies 
were discovered half-hidden by the snow, and were decently buried on 
a neighbouring hill-top. Along with the bodies this journal and 
other papers were recovered. The search for the third boat’s crew was 
carried on for some time longer, but no trace of them has ever been 
found. 7 

After the prolonged strain upon our feelings which the “ Voyage of 
the Jeannette” demands, it is a relief to turn to another expedition, as 
successful and as unadventurous as its objects were useful though un- 
ambitious. In the “ Cruise of the Alert” Dr. Coppinger has “ endea- 
voured to give a brief account, divested as much as possible of techni- 
calities, of the principal points of interest in natural history which came 
under observation during the wanderings of a surveying ship.” As 
these wanderings extended over a period of four years (Sept. 1878 to 
Sept. 1882), and included two prolonged explorations of the little known 
islands and channels of western Patagonia and the Magellan Straits, 
besides surveys of the smaller islands and reefs in the neighbourhood 
of Tahiti, Fiji, and the N.E. coast of Australia, there was abundant 
opportunity even for an ‘‘ Amateur,” as Dr. Coppinger modestly calls 
himself, to make very valuable collections and observations. From 
time to time the specimens collected were sent home to the Admiralty, 
and handed over to the experts of the British Museum. The book 
now before us is in great part a record of the times, places, and other 
circumstances under which the various specimens were obtained, and 
is thus a valuable commentary on the collection itself. This portion 
of the book, though of least interest to the general reader, will pro- 
bably be of most lasting value. However, the general reader has 
no cause to complain, for he will find all through the book much 
interesting information about the natural features, climate, and natives 





11 “Cruise of the Alert. Four Years in Patagonian, Polynesian, and Mascarene 
Waters (1878-82).’’ By R. W. Coppinger, M.D. (Staff-Surgeon Royal Navy, 
O.M.Z.S.). London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1883. 
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of places rarely visited by scientific observers. From this point of 
view, the best part of the book is that ‘which relates to Tierra del 
Fuego. His account of the “‘ Channel tribe” of Fuegians, is of special 
interest to the anthropologist, for these people he considers, with good 
reason, “ bear away the palm as the most primitive of all the varieties 
of the human species,” not excepting the Australian aborigines. 
This account is fuller than that given by Darwin, who also described 
these people in his journal, It is difficult to imagine human beings 
in a lower stage of social evolution, or more entirely without moral 
sense, property, government or social organization. Their character, 
habits, and appearance, are as forbidding as the land in which they 
live—a region of perpetual rain and gloom—and which no doubt 
helps largely to make them what they are. The Alert quitted 
Patagonian waters in April 1880, and after visiting a few Chilian 
ports, made her way very leisurely to Tahiti, thence to Fiji and on 
to Queensland. There is an interesting account of the natives of 
Torres Straits, which, however, we cannot stop to notice, From 
Australia the expedition passed through the Eastern Archipelago to 
Singapore, afterwards visiting the Seychelles and Amirante group, 
and returning by way of Mozambique and the Cape. Not only for 
what he tells us but also for what he omits, are we bound to thank 
Dr. Coppinger. While describing very fully places little known, he 
passes lightly over those which previous travellers have already ex- 
hausted. ‘The want of maps is felt especially in trying to follow the 
Patagonian wanderings. ‘There is not only a good general index but 
also an index of natural history terms, which will be most. valuable 
to the scientific student. There are eighteen illustrations, mostly 
reproductions of photographs. 

An abridgment in one small volume of “ The Voyage of the Vega 
has now been published. It contains about half the matter of the original 
edition, and most of the illustrations, but all the old maps of northern 
Europe are, we regret to find, omitted, and the historical sketch 
of former expeditions greatly cut down. We notice that Wrangel-land, 
which in the original edition is indicated as an immense tract extending 
indefinitely towards the north, shrinks in the new edition to its proper 
insignificance as ascertained by the Jeannette expedition. 

Coming back to our own little island after following these great 
ocean-going ships round the world, we find a charming description of 
the inland seas of Norfolk’ and their inhabitants, human and other, 
from the pen of Mr. Davies. The author describes his yachting 
adventures with such piquancy and verve that we find ourselves 
mentally resolving to devote our next autumn holidays to sailing the 
Broads instead of climbing the Alps. Languid as is our interest in 
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22 «The Voyage of the Vega round Asia and Europe.” ByA. E. Nordenskiéld, 
Translated by Alex. Leslie. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

13 <¢ Norfolk Broads and Rivers; or, the Water-ways, Lagoons, and Decoys of 
East Anglia.” By G. Christopher Davies, Author of ‘‘ The Swan and her Crew.” 
London and Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 1883. 
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“the gentle craft,” we feel a quickening of the pulse as we read of pike 
thirty and even thirty-six pounds weight, to be caught in Jordan, 
and our impulse to set off at once with rod and can is checked only by 
reading that ‘“ about the exact position of Jordan there is more doubt 
than there should be, considering the limited area of the district in 
which the El Dorado of anglers lies.” In fact, to tell an inquisitive 
angler that you are going to fish in ‘‘ Jordan” is a polite way of say- 
ing, “ Ask me no questions and I'll tell you no lies.” When the 
jagd-lust of the fowler or angler is sated he will have leisure to observe 
the peculiar dreamy scenery of the Broads, and he will find that “ the 
far-reaching marsh has a beauty of its own—that of changing colour 
as the wind bows the many-tinted grasses and flowers, and the wind- 
waves and cloud-shadows sweep along; while everywhere are the 
snowy sails of yachts and the red-brown canvas of the wherries. 
Sunrises and sunsets glow with a warmth of colour that gives the 
placid lagoons an almost unearthly loveliness; while, when the sun is 
set, the mists often show lakes and islands that vanish with the dawn.” 
The life of the Broadman, as described by the author, is one of idyllic 
bliss such as rarely falls to the lot of nineteenth-century folk, in 
England at least. Congenial occupation, the excitement of sport, 
entire freedom, a healthy and happy life, these are some of the advan- 
tages of the lucky Broadman, who moors his house-boat where he 
chooses amidst the reeds and iris-flowers on the clear lagoon, untroubled 
by rent or rates or taxes. Mr. Davies has much to say about the habits 
of eels and eel-catchers. He thinks that eels are viviparous, and that 
the population question amongst them is solved by emigration to the 
sea, but admits that doubts still hang over these questions. In winter 
wild-fowl visit the Broads in great numbers, but not so much as for- 
merly. Decoying forms the subject of a most exciting chapter. A 
spirited account of a run down the coast brings this pleasant volume 
toa close. A striking feature of the book is its beautiful photo- 
gravures, etched by Messrs. Annan’s process. They have all the clear- 
ness and minute detail of photographs combined with a softness and 
warmth which the latter lack. 

There is probably a large class of English readers who would ask 
no better guide ‘* Over the Holy Land”™ than Dr. Wylie. He is not 
an explorer or a naturalist, or a scientific student of history. He is 
simply an English clergyman, who, for a half a century, as he tells us, 
has taken a lively interest in all that has been written upon Palestine, 
and at last, in the evening of life, has had the happiness for a few 
weeks or months, to see with his eyes and tread with his feet the land 
whose varied fortunes he had studied so long and ardently. Dr. Wylie 
tells us what he saw and did, much as other tourists have done a 
thousand times, only that he has brought to his task a mind better 
stored with the results of other men’s labours than the ordinary tourist 
generally possesses. In our opinion, Dr. Wylie would have done 





14 “Over the Holy land.” By the Rey. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. London: J. 
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better to content himself with describing what he saw, leaving 
“ philosophy” alone. Unfortunately he undertakes “ to expound the 
rationale or philosophy of the country in its singular adaptation for its 
great moral and spiritual ends,” and he is betrayed into arguing that 
in the fact of this natural adaptation (the size, position, and bound- 
aries of the country). ‘ We have a proof, of a very broad and con- 
clusive kind, of the divinity of that movement, in other words of the 
divinity of Christianity.” This, of course, is equivalent to saying that 
the more favourable natural circumstances are to a given spiritual 
phenomenon, the more convinced we should feel that its causes are 
supernatural! We do not share Dr. Wylie’s regret that this argu- 
ment is so seldom urged. It would be easy by means of it to prove 
the “ divinity” of almost every successful spiritual movement—Mahom- 
medanism and Mormonism included. Dr. Wylie is very enthusiastic 
about the restoration of the Jews to Palestine, and takes pains to prove 
the practicability of the idea. He assumes, however, that the Jews 
want to be “restored.” Who and where are the Jews who are 
ready to be thus operated on? The frequency of Dr. Wylie’s 
Bible quotations gives his book the character of what in our younger 
days we used to call “‘a Sunday book.” It is nevertheless pleasantly 
written from the author’s point of view, and gives a vivid enough 
picture of Palestine as he saw it. 

“Light in Lands of Darkness’”’ is a historical sketch of modern 
missionary labour in all parts of the world, old and new, by Mr. R. 
Young, with an introduction by Lord Shaftesbury. It tells us how 
the ancient religions of the Persians and Jews have been attacked, 
as well as the heathen darkness of the Eskimos and Patagonians. 
Whether Christian missionaries do more good than harm is perhaps 
a debatable question, notwithstanding Lord Shaftesbury’s assertion 
that “it is difficult to discover any arguments against them.” But 
no one can read Mr. Young’s book without a feeling of admiration 
for the bravery and devotion of the men whose labours he has 
recorded. 

The Statistics of Italian Emigration,” for the year 1882, have been 
collected and most carefully tabulated on a more complete system 
than heretofore. Lombardy, Liguria, and Venetia furnish by far the 
greatest number of emigrants, who proceed chiefly to the adjacent 
countries. The small province of Udine, with a population of five 
hundred thousand, furnished over twenty thousand emigrants in this 
year. Marseilles and Lyons absorb a large number of skilled work- 
men, while Bavaria and Hungary take field labourers. Of those who 
seek their fortune in America, the greater portion go to La Plata and 
Brazil, preferring that climate which is most like their own, while 
few, except organ-grinders, go to the United States. The answers 





% “Tight in Lands of Darkness.” By Robert Young. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1883. 

16 «Statistica della Emigrazione Italiana nel 1882.” Roma: Tipographia 
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to a circular sent to the Prefects, reveal a great unanimity of opinion 
that it is not so much abject want which forces the people to emigrate 
as the hope of bettering their fortunes. As to the effect of emigra- 
tion on wages, all agree that there has been an increase in the amount 
paid for work, but owing to a corresponding rise in prices, the 
real wages are perhaps no higher than they were formerly. 

A compact table of the causes of death” in Italy for the year 1882 
reveals some curious facts. Thus, for example, death from apoplexy 
is most frequent amongst the priesthood, the average rising as high 
as 16°16 per hundred deaths. Stone-breakers and lime-burners 
suffer from consumption to the extent of 21-98 per cent. while printers 
reach the climax, dying from the same disease to the enormous 
amount of 42°20 per hundred. Fishermen, on the other hand, suffer 
little from consumption, but very much from inflammation of the 
lungs. Beggars are by far the most healthy of all whose callings 
rank as “ professions” in these tables. 

We have received the Report’* of the Proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Benevolent Congress, which met in Milan in September, 1880. 
The majority of those taking part in the proceedings were Italian, but 
there were also present a number of gentlemen representing charitable 
institutions in France, Holland, Sweden, Spain and Switzerland. They 
were of opinion that home medical attendance was in every way pre- 
ferable to the hospital system, as it did not relieve the family of the 
patient from all the burden of taking care of him, For labourers out 
of employment “ houses of work” (case di lavoro) were recommended, 
so that temporary distress might be tided over without having recourse 
to charity pure and simple. In the case of women it was thought that 
the work should be done at home. Those charities which have for 
their object the giving of small dowries to poor but otherwise mar- 
riageable girls were utterly condemned as doing much evil in stimulat- 
ing the increase of indigent families. Créches, where the young 
children of the working-classes would be taken care of during the 
daytime when the mothers were at work, were advocated, and ladies 
were earnestly begged to give their attention to this form of charity. 
Housing the poor, and the reclaiming of liberated prisoners also 
received a share of the attention of the Congress. 

We have received the following Reports, &c., issued by the Minis- 
tero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio :—“ Statistica dell’Istruz- 
ione per l’anno scolastico 1880-81. Introduzione ;” (Roma Tipographia 
Elzeviriana, 1883); “Statistica Elettorali Politica, Elezioni Generali 
Politiche, 29 Ottobre e 5 Novembre, 1682.” (Roma: Tipographia 
Elzeviriana, 1883); “ Annali di Statistica. Serie 3a. Vol. IV. Saggio 
di Bibliographia Statistica Italiana.” (Roma : Regia Tipographia D. 
Ripamonti, 1883) ; “ Annali di Statistica. Atti del Consiglio Superiore 





17 “Statistica della cause di Morte. Morti avvenute nei comuni Capoluoghi di 
Provincia o di circondario, Anno 1882.’ Roma: Tipographia dell’ Ospizio di 
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di Statistica, Serie 8a. Vol. VII.” (Roma: Tipographia Eredi Botta, 
1883); “Indice Analitico delle Materie contenute negli Annali di 
Statistica pubblicati nel decennio 1871-81. Serie la. e 2a.” (Roma: 
Tipographia Eredi Botta, 1883); “‘ Statistica Guidizzaria degli Affari 
Penali per l’anno 1880. Confrontata con quelle degli Anni precedenti 
(Introduzione)” (Roma: Tipographia di Enrico Sinimberghi, 1883). 
We have also received a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Marriage Laws Con- 
sidered with the View of Diminishing Prostitution and Infanticide.” 
(Birmingham; Wm. Downing) ; “ Proceedings of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. Vol. XIV. 1882-3” (London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle, and Rivington, 1883); and “‘ The Colony of Tasmania. Recent 
Statistics with Map and Appendix. Also Letters from Settlers, con- 
taining useful Information for intending Emigrants.” By G. Dugald 
Buckler. (London: 1883). 

The Report of the Minister of Education (Ontario)” for the year 
1882, contains a very interesting special report upon the Kindergarten 
system and its establishment and working in St. Louis, U.S. In 1873 
the committee on teachers in St. Louis recommended, “ that one of 
the schoolrooms be set apart for one year, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining by a faithful experiment what valuable features the Kinder- 
garten may have that can be utilized in our primary schools.” Nine 
years later there were no less than 237 ladies engaged in the public 
Kindergartens of St. Louis. 

In his new volume of comparative statistics of the town of Buda- 
pest,” Herr Joseph Kérisi groups his figures in almost every conceiv- 
able combination. Amongst other inquiries he examines the connection 
between trade and religion, trade and sex, trade and nationality; the 
relative chances of achieving independence in different occupations, 
&e, &e. 
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RITISH GUIANA’ and its Indians, notwithstanding all that has 
been written about them, offer in many ways a field of varied 
interest to the traveller. New facts abundantly reward the observer 
gifted with the power to see, and blest with the leisure of record. For 
the thoroughness with which his work is done and vividness with which 
the story is written, high merit must be awarded to Mr. im Thurn’s 
book on Guiana, and the reader will rise from it with a clear conception 
alike of country, plants, animals and Indians. The first three chapters 
are a narrative of travel and description of scenery. The author 





19 ‘¢ Report of the Minister of Education (Ontario) for the year 1882, with the 
statistics of the year 1881.” Toronto: C. Blackett Robinson. 1883. 

20 «* Die Hauptstadt Budapest im Jahre 1881 : Resultati der Volksheschreibung 
und Volkszihlung vom 1 Januar, 1881.” Von Joseph Korisi, &c. &c. 

1 “ Among the Indians of Guiana, being Sketches chiefly Anthropologic from the 
Interior of British Guiana.” By Everard F. im Thurn, M.A. With 58 illustrations 
anda Map. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1883. 
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ascended the Essequibo to Bartika Grove by steamer, and thence 
travelled along the stream with Indians, and the story records incidents 
of hunting, sickness, burning wood, Indian customs, wild cattle, and the 
characteristic plants. Then the aspects of plant life claim attention ; 
and the writer observes that the forests are mainly composed of trees 
and shrubs of similar growth and foliage to our own Spanish chestnut, 
oaks, acacias and laurels, only for the most part on a larger scale, and 
mixed with many novel forms. At no time is the foliage equal to that 
of an English wood in spring or autumn, though the colour throughout 
the year is more varied than in England, except at those seasons. The 
author records many brilliant coloured masses of blossom in the forests 
of Guiana. The picture of animal life is not less vivid than the 
description of the plants. At the sixth chapter begins an account of the 
Indian tribes, the chief of which are described as to physical characters 
and habits. Then succeeds an account of their family systems and 
systems of marriage, especially among the Arawaks, where descent is 
preserved in the female line; and where an Indian lives in the house 
of his wife's father-in-law and works for him, becoming a part of his 
family. The eighth chapter describes the appearance and dress of the 
Indian and is aided by plates and woodcuts. The Indians never 
become bald, and their hair only occasionally turns light yellow. Their 
skins are fine and smooth, consequent on a habit of bathing immediately 
after every meal, though the whole tribe of Warraus never wash. The 
female Caribs, when children, have a belt of cotton two inches broad 
knitted round each ancle, and this is never removed, so that the 
muscles of the calf attain an abnormal development. Among women 
the lips become protected by a dangerous-looking row of spikes inserted 
in holes in the lower lip, though the author is unable to explain the 
object of this, kissing being unknown among Indians. Painting the 
body is in general use, the paints being mixed with oils and scented 
with resins, and put on so as to convey the idea of clothing, and 
even present the impression of a neat appearance such as we associate 
with a well-bred civilized gentleman. Among the houses are pile 
dwellings, in the swamps inhabited by the Warraus, though in forest 
regions the tribes build houses without walls, while in the cold plains 
thick clay walls are built as a protection against mountain winds. The 
social life of the Indians makes us acquainted with details of daily life 
and many exceptional circumstances, such as the habit of a father 
taking to his hammock on the birth of a child and remaining there, 
nursed by the women, and fed on water-gruel for some days. The 
Indian generally dies of dysentery or consumption brought on by 
constant exposure. In burial the body is sometimes placed in a sitting 
position, sometimes in a standing position ; fire is made over the grave, 
the good qualities of the deceased are celebrated with song, dance and 
drink, and his house is then deserted. Chapters are devoted to hunting 
and fishing ; the form of arrow varies with the kind of game. But few 
peoples devote more attention to agriculture, for though the cassava is 
the chief article of food, bananas, pumpkins, yams, water-melons, sweet 
potatoes, sugar-cane, tobacco and capsicums are planted wherever 
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there is space. Women do the chief work of cultivation, and cooking. 
Birds’ eggs are rarely eaten, though the eggs of turtles and iguanas 
are highly valued; and the Caribs are said to eat the eggs of the 
alligator. Interesting chapters describe the manufacture of pottery, 
basket work, cotton, hammocks, boats, war-clubs, musical instru- 
ments, &c., festivals and feasts, athletic sports, the Kenaima, or evil 
influence, and the peaiman or medicine man. The religion, folk-lore, 
antiquities and engraved rocks, are all excellently discussed, in language 
that is always bright. A series of subject indexes facilitates refer- 
ences to anthropology, fauna, flora and the general subject. 

The position of a Scotch minister among the Gaelic speaking people 
of the west coast is eminently favourable for the cultivation of natural 
history and antiquarian tastes ; and thus it happened that the Rev. 
Alexander Stewart,’ of Ballachulish, became the centre of inquiries 
concerning fishes, birds, and beasts, and the recipient of local traditions, 
legends, and Gaelic poems. This varied knowledge he contributed in 
a series of papers to the Inverness Courier, between 1868 and 1878; 
and they are now reprinted to the number of sixty-three, under the 
title “‘ Nether Lochaber.” It is almost needless to remark that the 
materials of the papers are mixed in subject. They succeed each vther 
in the order in which written, and without plan in the arrangement of 
the matter ; conditions which we presume are supposed by the writer 
to render a table of contents and index unnecessary. The book, how- 
ever, reflects many aspects of Nature as they are met with on the west 
coast of Scotland, and while this characteristic local colour will make 
the volume welcome north of the Tweed, there is acharm in its well- 
informed gossip that will be grateful to Englishmen who know the 
district, or who have yet to make acquaintance with its attractions. 

In the Elizabethan period literature became coloured by all the 
wonderful discoveries which travellers and adventurers had made 
known. But in nothing was this influence more constantly manifested 
than in natural history. The quaint learning shines in many an old 
voyage, and its reflection enriches the poetry of the time. So that 
although there have been several books dealing with the birds, insects, 
and other natural history matter referred to in Shakspeare, it was an 
excellent idea to bring together in one volume the animal lore of 
Shakspeare’s time ;* which besides quoting the references found in the 
writings of the dramatists, should bring before us the materials from 
which the old writers gathered ideas. Miss Phipson’s work is done 
excellently, and is a valuable contribution to literature; not that it 
aspires to any merit beyond bringing together in a systematic way the 
materials which are here well marshalled. The book begins with an 
ample list of authors and editions quoted. Next succeeds a short 





* “Nether Lochaber; the Natural History, Legends, and Folk-Lore of the 
West Highlands.” By the Rev. Alexander Stewart, F.S.A. Scot., Minister of 
the parish of Ballachulish and Ardgour. Edinburgh: William Paterson. 1883. 

3 “The Animal-Lore of Shakspeare’s Time, including Quadrupeds, Birds, 
ain, Fish and Insects.’’ By Emma Phipson. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 
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introduction which indicates how knowledge was obtained from mena- 
geries, and how ideas of animals were often coloured by biblical 
references to them ; while hunting, hawking, and field sports system- 
atized observation, and gave an exactness to language which, at the 
present day, is scarcely so well observed as in the olden time. The 
bulk of the book which follows is divided into nineteen chapters, 
arranged according to modern natural history grouping, commencing 
with the highest mammals, and noticing in succession birds, reptiles, 
fishes, insects, and lower forms of life. As might be expected, all 
the quaint metaphysical conceptions which endowed animals with the 
qualities of men are here set forth, side by side by with historical 
incidents, and superstition. Here, then, may the reader come and 
revel ; whether it be of lions, cats, or dogs, fox, or bear, walrus, or 
whale, horse, boar, deer, or camel, singing birds, or birds of sport, 
ample entertainment awaits him. And after the writer has disposed 
of the lowlier types of life, we are introduced to creations of the 
Middle Ages, where imagination has elaborated animals out of in- 
sufficient materials. The unicorn is always a welcome supporter, but 
though many curious stories are narrated of unicorns, their habits 
and modes of fighting, we do not find it recorded that the animal is 
only a landsman’s effort to draw that form of sea-horse of which the 
northern fishermen spoke, and produced the horn. Dragon, basilisk, 
griffin, sphinx, harpy, chimera, phenix, and such like curiosities are 
treated with the respect due to their remarkable habits or heraldic 
history. But this portion of the book is of the nature of a supple- 
ment, and more brief than necessary; for there are many animals 
of which we find no record, and the history of which we fain would 
learn. But although we miss an account of Siegfried’s wonderful 
dragon, which as exhibited on the German stage pours forth the 
breath from nostrils in his lower jaw, the mythical and immortal 
animals described are marvellous enough. ‘The frontispiece to the 
volume represents the mantichora. 

Mr. Grant Allen is gifted with so excellent a literary faculty that we 
cannot but desire its perfect development and devotion to the best 
work. His later writings, however, hardly realize the promise of 
earlier work, and he prefers to write for the reading many rather than the 
learning few. The present volume essentially suggests the literary man 
whose interest in science is nourished from well-known popular 
sources, and who finds evolution an inexhaustible aid in spinning the 
thread of common botanical facts into a literary fabric. “‘ Flowers 
and their Pedigrees” is an unfortunate title, for it raises hopes which 
the author is not prepared to satisfy. And the statement in the 
preface that the book is offered as a first’instalment to a functional 
companion to the “ British Flora,” would suggest an original contribu- 
tion to botany. But in no case do we learn anything beyond such 
matters as the student becomes familiar with early in his work; far 





4 “Flowers and their Pedigrees.” By Grant Allen. London: Longmans, 
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less is the story told of the steps which are known in the evolution ot 
the flowers referred to, or of the ways in which the functions of organs 
have elaborated the structures described. In truth it soon becomes 
manifest that the book is not written for scientific readers, but only 
intended for those whose interest in science will lead them no further 
than its borders; and to such, perhaps, the eight magazine articles 
here reprinted may be acceptable in their present elegant form, The 
chapters are termed, “The Daisy’s Pedigree,” “The Romance of a 
Wayside Weed,” which describes the distribution of the wood spurge, 
‘ Strawberries,” “ Cleavers,” “The Origin of Wheat,” “A Mountain 
Tulip,” which deals with the distribution of the Lloydia serotina. The 
seventh section, termed ‘“‘ A Family History,” discusses the allies of our 
common English fruits; while the last article is on the Cuckoo pint or 
Arum maculatum, We cannot but remark that the form in which evolu- 
tion is here presented makes a demand on faith which is not calculated 
to develop the spirit of investigation, and might, if it were to become 
general, lead to a species of intellectual serfdom’ more degrading than 
the old theological conceptions from which evolution has set us free. 
*“‘ A Season among the Wild Flowers” is an elegantly printed little 
volume of popular papers, dealing with the elements of botany. The 
volume is professedly designed to help readers to recognize and take 
interest in the more familiar plants, as they are in flower from month 
to month. The papers commence with some account of catkin-bearing 
trees, and go through a considerable number of natural orders, 
illustrating points of structure from time to time with useful wood- 
cuts. The book concludes, as it opens, with a short poem. There is an 
index of natural orders, of genera, and of English names of plants. 
As a table-book it strikes us as being more technical than a book 
should be which appears with gilt edging and an attractive cover, and 
we are inclined to think that a systematic treatise would help the 
student better. The volume, however, as far as it goes, is seriously 
written, and exhibits a large amount of information in clear language. 
Hospitalier’s “ Modern Applications of Electricity,”’ translated and 
enlarged by Dr. Maier, is an excellently printed work, not altogether 
novel in its matter, but containing a large amount of information not 
generally available, and many illustrations reproduced from La 
Lumiere Electrique. The first volume is divided into two parts. 
Part I. covers 170 pages, and under the heading, Sources of Electri- 
city, includes four chapters on electric batteries, thermo-electric 
batteries, electric generators, and apparatus for transforming electri- 
city. The second part, also divided into four chapters, treats of 
electric lighting under the usual headings of arc lamps, electric candles, 
lighting by incandescence, and applications of electric lighting. The 





5 «A Season among the Wild Flowers.” By the Rev. Henry Wood. With 
Illustrations and Index. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1883. 

5 ‘The Modern Applications of Electricity.”’ By G. Hospitalier. Translated 
and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph,D., Science Master, Cheltenham Oollege. 
Second Edition, revised, with many additions. In two volumes, With numerous 
illustrations, London: Kegan Paul & Co, 1883. 
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volume concludes with an index and an index of inventors’ names, 
which indicates the nature of their discoveries. ‘The second volume 
is divided into three parts. Part I. treats of microphones, telephones, 
and their applications; Part II. devotes chapters to methanometers 
or apparatus for detecting explosive gas in coal mines, fire alarums, 
electric water-gauges, the electric log, and other apparatus used in 
navigation, electro-meteorological instruments, electric sorting, electro- 
metallurgy, applications of electrolysis, electro-medical appliances, 
electric etching on glass, and various other matters. Part III. deals 
with electric motors, and the transmission and the distribution of 
electric energy, but this portion is more briefly treated, comprising 
only some sixty pages. ‘This volume also concludes with an index of 
inventors’ names, The work possesses the merit of being thoroughly 
readable, and is to be commended as an excellent treatise for the 
general reader. The translator and editor has done his work care- 
fully, though occasionally the descriptions of apparatus are almost too 
brief to have the clearness which is necessary in a work of this kind. 

The Count du Moncel’s “ Electricity as a Motive Power,”’ necessarily 
covers to some extent part of the field occupied by Hospitalier’s 
“ Applications of Electricity,” but the treatment adopted by the two 
authors is somewhat dissimilar. Du Moncel’s work opens with an 
introductory chapter, setting forth the principles on which electro- 
motors are constructed, and illustrating the different kinds of magnets 
in use, and setting out the laws which govern the force thus generated. 
The book is divided into two parts, termed the first phase and the 
second phase of electro-motors, The first part commences with a 
short historical summary, and then describes the historical motors 
which were produced for the most part in the first half of the present 
century. The third chapter discusses the principles of the earlier 
inventions, which are classed as, first, electro-motors founded on the 
dynamic properties of currents ; second, electro-motors founded on the 
attraction of iron to electro-magnets, and on properties of electro- 
magnets; third, electro-motors, in which the attraction of gravity is 
used as a source of power; and, fourth, electro-chemical motors. 
All the more important forms of apparatus which admit of being thus 
classed are so far described as so make their distinctive principles 
clear. The fourth chapter describes many appliances of electro-motors, 
such as the Edison pen, Lacour’s electro-magnetic syren, and the 
electro-magnetic gyroscope. The last chapter of the first part describes 
electro-chemical engines. The second part begins by describing 
reversible magneto-electric machines, of which the chief types are 
those of Gramme and Siemens. Then follow remarks on the principles 
of the modern motors, especially with régard to the theory of the 
action of the electric current. A chapter succeeds on small modern 





7 ¢Flectricity as a Motive Power.’’ By Count du Moncel, Membre de |’ Institut 
de France, and Frank Geraldy, ingenieur des ponts et chaussées, Translated and 
edited, with additions, by C. J. Wharton, Assoc, Soc, of Tel. Engs. and Elec, 
With 118 engravings and diagrams, London: E,& F.N, Spon, 1888. 
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motors, most of which are illustrated and described, and the following 
chapter is devoted to applications of small motors, among which are elec- 
tric boats, pianos worked by Faure accumulators, apparatus for raising 
water for irrigation, postal railway, &c. Then succeeds an account of 
the earlier applications of electricity to producing motion at a distance, 
such as ploughing. The next chapter treats of the application of 
electricity for locomotion of carriages and for working electric cranes. 
An account of certain forms of electric apparatus exhibited at the Paris 
exhibition in 1881, is given with some recent applications of apparatus 
and experiments in locomotion. The concluding chapters are devoted 
to the distribution of electricity. Finally there are Notes, which. give 
Du Moncel’s views on the electric return, and some other matters 
referred to in the text. The translator has hardly edited the book so 
as to present it in the most attractive form, and though the translation 
appears to be carefully made, the language is sometimes a little wanting 
in smoothness. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has a small volume 
of 120 pages, entitled ‘‘ Optics without Mathematics” which so far 
fulfils the promise of its title as scarcely to make reference to numbers 
throughout the little primer. Presumably it is intended for very young 
children, since the language is more familiar than usual, and the method 
hardly in accordance with systematic exposition. Still the most ele- 
mentary facts of optics are intelligibly stated and the beginner may 
gather some ideas of reflection, refraction, the nature of lenses, the 
photographic camera, microscope, magic lantern, telescope, the eye, the 
solar spectrum, rainbow, spectroscope, the polariscope, and double 
refraction. The treatment is necessarily very brief, and were it not 
for the demand which no doubt exists for handbooks of this kind, we 
should have been disposed to doubt the utility of such descriptions 
without far larger series of diagrams than are introduced. 

Mr. Hamblin Smith’s experience and success in teaching has natur- 
ally led to the publication of textbooks adapted to the wants of Cam- 
bridge examinations, His introduction to the study of heat’ is now 
in the eighth edition, and is as ueful a work of its kind as could be put 
before the beginner. There is no attempt to popularize in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but a successful simplification by clear exposition and 
well-considered selection of the information. Heat lends itself to 
numerical illustrations, and hence, problems are given calculated to 
develop the student’s knowledge of his subject. An appendix contains 
some additional matter which is required from candidates for certain 
other public examinations, 

The Annual Report for 1881 on the Meteorology of India” follows the 





8 «Optics without Mathematics.’”’ By the Rev. Thomas William Webb, M.A., 
F.R.A.8., Prebendary of Hereford Cathedral. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. . 

® * An Introduction to the Study of Heat.’ By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A., of 
Gonville and Caius College. Eighth edition, London: Rivingtons. 1883. 

10 “Report on the Meteorology of India for 1881.” By Henry F. Blanford, 
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same plan as in previous years, From an interesting series of observa- 
tions on the temperature of the ground we find that with the air at 77° 
the surface of the ground has a temperature of 79° to 80°, while at a 
depth of three feet the temperature is upwards of 81°—though there 
is a slight variation at that depth with the season. The atmospheric 
temperature was above the average in the Punjab, the Indus region, 
the Konkan, the Andaman Islands and Nicobar, and below the average 
on the table land of Central India and Rajputana, in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Lower Bengal and the Burmese Peninsula, but Mr. Blanford 
remarks that in Northern and Central India, February, May and 
December were warmer than usual, while March and November were 
colder. The atmospheric pressure as usual was least in the S.E. in the 
Bay of Bengal, so that the gradient to the Andaman Islands was 
steeper than usual. Both cloud and rain were strikingly absent in 
Northern India in January and February, and butjlittle snow fell in the 
mountain region, though in the beginning of March five feet of snow 
fell at Murree, and in this month the rainfall was above the average 
in Northern India, though in September, October, November and 
December the rainfall of this region was small. The report is pre- 
pared with the same elaborate care as in former years; and we now 
look forward to the near approach of a time when these valuable 
records may be discussed and genefalized into a history of the climate 
of India. 

Of late years there has come into existence a new kind of elemen- 
tary books on science which we may class under the generic name of 
South Kensington literature. These works are sometimes skilfully 
written, but they always have an aim which points to South Kensing- 
ton as the centre of the writers’ universe. The book is, of course, to 
prepare men, women, or children for examination, not so much that 
they may master any branch of science, as that students may obtain 
a South Kensington qualification for teaching it, and still more that 
they may earn money by passing the examination so as to remunerate 
the teacher who gives them instruction, which is often almost gratuitous. 
We have lately been impressed by finding that some of the large 
institutions in London which are engaged in the great work of evening 
instruction of adults, make compulsory attendance on these examina- 
tions determine the fee which the student pays, so that we have 
reason to believe a large sum of money is spent in this way by the 
State in subsidizing a low class of instruction which might be better 
employed in founding professorships for the advancement of educa- 
tion where no fees are paid, as in some of the great continental uni- 
versities. The knowledge of fact which this system cultivates 
is not likely to improve the mental condition of students, so much 
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as the enthusiasm for certain aspects of truth which such facts repre- 
sent which professional teaching endeavours to impart, And there- 
fore we look with no great favour on additions to elementary text- 
books, such as this practical chemistry by Mr. Spencer." Yet for the 
purposes of elementary schools, where it is impossible to aim at high 
results, such a book will be found useful on account of its practical 
character. After the few introductory pages which deal with the 
general properties of the elements, the chapters are divided into a 
series of experiments, which are briefly and clearly described, so that 
the student is rendered almost independent of teaching. Hydrogen, 
oxygen, chlorine, hydrochloric acid, carbon, nitrogen, combinations 
of nitrogen and oxygen, and sulphur, are described by means of some 
two hundred experiments. The twelfth chapter, perhaps somewhat 
too briefly, treats of acids, bases,’and salts. Then succeed chapters on 
chemical calculations, with questions to be worked out in connection 
with the foregoing experiments. The fifteenth chapter exemplifies 
the conversion of volume into weight and weight into volume, and is 
similarly followed by examples which refer to the elements which 
have been discussed. The seventeenth chapter is to calculate the 
percentage composition of a compound from its formula, and this 
. follows the same plan of questions which concern the several elements. 
The next chapter is to obtain the formula of a compound from its 
percentage composition. The two following chapters are devoted to 
combinations of gases and qualitative testing for silver, lead, mercury, 
copper, iron, and calcium, A supplement gives examples of the 
notes to be made when making experiments. Answers are given to 
the questions set in connection with the several chapters, The latter 
part of the book consists of examination questions for the last eight 
years, set by the Science and Art Department, with various papers 
from the College of Preceptors, London University, and Cambridge 
local examinations. Finally, there are instructions to science teachers 
in chemistry preparing pupils for the elementary stage at South 
Kensington. 

“The Organs of Speech,”” by Professor G. H. von Meyer, of 
Ziirich, forms a new volume in the International Scientific Series, and 
is devoted to the structure and functions of the organs of speech, with 
special reference to the wants of the philologist. Hence, though a 
large part of the book is occupied with the discussion of anatomical 
and physiological questions, the treatment is somewhat different and 





4 “ Elementary Practical Chemistry and Laboratory Practice, Part I 
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Theoretical and Practical, of the Science and Art Departments.” By J, Spencer, 
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Preceptors’ Examinations, London: Joseph Boulton & Co, 
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on the whole more elaborate than in books especially devoted to anatomy 
or physiology. Every organ and structure which ministers to the 
production of vocal sounds is clearly discussed, and sometimes other 
facial organs which seem to us to have but little if any influence on 
the ordinary voice. A second chapter discusses the relations between 
the organs of speech and the formation of sound so as to elucidate the 
work done by each portion of the respiratory and vocal apparatus. 
The third and last chapter considers the formation of articulate sounds. 
The position of the mouth in the utterance of vowels is illustrated by 
diagrams, and the consonants receive that elaborate treatment which 


the circumstances of some Continental languages render necessary. /,- 
The book is the most complete treatise of its kind which we have; 


seen. Itis clearly arranged and well written, free from needless tech- 


niealities, and only seems deficient in omitting to discuss the physiolo-' 


gical influence of climate in relation to the vocal function. 
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= universally felt necessity of some reform in the present methods 

of land tenure, is directing the attention of scholars and students 
to the origins of the different systems now in vogue, as it does that of 
economists and politicians to the future. Mr. Ross’ carries his 
researches to a point behind that of Mr. Seebohm’s recent book, and 
discusses the state of our ancestors before they left their continental 
home and settled in this island. He has not, however, confined his 
studies to this early period, as several of his remarks apply to the 
Middle Ages. His method deserves great praise. Not only are copious 
extracts from the records on which he bases his treatise printed in an 
appendix, but the author gives in addition a very serviceable, though 
not, of course, a complete, list of works on the subject. The early 
life of the Germans was rather pastoral than agricultural, the change 
to the latter state being effected by means of slaves and dependent 
freemen, not much better than serfs, who, though politically free, were 
bound in servitude to their lords as debtors for the land they held, 
and the stock with which they worked it. Distribution by lot and 
intermixed holdings were usual, as we know them to have been at a 
later time in England. In the time of Cesar and Tacitus, when so 
little of the primeval forest was reclaimed, the lands of the free lords 
had no definite boundaries, and were extended as the number of 
cultivators under them increased, Some writers have affirmed that 
the land was then held collectively, but Mr. Ross inclines to the 
view that it was undivided property, not common property, As far 
as we can make out, this means that unreclaimed land was the pro- 
perty of the tribe in general, but when a settlement was effected, and 
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the forest cleared, it was allotted either permanently or in rotation. In 
the same way, several co-heirs might hold their inheritance in common, 
but on the demand of any of the number his share was divided off and 
assigned to him. Communistic holding of land—that is, a landowning 
corporation, instead of a voluntary association of landholders—did not 
come into existence, according to Mr. Ross, before the twelfth century, 
and was due to the usurpation of the rights of individual shareholders. 
“It is generally true, that wherever the control of undivided property 
is vested in a majority of the shareholders, rather than in the majority 
of shares as represented by their owners, the property becomes, sooner 
or later, the property of the community or corporation. The majority 
vote may be described as the root of communism. Most of the com- 
munism which the world has seen has been an outgrowth from it.” 
What evidences of communistic enjoyment of forest land are to be 
found, refer to communistic tenancy under a landlord, not com- 
munistic ownership, with which they have sometimes been confounded. 
Generally, the records collected by Mr. Ross show that individual 
property preceded communism, that “the German clan was based 
upon kinship, upon the principle of individual property and upon the 
principle of inheritance,” till it was broken up by various causes, and 
gave place to what is known as the feudal system. 

The distinguishing mark of the last new life of Christ is the thorough 
acquaintance possessed by the author with Jewish literature and 
customs. In this point Mr, Edersheim’s book’ far excels all previous 
works on the sume subject, at least those in English, and this is its 
chief value, for the author’s load of learning has to a certain extent 
deadened his power of historical insight. He assumes the records of 
the Evangelists to be true and inspired, and is satisfied with illustrating 
them fully from other sources, hardly attempting to produce a really 
critical biography. This, in fact, would be hardly possible to a mind 
which can “ feel that the scantiness of particulars here supplied by the 
Gospels was intended to prevent the human interest from over- 
shadowing the grand central Fact, to which alone attention was to be 
directed.” ‘That silence is itself theopneustic, of Divine breathing 
and inspiration ; it is more eloquent than any eloquence, a guarantee 
of the truthfulness of what is said.” And again: “It is not only 
profane but unhistorical to look for calculation and policy in the life of 
Jesus. Had there been such He would not have died on the Cross.” 
A preaching tone is kept up throughout, that the Gospels were written 
for our spiritual edification, not for information, and that the narrative 
often symbolizes Christ’s present work. In the account, for instance, 
of the walking on the sea. ‘‘ He would have passed them by, as He 
so often does in our case,” until ‘ His ready sympathy and comfort, in 
language which has so often, and in all ages, converted foolish fears of 
misapprehension into gladsome, thankful assurance, ‘It is I, be not 





2 “The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.’ By Alfred Edersheim, M.A., 
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afraid.’” There are people, of course, to whom writing of this kind 
is comforting, but on them probably the stores of learning will be 
thrown away. One incident only in the narrative is rejected by Mr. 
Edersheim on critical grounds. The scene of the woman taken in 
adultery is, in his view, contrary to Jewish law and Jewish decency ; 
the punishment for adultery was not stoning, but strangulation ; and 
‘that such a scene should have been enacted in the Temple presents a 
very climax of impossibilities.” The explanation of historical difficulties 
has varying success. He fails to clear up the apparent confusion of 
St. Luke about the date of Cyrenius’s census, remarking that “any 
historical mistake by St. Luke on this point is extremely difficult to 
believe.” On the other hand, the inconsistency in the Synoptists and 
the Fourth Gospel as to the use of the word “ Passover” in the 
accounts of the trial and crucifixion, is satisfactorily explained. Ac- 
cording to the Fourth Gospel, Christ’s accusers would not enter the 
Judgment Hall lest they should be defiled and be unable to eat the 
Passover, which, according to the Synoptists, had been eaten by Christ 
and His disciples the previous night. Dr. Edersheim shows that as 
the Paschal Supper was not eaten till after sunset, uncleanness during 
the day would not have been a disqualification for that ceremony, but 
that it would be for participation in the sacrifice and feast on the first 
Paschal day, to which the name Passover was equally applied. The 
Fourth Gospel is thus defended from a charge of inaccuracy in the 
knowledge displayed of Jewish customs, for one of Mr. Edersheim’s 
objects is to disprove the theory of its late Ephesian authorship. His 
view is supported by numerous arguments, small in themselves, but 
of some weight when combined, of which one of the most acute is the 
mention of the Judean institution “ friends of the bridegroom,” by 
John, as opposed to the “children of the bride chamber,” the 
Galilean phrase, which Mark puts in Christ’s mouth. The author’s 
acquaintance with Jewish manners and customs is very extensive. 
The picture of the state of society in Jerusalem is most minute 
and lifelike. Every article of dress, every kind of food, is described 
at length. The order of the sacrifices, the wearisome observances 
grafted on to the Mosaic Law by ingenious sophistry, which in- 
terfered with every detail of life; the barren discussions of the 
different schools of Rabbis; in fact, the whole setting of the story is 
presented with the greatest accuracy and care, and will always be 
of value even to those who disagree the most completely with the 
author's views as to the historical aspect of the story itself. 

Mr. Gerald Massey’ is a type of a very different class of opinions 
concerning Christ. He considers Him as purely mythical, and identifies 
Him with Horus and other sun gods. “ The Christ is a popular lay 
figure that never lived, and a lay figure of Pagan origin; a lay figure 
that was once the Ram, and afterwards the Fish; a lay figure that 
in human form was the portrait and image of a dozen different gods,” 
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His view of mythology is that Inner Africa was the birthplace of 
humanity, and that “‘ Egypt was the mouthpiece of the first articulate 
language, the oldest intelligible witness to the natural genesis of ideas, 
and the sole adequate interpreter of the primary types of thought ;” 
that “the laws, literature, and mythology of the Egyptians are a 
complete Kamite fossil formation deposited by the life of the past.” 
“ Kamite” means Hamite, doubtless. There is great virtue in a K, 
especially when it stands at the head of words like “ Kronotype” and 
“ Keres” where it has no business. The line of argument is chiefly 
philological, not such philology as will commend itself to ordinary 
scholars who know nothing of such languages as Soso, Boko, and 
Tawghi, and if they find it impossible to accept Mr. Massey’s dicta in 
their own province, how can they trust his guidance in a strange 
country? Here is a sample :— 

“ Now the ancient British name for Nottingham was 7'yoyofawy, the House 
of the Cave-dwellers, or the men who made holes in the ground. The earlier 
name of Nottingham is Snotingaham ; and swo¢ or sua¢ in Egyptian means to 
found or establish by opening the ground, which perfectly describes the begin- 
nings of the ¢roglodytes. Also the sood (caul) for the hair of the woman was 
a sign of this foundation by opening at the time of puberty.” 

As to Nottingham, it is hardly necessary to point out that when there 
are many words or names of exactly similar formation, no explanation 
can be satisfactory which will not apply, ‘mutatis mutandis, to all. 
Then the word snood is not by any means a caul. It issimply a piece 
of string. Its common use by rope-makers and fishermen is a proof 
that the word cannot have been first used as an article of feminine 
attire, or had the meaning which Mr. Massey suggests. Again, it was 
not muscles but sinews of which Hermes made his lute strings. So 
much for the accuracy of Mr. Massey’s knowledge of his own language. 
Now for a specimen of Latin etymology: ‘ The Latin ex for out of or 

Jrom; and iste for this or that, whence Existence, as that which is out 
of, is expressed by Enti or Nuti (Eg.) for Ex-istence.” Hx pede 
Herculem. 

The treatment of mythological histury is equally dogmatic and 
unsatisfactory. When it is boldly stated that “the old Sut, Sevekh, 
Satan, or Satur, the Beast of the Number 666 (Stur)” was canonized 
by the Romish Church under the name of St. Satur, surely some 
reference is due to the fact that St. Satur holds his place in the 
Calendar as a distinct historical personage—Master of the household 
to Huneric, King of the Vandals. 

_ Itis on a foundation of this kind that Mr. Massey builds his edifice. 
It is by such reasoning that he supports his theory that all mytho- 
logical and religious doctrines are primarily derived from the earliest 
perception and recognition of physiological truths: to use his own 
words, “that the profoundest mysteries were biological, and most 


sacred because sexual,” 
The title of Mr. Lillie’s new book on Buddhism‘ is a little mislead- 
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ing. His object is not so much to give English readers a biography of 
Sakya Muni, to separate the historical from the legendary, as to answer 
Dr. Rhys David’s allegations that the doctrines he taught were Atheism 
and the denial of a future existence. Mr. Lillie shows that Buddha’s 
object was, as Christ’s was afterwards, to teach a belief in a spiritual 
God, and a future state of existence depending on the spiritual state 
of the soul in this life, and to destroy priestcraft. Instead of his 
disciples denying a God, they honoured him solely because they 
believed that God spoke through him. Dr. David, he alleges, has con- 
fused original Buddhism with the doctrines of the corrupt school, 
first officially recognized by King Kaniska about 10 a.p., known 
as the Buddhism of the “ Great Vehicle” by its disciples, and by the 
adherents of the earlier school as the “Vehicle that drives to the 
Great Nowhere.” Like Christianity when it became powerful, it 
lost its purity and became a religion jof processions and pilgrimages. 
The changes introduced are shown by the interpolations made by the 
followers of Buddha Ghosa in the rule of observances, The old rule 
was “ Robes made of pieces of rag are a requisite for a priest,” to 
which has been added, “ The following exceptions are allowed, robes 
made of linen, of cotton, of silk, of wool, of hemp, or of these five 
materials together.” ‘‘ Lodging at the foot of a tree is a requsite for 
a priest ; so lodged it is good for you to strive as long as life 
shall last.” The commentary is: ‘The following exceptions are 
allowed: monasteries, large halls, houses of more than one storey, 
houses surrounded by walls, rock caves.” Some of the parables and 
stories of Sakya Muni are very beautiful, but too long to quote. 
Here are a few of the maxims: “ Religion is nothing but the faculty 
of love.” ‘There is no satisfying of lusts with a shower of gold 
pieces.” ‘Few are there amongst men who arrive at the other 
shore. Many run up and down the shore.” “He who has women 
for slaves, himself is not free.” ‘‘ That which can cause hate to cease 
in the world is not hate, but the absence of hate.” 

Out of consideration for the feelings of those people who are afraid 
of a big book, Mr. McCarthy has produced an abridged edition of 
his “ History of Our Own Times” in one small volume of about 400 
pages. As the large work was never dull, cutting it down cannot 
have been an easy matter. That there are no traces of the process 
is a sign that it has been done satisfactorily. 

Dr. Duke's’ recollections of the Campaign under Sir Frederick 
. Roberts, which followed the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his 
companions at Cabul, and finished with the battle of Candahar, are 
pleasantly and clearly told, without much attempt at fine writing. The 
general accuracy and trustworthiness are vouched for by a letter from Sir 
F. Roberts. Rough sketches of the fortifications at Sherpur, and of the 
scene of some of the engagements, materially assist the reader in under- 
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standing the narrative. The author's position as a non-combatant 
gave him a good opportunity of seeing the progress of a battle, at 
least until his services and those of his staff were called into requisi- 
tion. This is his account of the commencement of the action at 
Takt-i-Shah, a peak of 2,000 feet, which was captured by the 92nd 
Highlanders and the Guides :— 


“The first hill to be stormed, though not more than 200 feet, was exceed- 
ingly steep and trying to climb, we gard to men rem 60 rounds or more. 
The 92nd rapidly began their task. Standing behind the mountain guns, I 
eagerly watched the hills with my glasses. To the extreme right of the 
Highlanders an officer with five or six men had gained the summit. Without 
waiting for breathing time, he and his men ran eagerly along the crest of the 
hill in the direction of the Takt-i-Shah, and in the skyline I can recall him 
now, as I saw him then, his drawn sword waving from side to side and keeping 
time with the swing of his kilt. Two Gordons are on his right and two more 
on his left, and they advance in open order, each man firmly grasping his rifle 
which is held ready for the foe. Looking ahead of them a red standard, 
accompanied, as far as can be seen, by a number of Afghans who are urged 
on by an old man mounted on a pony, is rapidly coming against them, and 
the object the Highlanders are after is now clear. The old man boldly urges 
on his followers, and only fifty yards now intervene when the men with the 
standard open out and take cover behind the rocks. The Highland officer 
runs ands towards them, just a little ahead of his men, and he is evidently 
determined to capture the standard. Only thirty yards now intervene when, 
from behind a rock, I can see an Afghan slowly rise on his knee and take 
deliberate aim with his rifle. The officer appears only to look at the standard, 
and inwardly I feel inclined to shout to him; a puff of smoke issues from the 
rock, and he is suddenly struck down. He falls backward, his sword still 
grasped in his hand, and he makes an effort to rise on his elbow. Poor fellow, 
a ball has passed through his body above the kilt. My glasses drop, for the 
Afghans are rushing on him; but another officer, who continues looking on, 
afterwards told me that an Highlander stood over his fallen body and bravely 
defended it, shooting one and endeavouring to bayonet another. The Afghan 
thus attacked seized the Highlander’s rifle in his hand and for a few seconds 
a deadly struggle took place, during which he was cut down from behind and 
killed, and then the officer he had tried to save. Such was the manner in 
which Colour-Sergeant Drummond and Lieutenant Forbes, of the 92nd, met 
their death. With the naked eye the red standard and its little company 
could be seen meeting in the bravest manner. As the main body of the 92nd 
neared the summit, so heavy a fire was poured into them from their left that 
for a few seconds the Gordons hesitated. Lieutenant Dick-Cunyngham, com- 
manding the leading company, now raised his sword and called upon his men 
to follow, who dashed over the crest, and in another moment the hill was ours, 
while the Afghans fled in all directions.” 


A contribution to the knowledge of an older period of Indian 
history has been made by Mr. Keene,’ who has compiled from the 
official “Narratives,” furnished to the Government of the North 
Western Provinces by the collectors and commissioners at the time 
of the Mutiny, an account of how some districts were successfully 
defended by extemporized leaders, whose ordinary professional duties 
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were of a purely civil character. One thing at least is clear from this 
record, that however it may be thought advisable to entrust judicial 
functions to Asiatics, the executive and administrative functions of 
the District officers must be reserved for Europeans, until at least the 
native population is gradually educated to govern itself under our 
rule, and to associate peace and order with our administration. Many 
civilians had for atime to undertake military duties. At Meerut, 
Mr. Wallace Dunlop organized a volunteer force, composed of civil 
servants and soldiers with a few faithful natives, under 150 all told, 
which not only kept order in the villages round and prevented crime, 
but for a crowning exploit, defeated the redoubtable Sah Mal, with 
3,500 men. At Mainpuri, Mr. John Power, “The Indian Brum- 
mell,” defended his station with the active help of a few English 
soldiers and the passive help of the records, which were piled up 
behind the parapet. Mr. Power had reason to complain of what he 
thought the pedantic and troublesome rules for the maintenance of 
records, and revenged himself by stating in his report the use to 
which they had been put, adding, “That a good stout Khanajangi 
misl (report of an affray case) prepared after the Court’s latest rules, 
and thickened with false evidence, is an excellent article of defence, 
and has, by experiment, been found to be bullet proof.” The civil 
officers also had considerable influence in stopping the wholesale 
executions in which military men and some civilians, who had never 
before acted in a judicial capacity, were far too prone to indulge. 
“ They were the tribunes of the people,” said one District officer, who 
was instrumental in saving from punishment a village which had 
protected Christian women, “and had to bear the opprobrium of 
supporting those whom they deemed innocent against their country- 
men roused to madness.” ‘Two points are insisted upon by Mr. Keene 
in his preface, one is the danger of keeping any class of the population 
in ignorance, for the outbreak would never have occurred if the 
Sepoys had been better educated ; and the other is that, ‘‘if India is 
to be made prosperous, it must be by a combination of native merit, 
with European direction and control.” 

“In the Company’s Service” is a reminiscence of the same period. 
The scene opens with the Indian College at Addiscombe, once the 
residence of Lord Liverpool, and now remembered in the neighbour- 
hood by the names of Indian generals, which are given to the roads 
formed on its site. The pupils to whom we are introduced at “‘ Mother 
Rose’s Cottage,” in due time go to the East and meet again at a 
station, where the Sepoys mutiny and kill one of their officers, but 
which is saved from further horrors by the prowess of one of the 
chief characters. For this the author deserves sincere thanks. Nana 
Sahib and the Well at Cawnpore are not pleasant subjects for a story, 
and on opening the book we feared we should have them served up 
again with a new dressing. How far the story is founded on fact 
does not appear, or whether “ Chotapoor” is a real place or not. The 
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author has no scruple in exposing the faults of his own countrymen. 
The want of sympathy for the native soldiers, and ignorance of their 
customs and language displayed by some of the military men whom 
he depicts, explain one of the causes of the outbreak. 

Our present and future position in India is discussed also by Pro- 
fessor Seeley® in a course of lectures on our Colonies—not colonial 
possessions—for he insists over and over again that a colony must not 
be considered as the property of the State, as something that ought to 
bring in a profit, but as a part of it ; that what is called the English 
Empire is not properly an empire at all, but a widely dispersed 
nation. 

* As soon as distance is abolished by science, as soon as it is proved by the 
examples of the United States and Russia that political union over vast areas 
has begun to be possible, so soon Greater Britain starts up, not only a reality, 
but a robust reality. It will belong to the stronger class of political unions. 
If it will not be stronger than the United States, we may say with confidence 
that it will be far stronger than the great conglomeration of Slavs, Germans, 
Turcomans, and Armenians, of Greek Christians, Catholics, Protestants, Mus- 
sulmans, and Buddhists which we call Russia.” 


As to India, the Professor justifies our position there, on the ground 
that our conquest of the country was not a confiscation or taking 
possession of the land; that we do not even exact a tribute from the 
people, as, for instance, the Sultan of Turkey does from Egypt,, but 
merely a tax to meet the expenses of government and defence, as from 
the subjects of the Queen at home; that the people have been for 
many centuries accustomed to foreign rule, and ours is better than 
what preceded it. As to the future, mutinies and partial disaffections 
will always be put down, like the mutiny of 1857, by that portion of 
the population which remains loyal. But if the feeling of nationality 
ever springs up in India, ‘“‘the moment a mutiny is but threatened, 
which shall be no mere mutiny, but the expression of a universal 
feeling of nationality, at that moment all hope is at an end, as all 
desire ought to be at an end, of preserving our empire.” 

The English rule in the East is defended also by Arminius Vambery,' 
in a chapter at the end of his autobiography. He acknowledges the 
greater power of assimilating barbarous Asiatics possessed by Russia, 
from similarities in modes of thinking and acting, but sums up by 
saying that “ Russia conquers in order to Russianize and to absorb all 
the various nationalities in the large body of the Russian people, 
whilst England conquers in order to civilize, to give the unhappy 
nations in Asia for a while an education, and to let them afterwards 
loose, matured in liberal institutions, able to take care of themselves.” 
But his politics and speculations are not the best part of his book, and 
quite subordinate to ,his travels. He must have been a wonderful 
linguist as a boy. Apprenticed at twelve years old to a dressmaker, 





® “The Expansion of England.” Two Courses of Lectures. By J. R. Seeley, 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 
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he left that occupation on his own responsibility, to become tutor to 
a publican’s son, saved up eight florins, and with that sum went off 
to school at Pressburg. His holidays he spent in walking tours, 
though he was lame, trusting to his Latin and his politeness to get 
quarters at the houses of the clergy. After learning most of the 
European languages by the time he was twenty, he turned his attention 
to the East and went to Constantinople, where he achieved some 
success as a tutor. The way in which he made his knowledge of 
languages serve him was very ingenious. On the steamer going to 
Constantinople, cold and hungry, in a storm of rain,— 


“T longingly looked at the open space close by the deck reserved for the 
promenading of first-class passengers, where I observed, in the darkness of 
the night, a man hurrying to and fro. I had at first thoughts of entermg 
into a conversation with him, but my courage to do so failing me, I hit upon 
another expedient to attract his attention. I commenced declaiming, in the 
midst of the violent storm, one of the epic poems I knew by heart. My choice 
fell on Voltaire’s ‘ Henriade’— 


‘Je chante le héros qui régna sur la France 
Et par droit de conquéte et par droit de naissance.’ 


And having roared with a good will into the darkness of the night several 
verses, I had the satisfaction of seeing the much-envied, first-class pee 
stop near a crowd of Turks in a listening attitude, and after a while he joined 
me and began a conversation with me,” 


The stranger turned out to be a Belgian Secretary of Legation, who 
was of considerable use to the penniless young traveller. The cele- 
brated journey to Khiva and Bokhara and Herat, was accom- 
plished in the disguise of a Dervish. It is almost incredible that 
he should not have been detected, but his coolness and readiness of 
resource were extraordinary. One narrow escape he had. At 
Herat he went to see the reigning prince, Yakub Khan, whom he 
found in a crowded hall. 


“As became my position as a Dervish, I entered with the customary saluta- 
tion, and exciting no sort of comment by it, I went up straight to the prince, 
seating myself between him and the Vizier, after having pushed aside the latter, 
a stout Afghan, to make room for me. There was a general laugh at this inter- 
mezzo, but I kept my countenance and immediately raised my hand to recite 
the customary prayer. The prince looked at me fixedly during the prayer. I 
observed an expression of surprise and hesitation stealing over his face, and 
after I had said ‘Amen’ and the whole company, smoothing their beards, re- 
sponded to it, he jumped from his chair, and pointing at me with his:finger, he 
exclaimed, laughing, and yet half astonished, ‘I swear by God thou art an 
Englishman.’ A loud burst of laughter followed the original remark of the 
young prince ; but he, in no wise disconcerted, approached, stood up in front 
of me, and then clapping his hands like a child who had guessed right at some- 
thing, he added, ‘ Let me be thy victim! Confess thou art an Ingiliz in dis- 
guise.’ But I now pretended to act as if the joke had been carried too far for 
my forbearance, and said ‘ Sahid mekum. Stop this; dost thou not know the 
proverb—He who even in fun takes a true believer to be an unbeliever becomes 
one himself? Give me rather something for my /atiha that I may continue my 
journey.’ My grave looks and the citation made by me somewhat perplexed the 
young prince, and sitting down again, half ashamed of himself, he excused him- 
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self by saying that he had never seen a Dervish from Bokbara with such 
features.” 

And seeing the passport he was sutisfied. The privations and hardships 
of the journey were extreme, to say nothing of the danger, for part 
of the route lay through the land of the Turcomans, who make a 
living by capturing slaves. The Shah’s Court photographer, for 
instance, who was taken prisoner in a battle, cost 10,000 ducats to 
ransom. Some of the incidents he saw there are too horrible to 
mention. It is amusing to find that in England he was at one time looked 
upon as a second Psalmanazar, the perfection of his Persian and 
Turkish conversation causing people to doubt that he was a European 
at all. 

The education question is exercising the minds of the people in the 
far-off colony of British Guyana,” as it is in the home country. The 
missionaries are asserting the necessity of compulsory and undenomi- 
national education, while the governor has passed an ordinance abolishing 
the former Board of Education, which did not do its work satisfactorily, 
and vesting in the governor and court of policy the power to make 
rules for the grant of government aid to the primary schools. There 
will be given in future a fixed minimum allowance of four dollars a 
head, with the chance of earning a similar sum according to the suc- 
cess of the teachers in producing results. The population, consisting 
principally of Creole blacks, Indian coolies, and Chinese coolies, is at 
a very low stage of morality, and the different religious observances 
are constantly the source of disorder and riot. The Mohammedan 
coolies keep the anniversary of the death of Hassan and Hosein by a 
procession locally called a “ tazzia,” at which passing Englishmen are 
frequently assaulted and even sometimes nearly murdered. Among 
the Hindoo coolies, the practice of infant marriages constantly leads, 
according to Mr. Bronkhurst, to ill-treatment of the wife, to adultery 
and murder. The Christian Creoles, though not so prone to crimes of 
violence, are not much better in morals. 


“There was a ream in a village near Mahaica not long ago at 
e 


which everybody was so drunk before the clergyman arrived, that he had some 
difficulty in getting the party into anything like order, and in singling out the 
bride and bridegroom ; and after all his trouble, when the ceremony was ended, 
it turned out that he had married the wrong woman. ‘ Don’t fret, Passon, 
don’t fret; no ’casion for vex,’ said the accommodating husband, ‘ this wan sa 
do —_ , 

“There was a marri arty at Plaisance some time ago, and a very merry 
marriage party, but 2 ote the bride had to i and the Rar emeted 
found, a few minutes later, that he could attend to both the registration 
matters at the same time.” 


No wonder it is difficult to get ideas of religion and morality into 


people’s heads, when it is done in this way: ‘ The preacher uttered 
the sentence in as simple language as possible ; a leader repeated it in 
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talkee-talkee Dutch; the congregation then repeated it after the leader 
to show that they caught the idea.” Christianity and drink seem to 
be connected in the minds of the natives as they are in India. 
Every one has heard of the Indian servant who answered his new 
master’s question as to what religion he belonged to by saying, “ Same 
religion as Sahib. Drink brandy, sar.” Here is a parallel case from 
Guyana :— 

“‘ Not very long ago a State-paid clergyman found himself one Sunday after- 
noon in the Bas. of a planter hiend of his, where he met some other friends. 
Soon a discussion on religious topics was begun, and it became very animated 
aud somewhat scientific, one of the parties to the controversy being a local 
scientist of some mark. When it became necessary to clinch an argument by 
a reference to a standard authority, the servant was called and told to go 
upstairs and fetch the ‘ Evidences of Christianity’ ; she would find it lying on 
the shelf. The girl went, and came back immediately, carrying a double 
flask of gin. The servant was evidently a reader of missionary literature, and 
had, with Mr. Russell, come to believe that gin and true religion are closely 
allied, the presence of the former being inseparable from the latter, and one of 
its least mistakable evidences.” 

Our readers will see from these samples that Mr. Bronkhurst’s book 
is decidedly above the average of missionary literature in humour. 

‘“‘ The old order changeth, giving place to new,” and the solution of 
the problem of free education which Jean Baptiste de la Salle” found 
workable in the seventeenth century, will never be practicable again. 
Holding a stall in the Cathedral at Rheims, he noticed that though 
there were plenty of schools provided by the Church and by private 
endowments, there was a great scarcity of masters, especially for 
primary schools. From receiving schoolmasters in his house to train, 
he gradually went on from step to step till he founded the institute of 
the “Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes,” resigning first his canonry and 
then his private fortune, in order to comply the more fully with the 
rules of his society. These rules embraced vows of poverty, obedience 
and chastity, for the purpose of giving gratuitous instruction to children, 
and the founder had the gift of imparting his own enthusiasm and self- 

denying spirit of work to his followers. The weak point in his rule 
was that no time appears to have been available for private study, except 
examination of conscience and the catechism. It is difficult to see how 
the teachers can have kept themselves at a proper standard of intelli- 
gence and elasticity of mind, with so little leisure time. Mrs. Wilson 
says, however, that their “‘scholars when allowed to compete with 
others carry all before them not only in examinations in elementary 
knowledge, but also in the higher branches of education,” exclusive of 
Latin, which the brothers were not permitted to learn, to make it im- 
possible for them to become priests. The priesthood was besides 
specifically forbidden. Neither was a priest admitted into the Order, 
nor was a brother allowed to be ordained. Their teaching was of 
course Christian, but exclusive of about half an hour occupied by 
taking the children to church, there was only half an hour a day taken 
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for purely religious instruction. This lay character, and the undoubted 
good they did in France, at first exempted them from the decree of 
the National Assembly in 1790, by which religious orders were sup- 
pressed, but two years later, when some of Voltaire’s disciples had 
Jearned to look on the education of the poor as an evil, they were 
included in the edict, and some of the brothers suffered by the guil- 
lotine. The superior, who had been in prison eighteen months, was 
released at Robespierre’s death, but the community did not revive 
until Napoleon was petitioned from all quarters to allow them to resume 
their work. Snbsequently night-schools, commercial schools, indus- 
trial schools, and clubs for young men, with lectures and libraries, were 
started, and in the Franco-German war the society added the care of 
the wounded to their other duties. All these services to the State have 
not saved them from persecution by the anti-clerical party, who “‘ have 
driven them from their schools, have withdrawn from them all public 
support,” but without success, according to Mrs. Wilson, for all classes 
are contributing to start them again, and the workmen prefer their 
schools to others. 

Major General Porter has brought out a new and revised edition of 
his “ History of the Knights Hospitallers,”” moderating a little his 
“high falutin” style, but still sometimes carried away by enthusiasm 
(of which the contagion is conveyed to his readers) for the gallant 
deeds and chivalrous conduct of the members of the Order, to which 
he himself belongs. The history of the sieges of Rhodes is told with 
great spirit. The biographical sketches of the English members are of 
great value, as giving information which explains and supplements 
scattered notices of occurrences in our English records. The history 
of the revival of the English /angue is curious, and shows that the 
present society has more claim to represent the original Order in 
England than is popularly supposed—no doubt a much stronger/ claim 
than modern Freemasons have to assert their connection with medieval 
guilds. In France the Order was not suppressed till 1792, so that 
when revived by Pius the Seventh’s Bull in 1814, there were bond fide 
knights to carry on the succession, but the last brethren of the English 
langue had died at Malta in the sixteenth century. The revival was, 
however, formally accomplished by consent of the French and Spanish 
langues, and the statutes are observed, with the modifications necessary 
for Anglicanism. Military duties are, of course, in abeyance, and the 
whole attention of the Order is devoted to the original duties with 
which the order started at Jerusalem—the care of the sick and poor. 
Part of the old priory at Clerkenwell, familiar to many as the place 
whence “Sylvanus Urban” issued the Gentleman’s Magazine, has 
been purchased and fitted up as a chancery and domicile for the 
Order, and they have started a hospital in the oldest of their homes— 
Jerusalem. 

Professor Church’s new book is as interesting as its predecessors, 
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—which is saying a great deal—and even more useful. “ Stories from 
Homer and Herodotus” are, after all, only a substitute for the originals 
with those children who are not yet learning Greek, and are not much 
use to those who are. But here is a book which will give quite a new 
character to the school study of Cicero."* Speeches are not a favourite 
reading for boys. Livy is much more to the taste of most of them. 
And the historical framework which they get up from Roman history, or 
which is supplied by their masters, is but a lifeless skeleton. Professor 
Church clothes it with flesh, and makes it live. The copy now before 
us was picked up casually by a girl of sixteen, who is just beginning 
the Catiline speeches at school, and after reading a few pages, she 
made up her mind that she must have one of her own, in preference 
to any other new book, though she disapproved of the author’s view 
of Catiline’s character, having herself just read Professor Beesley’s 
whitewashing of him. The illustrations are hardly as satisfactory as 
those in some other volumes of the series. The selection is good, 
being portrait busts and statues, but the process employed gives a 
look of roughness to the stone, which is disagreeable and not true, as 
most of the originals are no doubt marble, and though discoloured, 
have not quite lost their surface. 

The eccentricities of old Scotch law are fearful and wonderful.” 
The technical terms are enough “ to make Quintilian stare and gasp.” 
To “desert the diet” means to dismiss the case. “ Taking up dittay” 
is collecting evidence. ‘‘ A letter of Slaines” is a document purporting 
that a murderer has paid compensation to his victim’s relations, in 
consideration whereof they have abandoned all malice, rancour, 
grudge, hatred, envy of heart, and all occasions of actions, civil and 
criminal, and agreed to receive him in such amity, friendship, and 
hearty kindness as if the crime had never been committed. Then the 
style of proceeding was worse than the language. Juries, from the 
time of Charles II. till 1728, could only give a verdict of “ proven” 
or “not proven”—that is, whether the accused had done what he was 
charged with—but could say nothing as to his guilt or innocence. 
In cases of murder or theft, this perhaps was of little consequence, 
but in political trials it was very easy to convict a man of treason or 
sedition if ail the prosecution had to do was to prove that the accused 
had used certain words or written a certain letter, leaving it to a judge 
appointed by the Crown to decide whether the act amounted to treason 
or not. Then there was a process called “a protest for wilful error,” 
which subjected the jury to a trial before an “ Assize of Error.” The 
jurors, if convicted of giving a wrong verdict, were liablé to a year’s 
imprisonment and the loss of all their personal property. There has 
been enough bullying of juries in bad times in England, but such an 
elaborate means of destroying their independence has luckily never 
been used in the South. The Stuart times of course were the worst. 
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When the six ministers were tried in 1606 for holding a general 
assembly against the King’s order, the justice-clerk was actually sent 
with the jury when they withdrew to consider their verdict, and 
though a majority had made up their minds to acquit, they were 
threatened till they did as they were told. The Privy Council, till its 
abolition in 1708 by the Act of Union, had heen the chosen instru- 
ment of tyranny and intolerance, and the Lord Advocate too often 
their instrument. As there was no law (till 1701) to compel the Lord 
Advocate to proceed with a prosecution within a given time, a person 
might be kept in prison for an indefinite period on a mere frivolous 
accusation. Torture, which had never been legal in England as a 
means of extorting a confession, was only abolished in Scotland in 
1709, and had been freely used not more than twenty years before. 
Coming down to later times, these horrors diminish, but even at the 
trial of McKinlay for treason in 1816, the means employed for getting 
evidence were very questionable, though they defeated the object in 
view. The accused was a Glasgow weaver, member of a Radical 
Association. The witnesses against him were locked up in the castle 
and well primed. But at the trial, the one on whose evidence most 
reliance was placed, when asked, as usual, “‘ Has any one given you 
a reward or promise of reward for being a witness?” replied in the 
affirmative, and pointed to the Advocate Depute. Naturally the 
result was that the Crown gave up the prosecution. Among other 
legal curiosities, Mr. Omond tells the story of the Douglas case, which 
excited as much interest as the Tichborne trial in more recent times, 
the mob sympathizing with the claimantin both cases. In Edinburgh 
they went so far as to break the windows of the judges who had given 
their opinion against Mr, Douglas. The biographical part of the work 
is well put together, but it is the legal and political history which gives 
the work its value. 

In these days of detailed personal biographies, it is something new 
to come across a monograph taking a wide view of a man’s relations 
to his generation and his country. Herr Brosch” leaves personal 
details entirely on one side and attempts an estimate of Bolingbroke 
as ‘‘a child of his times, a product of the party strife from which he 
had arisen, and upon which he reacted.” He has examined the 
soil in which his life struck root, and found a luxuriant growth; he 
has followed through its manifestations the creative or destructive 
power which Bolingbroke exercised over the history of England and 
the traces of which still remain. Herr Brosch does not come forward 
as a whitewasher of Bolingbroke’s character ; on the contrary, he very 
emphatically holds the moral obliquity of Bolingbroke’s conduct and 
character to be exceptional and indefensible. Though far from having 
made any discoveries such as those disclosed in the Berwick Papers, 
and without adding anything positively new to our knowledge, Herr 
Brosch has gone to work very conscientiously. He has not only 
carefully examined secondary authorities, but gone to primary sources 
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and examined the despatches of the Venetian ambassadors preserved 
in the archives of Venice and quotes freely from them. He regrets 
that Herr C. von Noorden’s recent “History of Europe in the 
Eighteenth Century” was not published in time for him to make use 
of it: we should have expected that he would also have made some 
reference to Mr. Lecky’s “History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century.” His book, however, is an admirable essay, written in a 
clear, nervous style, and rapidly engages the attention. It is a short 
book totreat the first half of the eighteenth century in, and itis no advan- 
tage to Herr Brosch to have Mr. Lecky in the field. Still the great work 
of the latter does not entirely overshadow the smaller book. Perhaps 
it would have been better to leave the Whigs and Tories to the general 
historian, and to have confined the attention more to Bolingbroke ; 
there is, in fact, much more said about the relations of Whigs and 
Tories than about Bolingbroke. Most readers, we fear, will turn to the 
chapter on “ Bolingbroke as a writer” and trust to Mr. Lecky for the 
rest, and this chapter is the best written and most to the point. The 
book is written for a German public, of course, and these strictures do 
not apply in their case. It has long ceased to be a subject of wonder 
that Germans should be writing the history of our country in the 
accurate and appreciative style of Herr Brosch. It is no small 
advantage to have a rapid and -comprehensive view of a rather 
bewildering period in which it is not always easy to bear in mind 
the sequence of events unless they are grouped round some master 
character like Bolingbroke. He was indeed the typical statesman and 
philosopher of his times, as Pope was the typical poet. Other states- 
men were held back by prudence or keener practical insight, but by 
no higher motives. We have little but contempt for the moral 
standpoint of the contemporaries of Bolingbroke and Pope, only in their 
case we rise to admiration of their exceptional qualities and powers. 
The “Essay on Man” is still read. It is a pity that Bolingbroke’s 
“Letters on History” are not, at least, equally well known. 

Most people are tired by this time of hearing the name of Luther, 
what with sermons and pamphlets and exhibitions and all the other 
paraphernalia of a tercentenary. So, as Professor Kistlin’s large 
work, which came out in 1875, is so well known, we will not worry 
our readers by criticizing or discussing the new English translation 
of his abridgement of his own work.” It is for “popular reading”—that 
is, it has neither references nor index, but to compensate for this 
deficiency, the illustrations are fairly well executed—facsimiles of 
well-known portraits and engravings—and there are plenty of them. 
The bearded portrait of Luther in the dress of an Austin canon, 
engraved in Lauterbach’s “Historia Monastica,” does not find a place 
among them—#§in fact it does not seem to be generally known. 
No copy of it was exhibited in the collection in the King’s library at 
the British Museum, nor has any portrait a beard, except that by 
Cranach, taken when Luther was atthe Wartburg. We see that Dr. 
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Kistlin adheres to the traditional words used by Luther at the Diet 
of Worms, “Hie stehe ich, ich kann nicht anders,” against the 
opinion of Dr. Karl Pearson and other critical historians. They 
occur in no contemporary account of the Diet except that published 
by himself, which in other details is not very trustworthy. The 
book is much pleasanter to read than translations from German 
very often are. 

No one can approach the life of Goethe without emotion,”* For what- 
ever there may be to admire, or whatever there may be to despise in 
it, the reader knows that he will find much that is common between 
himself and Goethe. “ VoilA un homme,” said Napoleon, when 
brought face to face with him : every one will endorse the Emperor’s 
estimate. Goethe was a man emphatically, falling into many errors, 
perhaps, the victim of many illusions in the course of his life no doubt, 
and often failing, even with the most conscientious efforts, in the 
attainment of truth; but still a man in his genuineness of character 
and in his love of truth, as distinguished from Carlyle’s simulacrum— 
the seeker after vain shadows, the follower of vain ambitions. Hamlet 
is in many respects his prototype, and Hamlet is his favourite character. 
They are both throughout their careers intensely preoccupied with 
speculation, and to this preoccupation is to be traced behaviour which 
would otherwise appear inexplicable. To this rather than to any want 
of delicacy and tact is due Goethe’s final letter to Charlotte von Stein, 
in which he treats the very natural jealousy of a rejected lover as an 
effect of hypochondria, subinduced by the imbibing of strong coffee. 
He imagines every, one to be as preoccupied with speculation as him- 
self: on any other hypothesis his letter is the most heartless and 
insulting that ever man wrote to injured woman. The same reason 
may be assigned for his sending a copy of Gétz to Frederike: “it may 
be some consolation to her to see that the faithless lover gets poisoned !” 
In his grave and dignified reply to the Countess von Stolberg, who 
had conjured him on his rising from a sick bed “ to turn his heart and 
his gaze to eternal things, and to make good, ere too late, the harm 
that his writings had done to the souls of others,” it will be seen that 
this is the keynote of his character. “All my life I have meant 
honest!y towards myself and others; and in all my earthly action I 
have looked to the highest, . . . . You and yours have done the same. 
In the kingdoms of our Father are many provinces . . . . and there 
will be provision for us both yonder.” Guided by this principle of 
“ honesty of purpose,” his errors, though bringing in their train their 
inevitable Nemesis of suffering, he nevertheless learnt to turn to profit, 
because he was always preoccupied with “ the highest.” Left without . 
any guidance, at a very early age he schooled himself in the habit of 
introspection, of testing others, of scrutinizing everything—in a word, 
in the habit of scepticism, forgetting the fact, or rather disregarding 
the instinct which tells us that some of our most delicate feelings will 
not bear scrutiny, and that no attempt at an analysis of them can avail 


18 «* Life of Goethe.” By Henrich Diintzer. Translated by T. W. Lyster. Two 
vols, London: Macmillan & Co, 








anything. But Goethe learnt this very late: he was sixty before he 
wrote the “ Elective Affinities,” and promulgated his doctrine of re- 
nunciation and of loyalty to the highest instincts, Before arriving at this 
noble doctrine, he himself passed through a sad and, in some respects, 
ignoble experience. He was constantly testing the effect of the charm 
of one girl after another upon his heart, wondering how intense the 
feeling would grow and how long it would last. When he first saw a 
portrait of Charlotte von Stein, he obtained possession of it, and wrote 
under it, “It would be a glorious spectacle to see how the world 
mirrors itself in this soul ;” and this was the kind of speculation he 
entered upon with every girl that he met. Hence Herr Diintzer is 
chiefly engaged with a chronicle of his endless amours; and in his 
works Goethe himself is chiefly occupied with similar speculations— 
his works are a reflection of his actual life. All through these 
“* affairs of the heart,” Goethe was haunted by the theoretical convic- 
tion that they must be made subordinate to his intellectual develop- 
ment—in fact that they were necessary for his intellectual growth and 
general evolution; and as he grew out of them, and they served the 
purpose which the nature of things ordained them for, these temporary 
convictions fell in the background and were forgotten, He never 
entered upon a flirtation, an amour, or a grand passion without re- 
flecting that it could not be permanent: the nature of the human 
being is to evolve itself, and no feelings can in their nature persist. 
At times, however, he suspects that these connections do not result in 
unalloyed good either to himself or to the other subject of experiment. 
On the contrary, he frequently discovers, and especially in the case of 
Frederike Brion, that he has aroused claims and desires which he 
cannot satisfy and which he never intended to satisfy. Probably the 
only reason why he only left one broken heart behind him—Frederike’s 
—was that only in her case did he have to do with a perfectly guile- 
less and pure-minded girl. Goethe has been called an experimentalist 
in love, and with perfect truth. In all his actions towards these 
various women he “ meant honestly to himself and to them”—that is, 
they helped him on in his mental development: it was a strange injustice 
in Nature if they did not receive a like benefit! Hence, although at 
times of deep emotional excitement he distrusted his theory and felt 
supremely wretched, still, with a horrible perversity, his evil theory 
in the end obtains the victory over his better instincts; and at the age 
of twenty-six, after surviving the “renunciation” of Frederike and 
many other loves which followed, he writes in his calm moments that 
he finds himself “ quite content with the past, and full of hope for the 
future.” And this towards the close of a long affair with Lili 
Schénemann, who is his “angel” and “sweet love,” and everything 
that Frederike formerly was. Yet, no sooner does he get his wish and 
is betrothed to Lili, than he “feels the fetters of her love on his 
genius,” and longs for freedom again. He “‘ renounced” the happiness 
of loving Frederike because her lack of external culture made him 
fear that she might not be a credit to him in his “ dignified Frankfurt 
home.” This time he renounces Lili because, with all her external 
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accomplishments and warm affection, she lacked that “ fire of passion,” 
as Herr Diintzer calls it, “which his soul craved.” In short, he 
grew out of his passion for her. There is no need to say more to 
prove that, with his honest intentions, Goethe deceived himself, and 
acted invariably with the most astonishing selfishness, It seems to be 
the curse of the speculative philosophic temperament that it never 
loses itself in passion. Where any ordinary man would have lost 
himself in love for Frederike, and found his life’s happiness in her 
gentle, guileless nature, Goethe was analysing his complex feelings, 
and speculating on the effect which he supposed her rustic upbringing 
would have on his circle of friends. In his domestic relations Goethe 
was no hero, any more than his greatest admirer Carlyle. It is his 
unswerving loyalty to his highest intellectual aspirations and his high 
perception of the artistic and beautiful, which commands our esteem. 
We may admit, too, that in his loves, which were so frequently foolish, 
there is also a not ignoble side. With the poet’s eye, he discovers 
that great marvel of the meanest natures, which all the Christianity of 
many lesser minds still leaves them blind to, that there is an immortal 
soul in every human creature. And with the poet’s sensitiveness he 
vibrates to it wherever and whenever he meets it, and by the power of 
sympathy brings out all that is best in every one with whom he comes 
into contact. Only this steadfast loyalty to his highest conscious 
purposes could enable him at the age of finally settling down into the 
groove of life, at thirty-one, to write thus with the calmest content— 
“T have all that a man can desire, a life in which there is daily 
exercise of my powers, and in which I grow daily; and at this time I 
am healthy, free from passion, free from entanglement, free from dark 
ill-understood workings, like one of God’s Beloved, half whose life is 
spent, who hopes from pain that is over many a good in the time to 
come, while sure also of a heart tested to meet the pain to come.” 
These observations would be out of place if they were not to 
illustrate what we have to say about Herr Diintzer’s treatment of his 
subject. Goethe’s works are treated of casually only, everything 
hangs on his love-affairs, and we have only followed Herr Diintzer in 
giving prominence to these matters. ‘There is evidence of great care 
and research in this book as in all the other well-known productions 
of Herr Diintzer on Goethe and his times. Portraits are given where 
available, the translator has appended a copious index, and the whole 
work represents an enormous amount of labour, But there is no 
literary form, no artistic grouping ; everything has been sacrificed 
for the sake of accuracy and chronological order. And, worst of 
all, the spirit in which the book has been written is one of 
indiscriminating hero-worship. The sins of ordinary mortals are no 
longer offences in his hero: Goethe can do no wrong. Herr Diintzer 
sympathetically whines whenever Goethe fails to obtain full satisfaction 
for his soul’s cravings in matters of love; and contrariwise grows 
lightsome and cheery when relating how the ‘‘ misguidit” Goethe 
enjoys a little sensual satisfaction in cohabiting with a girl in Rome. 
“Conforming to the custom of the place” Herr Diintzer puts it. 
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And when, some months after his return to Weimar, Goethe settles 
down with Christiane Vulpius ‘das arme Geschipf” (as Goethe was 
not ashamed to call her) the “ globulated weibsbild’’ (of Charlotte 
von Schiller) the Hausmamsell, or even in a moment of anger the 
Blutwurst (of Charlotte von Stein, whilom Goethe’s soul’s idol), Herr 
Diintzer positively glows at the thought of the ease and comfort and 
pleasure which his hero derives from the ‘ gutes Miidchen.” The 
result is, that if one can shut one’s eyes to the moral blindness of 
Herr Diintzer and take a cynical pleasure in his ridiculous acceptance 
of everything that his hero does, the book, in spite of its prevailing 
dulness, may be made very entertaining. It will not be read, however, 
except for purposes of reference by Goethe’s students, and it will have 
no chance of displacing Lewes’ “ Life,” which is a work of really 
artistic merit. 

A word on the translation by Mr. Lyster. He says in his preface, 
“Tn translating this book I have endeavoured to transmute and fuse 
the German sentences into English. If I have failed in places, I must 
ask the indulgence which I should now give to another, knowing as 
I do the great difficulty of resisting the influence of the foreign style.” 
We cannot extend this indulgence. A translator has no right to ask 
it. Mr. Lyster felt scarcely competent to the task, and should not 
have attempted it, for it is not done competently. We fear there are 
some actual mis-translations, and the general character approaches 
the Hans Breitmann style. The translator, however, improves as he 
goes on, and has done good work in quoting the original letters, &c., 
of Goethe in foot-notes, which Diintzer habitually embodies in indirect 
narration instead of quoting direct; and finally, as we have observed, 
the translator adds a good index. 

“‘ Memories of Seventy Years” is the title of a pleasant chatty little 
volume written by “a granddaughter of Dr. Aikin and niece of Mrs. 
Barbauld.” Dr. Priestley, Crabb Robinson, Thomas Campbell, 
Wedgwood, and Scott, and other celebrated people, appear occasion- 
ally at the family house at Stoke Newington, then a pleasant rural 
village, and even now boasting a few good old houses of the last 
century. This was, of course, when Abney Park was a park, and not 
a cemetery. A book of this kind is best judged of by a sample, so 
here is a new story of Samuel Rogers :— 

“Going one night to the gallery of the opera, which he thought the best 
place ie tele “ noticed a respectable-looking elderly man gazing at him 
very intently for some time. At last, between the acts, he left his seat, and 
placing himself in front of Mr. Rogers, said in a solemn tone, ‘ Pray, sir, is 

our name Samuel Rogers?’ Mr. Rogers, who always cherished the hope that 
bis works were popular with the lower classes, replied most graciously that it 
was. ‘Then, sir,’ said the man, ‘I should be glad to know why you have 
changed your poulterer.’ ” 
Another good story, not of Mr. Rogers, but told by him, is 


“of a sharp-witted young Genevese, who went, an entire stranger, to the head 
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of the great merchant firm of ‘Hope & Co., Amsterdam,’ and coolly asked 
him to take him into partnership, mentioning as an inducement that he was 
engaged to marry a daughter of one of the Baring family. He then went to 
Mr. Baring, and asked for the hand of his daughter, saying that he expected 
to be taken into partnership by Mr. Hope, and by this ingenious device suc- 
ceeded in both his objects.” 

Dr. Heaton, of Leeds, who died about four years ago, and whose 
memoirs have just been published,” was a link, between the old and 
new provincial life of Yorkshire. Born in 1817, the son of the 
principal bookseller in Leeds, he knew the town as a boy, when the 
country manufacturers from Gildersome and Morley and Dewsbury, 
in their corduroy breeches and brass-buttoned coats, came twice a 
week to the Cloth Hall to sell their goods; when all the corn in the 
town had to be ground at the King’s Mill; when there was no parlia- 
mentary representation and no free corporation; when everybody 
dined at two o’clock, and social invitations were for tea at six. And 
he left it a place of enormous manufactures, of rather ostentatious 
hospitality and luxury, and filled with the keenest political and public 
spirit. Politics—that is, party politics—he kept aloof from all his life, 
and deplored the provincial temper which makes the election of a man 
whose duty is to look after police and gas and sanitary affairs, depen- 
dent upon his opinion on matters of politics with which his office has 
nothing todo. The fact that everywhere now public men “are forced 
to the conclusion that it is only by associating municipal questions, 
from the choice of a parish beadle upwards, with the great questions 
of imperial policy, that a party organization can be maintained in full 
efficiency,” is strong evidence of the injurious effect produced upon 
the public character and temper by these party organizations, which 
tend to destroy all freedom of thought and independence of action, 

.and, as Dr. Heaton found more than once, to “ sacrifice the welfare of 
the town to that of the contending political armies.” Dr. Heaton was 
a living proof that this abstention from party politics does not always 
connote want of public spirit, for whether it was in the building of the 
new Town Hall, in founding the Yorkshire College of Science, in 
starting the first School-Board, or any other scheme for the benefit and 
development of the town, he was always one of the foremost in the 
work. The memoir is pleasantly written but not exciting. There 
are some characteristic sketches of north-country manners. Here is 
one :— 

“Not many years ago, a very wealthy and prosperous merchant of Leeds, 
renowned as much for his hospitality as for his riches, found to his annoyance 
one evening that he had made a slight mistake in the character of the guests 
whom he was entertaining. Two of them, instead of joining in the usual 
animated talk over the characteristics of particular vintages of port, the price 
of iron, or the gossip of the Exchange, positively insisted upon discussing a 
— so dull and void of all human interest as books. They were in the 
midst of a brisk conversation about the treasures of their respective libraries, 
when their host, whose patience was exhausted by their unseemly conduct, 





20 «A Memoir of John Deakin Heaton, M.D., of Leeds.” Edited by T. 
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interrupted them. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘did you ever see my library?’ They 
both confessed ignorance of the fact that he possessed such a thing. ‘Come 
along with me, then, gentlemen, and I’ll let you see my books! ‘The wonder 
with which they received this invitation was not lessened by the devious and 
mysterious way that led to the apartment they were thus invited to inspect. 
Their host, candlestick in hand, seemed to be taking them down to the very 
foundation of his handsome house. Suddenly he flung open a door, and 
ushered them into—a spacious wine-cellar. ‘ There, gualdinn, said he, with 
a flush of pride upon his face, as he pointed to the well-filled bins, in which 
many rare vintages were nestling snugly side by side; ‘ that’s my. library ; 
and I’d like you to know if that ain’t a long sight better than a lot of your 
fusty books.’” 

Dr. Hodgson,” of Edinburgh, was a man much of the same type—a 
public man more than a politician, but of a wider range of mind. 
He was devoted especially to all schemes which furthered education 
or freedom. He made the chair of Economic Science at Edinburgh a 
distinct success, as far as the individual students were concerned, 
though it did not satisfy his own expectations in the number of hearers 
he attracted. Dr. Hodgson had to fight the same battle as to the in- 
dependent status of professor, which Professor De Morgan had won 
years ago at the University College of London. His connection with 
the latter institution ceased at the same time as De Morgan’s, in con- 
sequence of the refusal of the Council to appoint the Rev. James 
Martineau to the Professorship of Philosophy. Both were actuated by 
their zeal for the cause of unsectarian education, which Dr. Hodgson’s 
letter to the Council asserts in the strongest terms. He ignored, how- 
ever, or perhaps did not see, the point which some who were as anxious 
for religious freedom as he, felt very strongly—that is, that the 
college was gradually becoming, in the opinion of the public, a 
Unitarian institution, and, therefore, many who had no animus against 
Unitarianism, thought it unadvisable to appoint the head of a Unitarian 
theological college to a professorship. He worked hard, too, in the 
cause of primary education, being one of the commissioners, in 1858, 
to report upon the existing schools in London. His experiences in 
this work were curious enough. Among the teachers he found— 
domestic servants out of place, discharged barmaids, outdoor paupers, 
and other equally efficient persons, and their answers to the questions 
were of the vaguest. “One old lady made a most extraordinary 
reply, after having given her address as ‘ ghon (John) Street, South- 
wark,’ and ‘ fower years,’ surmounted by the figure 4, to prevent mis- 
take as the ‘ date of the establishment of the school ;’ she says under 
the head of ‘terms on which instruction is given,’ ‘not undersanding 
the questing, I answer thus with a vew of reading the Bibble,’” 
What she meant is not explained. For the benefit of the “ Notes 
and Queries” type of mind, we may note that the phrase “the three 
R’s” is as old as 1841. There are also a few specimens worth the 
notice of collectors of educational facetie. ‘“ When the Bishop ot 
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Chester was examining a school at Haslingdene, he asked one boy, 
‘Who is ‘your great spiritual enemy?’ The boy looked up, and said 
quite gravely, ‘The bushup.’” ‘In an examination paper, the writer, 
speaking of sex, said, ‘There are two sexes, the male and the female. 
In the time of the Saxon heptarchy, the word was used to denote 
counties, as Essex, Sussex.’” ‘Who, and what was Aisop?” “ /Esop 
was a hairy man who wrote fables, and sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage.” His remarks about the anomaly of appointing young 
men fresh from the Universities to be school inspectors, are severe, but 
perfectly just. He says (1876) “it is impossible that teachers can or 
will long endure the system,” but it has not ceased yet. 

For female education, Dr. Hodgson was, his biographer tells us, 
an enthusiast, and he did a great deal for that cause in Liverpool, but, 
oddly enough, he opposed the foundation of colleges like Girton, on 
the ground of their necessitating removal from home. Apparently, 
though he wished to see women educated, he feared, or disliked, their 
acquiring habits of self-reliance and independence, two qualities, 
which a collegiate life, as compared with family life, or life at an 
ordinary boarding-school, is intended to produce. But what are girls 
to do who have no good education within reach of their homes ? 

The editor deserves high praise for his candour in printing extracts 
from letters on religious matters, containing opinions from which he 
completely differs. 

Dr. Hodgson suffered from a Calvinistic father, a man in whom 
“‘ there was no sympathy, no entering into the heart of boyhood. We 
habitually avoided him, and this vexed him, and increased his severity.” 
The shorter catechism, too, did its work effectually in disgusting him 
with theology, and in later years he had quite freed himself from the 
trammels of superstition. This is how he speaks of the Atonement :— 

“Tf anything in the world is essentially persoual and untransferable, it is 
moral character, and yet the popular religion involves a double transfer of 
guilt to the innocent, and of innocence to the guilty. I say the popular reli- 

ion, but even Canon Melville speaks of every sin that ever has been or will 
e committed, ‘knocking at the heart of Jesus and crying for vengeance,’ 
‘running like molten lead along the fibres that bound men to the Saviour,’ 
‘ going in upon the Mediator and swelling His sufferings,’ and much more to 
the like effect. But the whole passage is to me loathsome, and smells of the 
shambles.” 
And as to a future life :— 

“T am not indifferent to death; it is never long out of my thoughts, and it 
is a painful and depressing notion; but as I must die I am quite content to 
let the end be the end; and just as I would not willingly consent to lead my 
life over again, I have no wish, certainly no habitual strong desire, to live 
again, and pass through new and unknown phases of existence.” 

This confession slightly detracts from his position as “integer homo 
pro omnibus rebus magis quam pro morte sollicitus,” but at all events 
he felt that “ vite,” not “ mortis, cogitatio est sapientia.” 

 “ Greater London” is the title of a charming book by Mr. Walford, 
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telling in a pleasant way the histories and legends of old houses and 
villages round the metropolis, from Staines in the west, round by 
Harrow, Stanmore, and Barnet, and so eastward by Waltham 
Abbey and Epping Forest to Barking and the East and West India 
Docks, Little out-of-the-way villages, that no one knows but the men 
who like a Sunday walk, or the votaries of the bicycle, are described 
as well as the more important places that every one knows and goes to. 
And this is a good feature. We know quite enough about Hampton 
Court and Pope’s Villa, and are glad to be told what we want to know 
of such places as Cranford and Harmondsworth and Shenley, and 
Finchley Manor, without the trouble of turning over bulky county 
histories. The illustrations are on the whole good, some excellent. 
The title page is marked Vol. I., so there is probably a second volume 
to follow, taking Kent and Surrey. 

Dr. Brown,” the quondam Colonial Botanist at the Cape of Good Hope, 
is continuing his series of books on Forestry, of which we noticed one 
or two in our last issue. Finland is his theme this time, a country 
of lakes and wooded hills, with extensive unenclosed tracts of Crown 
forest, where the peasants consider wood as being common property 
like air and water, and therefore waste it. To prevent this evil, a 
commission appointed to investigate the state of the forests, reported 
in 1869 in favour of giving proprietary rights to all settlers in Crown 
Forests, “as the settlement of a population not possessing an absolute 
right to the soil could not be otherwise than damaging to the wood 
and detrimental to the land in every way.” One method of treating 
the land had hitherto been to burn down a portion of the forest, get 
two or three years’ crops off the land, and then move on further; or in 
some cases to cut down the trees and burn them. The re-growth of 
trees after the land is abandoned is often entirely prevented by the 
destruction of the seedlings by cattle. The result of this waste is that 
firewood in St. Petersburg is dearer than English coal. The effect on 
the climate of Finland of destroying the forest does not seem to be so 
injurious as in some other places. The first result of the destruction 
of trees is that the climate becomes drier, and that the rainfall is more 
partial, both in time and place. In Finland, where the humidity is 
excessive, this is hardly a disadvantage. There is no danger of the 
flow of streams and rivulets being diminished and even dried up, as has 
happened in Italy from the same cause ; nor of the land being covered 
with a useless and injurious plant like the Rhenoster bosch, which 
spreads rapidly over those districts in South Africa where the veldt is 
burnt and the growth of grass checked. Dr. Brown has had the 
advantage of the advice of Dr. Blomqvist, Director of the National 
School of Forestry at Evois, in preparing his treatise, and he gives a 
short account of the course of study and the management of the 
school. The method of bringing the two chief products of the forests 
into the market are described. Timber is floated through the lakes 
and at sea in the form of a koshell. This is a kind of raft invented 
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about twenty years ago, consisting of a head composed of a row 
of. logs, to each end of which is attached a chain of logs, tied 
together with twigs. Inside this chain the timber to be conveyed 
is loosely thrown, some rafts containing as many as 10,000 logs. On 
the lakes, movement is effected by a boat carrying out and fixing an 
anchor, up to which the raft is brought by means of a windlass. At 
sea steam tugs are employed, Tar is brought down the river in a 
‘tar boat,” built of two broad planks joined boat shape, along which 
two rows of barrels are laid, and two more at each end. Steering is 
done with a long oar, and wants great skill, as the rivers are full of 
rapids. There is, or was, only one man who could steer through the 
Aiomboika Foss on’ the Torneo, and this is an English traveller’s 
account of how he did it :— 

“The famous sieersman, looking placid, chewed a quid, and took his place 
and the paddle, without taking off his mittens. Behind him, peering over his 
shoulders, was the youngest of our crew. ‘The old bird was teaching the young 
idea how to shoot the rapids. At first our progress was much the same as 
before, the men pulled hard, and the boat went fast; our steerer chewed his 

uid, and guided his boat with the skill of a London cabman inacrowd. 1 
should have thought twice about steering even there, but it was evident that 
we were only at the beginning. The banks grew wilder, and rocks here and 
there replaced the rounded boulders which had hitherto been the principal 
feature of the riverbed. Presently our friend began to roll his eyes, and grip 
the spade handle of his steering paddle, and the roar of the water ahead told 
of something coming. I raised my head to look, and was ordered to lie down 
and not hide the view; so down I went, but I could still see that we were 
rushing, end on, at a ridge of black stones that ‘reached half over the river, 
and that the whole of the stream was dancing and tossing like a mill-race, past 
the end of the bank. There was broken water, like a heavy surf, right up to 
a steep broken rock on the Swedish side. We seemed to be rushing to certain 
destruction ; but just as we seemed to be rushing into the race, a turn of the 
wrist cleared the outermost boulder by a few inches, and we shot round a 
corner into a splendid pool. It was done with the most perfect neatness and 
composure; but a few inches the one way or the other would have given us a 
hard swim. The steerer now seemed to explain to his pupil all about this 
point, and how to pass it; and then he condescended to take off his mittens.” 


In the list of fauna there are one or two errors, perhaps arising from 
translating literally Swedish names of birds. Tetrao Bonasia is not 
the woodcock, but the ruffed grouse; and Capercailzie, not heathcock, 
is the common English name for Tetrao urogallus. 

It is not often that a bookseller’s catalogue deserves to be classed 
among historical literature, but Quaritch’s last issue is an exception,” 
for many of the items are of the highest historical interest. Here 
is the presentation copy to Diana of Poictiers of a book by Ambroise 
Paré, the great French surgeon; a Dante which once belonged to 
Katherine de’ Medici; an atlas made for Henri Quatre, of the 
provinces acquired at the treaty of Vervins, and many other books 
which belonged to French kings and statesmen down to Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X. Then, for England, there are specimens from the 





*4 “Catalogue of Works on the Fine Arts,” &c. By Bernard Quaritch. Parts 
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libraries of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, and, rarer still, 
Hector Boethius’s dedication copy of his history to James V. of Scotland. 
There is a collection of drawings too, among them a set of Botti- 
celli’s designs to illustrate the Trionfi of Petrarch. By-the-way, are 
not the tapestries in Henry VIII.’s Presence Chamber at Hampton 
Court copied from these designs? Five copies of the Hypnerooto- 
machia Poliphili are not often seen in one shop, but now there is 
an unwonted choice for collectors, the prices ranging from £20 to 
£400. But it is only tantalizing to enumerate dainties of this kind, 
which are beyond the reach of ordinary mortals, however fond they 
may be of books. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


T is characteristic of the present age to ‘“ want all pleasant ends 
but to use no harsh means.” Science is compelled to render herself 
attractive, religion is nothing if not exciting, and the high-souled 
muse herself must condescend to the popular taste, and like the 
German philosopher in the fable, ‘learn to be gay.” Again, it is 
characteristic of an age which buys its luxuries at a discount to seek 
to obtain what it covets at something less than the inevitable price. 
Now in these days a poet, to be a poet, must indulge in a good deal of 
vague speculation as to the before and the after, he must have some- 
thing to say about the unimaginable, and must be able tp “ personally 
conduct” his readers to Cuckoo-Land-in-the-Clouds. He must also, 
by way of interlude, supply a quantum of highly spiced realism, and 
an incident from “ the way we live now” will afford an agreeable con- 
trast to an ode on the improbability of our living hereafter. In as 
much as this speculative poetry involves conclusions which are 
generally regarded as dangerous, and realistic idylls are apt to be 
unpleasant and improper, a demand has been felt for verse which is 
at once speculative and orthodox, and which, while it now and again 
lifts up the curtain of realism, lets it fall again before any too un- 
pleasant disclosures have been made. Mr. Lewis Morris, who by his 
former works has won a well-deserved name and something very like 
fame, seems to us, in his new volume, “ Songs Unsung,” either 
consciously or unconsciously to have adapted himself too closely to 
popular requirements and popular taste. He indulges in a good deal 
of vague speculation, but he solemnly reproves speculation when it 
begins to go wrong, and in “ Clytemnestra in Paris” he winds up an 
extremely repulsive tale with a pious adjuration. The “ New Creed,” 
which is a passionate and finely worded protest against materialism, is 
well conceived and carefully executed. It reminds us not a little of 
Arthur Hugh Clough. ‘The Pictures,” detached stanzas intended 
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to embody a single conception, are occasionally striking. But the 
device is an unworthy one. Here is a fair specimen : 


“ A sheer rock-islet, frowning on the sea, 
Where no ship sails, nor ever life may be ; 
Thousands of leagues around, from pole to pole, 
‘The unbounded lonely ocean-currents roll.” 


We notice several instances of defective metre in some of the 
shorter poems. Here is a couplet from ‘‘ The Seasons” : 


“ When the blossoming trees gleam in virginal white, 
And Heaven’s gate opens wide in the lucid night.” 


In the stanzas “ In the Strand,” there are many such lines : 


“ This green stem burgeons forth year by year.” 
“ New busy crowds pass on with hurrying feet.” _ 
“ And this poor flower has stronger assurance to give.” 


That is how people in the Strand and elsewhere do express themselves, 
but an accomplished writer pens his lines differently. Mr. Lewis 
Morris bears a high reputation as a poet. We do not say that 
he has lessened it by “Songs Unsung,” but we are convinced that 
if he wishes to increase his fame, he must not rest content with his 
previous success. 

“Love’s Offering,” by James Hinton, is a melancholy poem. The 
revelation of violent passion, when it takes the form of an individual 
experience related apparently in good faith, must be more or less 
unpleasing. There are numerous aspects of the passion of love, both 
in its higher and lower forms, which are insusceptible of artistic 
treatment. The verse may be stately and sonorous, the mental attitude 
may be faithfully delineated, and yet we may feel indignant with the 
author for taking us into his confidence against our will. We must 
not be understood to imply that the style of Mr. Hinton’s verse is 
coarse, or the tone markedly sensual. Indeed, the recurrence of 
gacred names is somewhat monotonous. In one poem of twelve 
stanzas the word “ God” occurs twenty times, a vain repetition which 
is either profane or absurd. “Flowers are lovely, Love is flower- 
like,” but the botanist and the anatomist may render the one and the 
other unfit “subject” for a poet’s pen. Thisis a favourable specimen 
of the kind of sentiment which, however real, lies outside the domain 
of art: 

“ This is my prayer each day, each night: that God will let me, 
O loved past poet’s speech, before you quite forget me, 
Just see you—once draw nigh. 
And then when we have met, and once again are parted, 
The same cry goes to God from me, half broken-hearted— 
God! let me see her again before I die!” 


The “Deadliest Pang” is a fine sonnet. There is a certain even 
merit of style throughout the volume, and no want of metrical skill. 
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The “ Love Poems of Louis Barnaval” are even more extravagant and 
less reticent than those of Mr. Hinton. They are much less correctly 
expressed, and to our thinking they are far more original. They form 
a kind of lovers’ diary, and relate the history of an unfortunate and 
ill-advised passion, which failed when it should have succeeded, and 
succeeded when it ought to have failed. The author is not ashamed 
to display himself in those weaker moments when wounded pride and 
baffled passion get the mastery. Not only does he howl and scream, 
but he winces and whimpers, without an attempt at self-control. But 
in spite,of eccentricity and imperfect execution these strange verses 
display genius, and—how rare a quality in modern love poetry !—they 
are often beautiful. We select the following sonnet : 


‘“‘ There is a bird, with handsome form, and bright, 
Quick-darting eyes, who flits all smiles of peace 
Through copses where the feathered warblers cease 
Their carols never, save when hawks affright. 

It is a dainty bird, blue, gray, and white, 

And seems right glad in life’s abundant lease, 
In its own beauty, aud the cradling tree’s 

Low, windy harping to the fair sunlight. 

Anon it flutters where small twigs are stirred 
With fluffy balls of down ; there twitterers play, 
Fearing no comer in such gentle guise ; 

Too long, alas, too confident they stay : 

A shriek is heard, a scattering in surprise, 

And one more songster feeds the butcher-bird.” 


The editor, Mr. Charles de Kay, in a strange preface, purports to 
give a short biography of the author, who died young. If, as he 
hints, these verses were not meant for publication, the author must 
at any rate be counted blameless. 

It is a relief to turn from these displays of passionate egoism to a 
small but excellent collection of translations from the Greek Antho- 
logy—from Pindar, from Horace, and Aristophanes. ‘“ Bouquet,”* by 
William Bayley, is a “dainty little volume,” printed on the roughest 
of paper, and it has both fragrance and redolence. The style of the 
verse, and indeed the beauty of the language, reminds us not a little of 
Lord Strangford’s “ Camoens.” It is hard to choose where so much is 
worth quoting, but we were especially charmed by the Cicala and the 
Cruel Sheep Boys:— 


“ Why, shameless shepherds, pluck me 
hen the branches dropt with dew ? 
I am but a poor cicala, ' 
And ne’er did harm to you. 
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“ The forest-lawns—I love them— 
And I love a lonely nook, 
But the one thing that I love not 
Is a shepherd’s finger-crook. 


“ Their nightingale, I comrade 
The wood-nymphs on their way 
In combe and shady dingle, 
Making music at mid-day. 
‘‘ There’s the song-thrush and the blackbird, 
And all those starling thieves, 
The plunderers of your ploughlands, 
The sackers of your sheaves ; 
“ Your fruit-tree filchers, catch them, 
*Tis right-—and kill them too ; 
But why my green leaf grudge me, 
And my tiny drops of dew ?” 

“The Wind and the Whirlwind,” by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt is a 
metrical indictment of the English Government and People in re 
their Egyptian policy. The verse, if a trifle bombastic, is sonorous 
and spirited. This is the way in which Mr, Blunt smashes, powders, 
and pulverizes the author of that historic phrase :-— 

“A day of wrath when all Fame shall remember 
Of this year’s work shall be the fall of one 
Who, standing foremost in her paths of virtue, 
Bent a fool’s knee at War’s red altar-stone. 
“ And left all virtue beggared in his falling, 
A sign to England of new griefs to come. 
Her priest of peace ; who sold his creed for glory, 
And marched to carnage at the tuck of drum.” 
“ Tuck of drum” is good. 

“ Phantoms of Life,” by Luther Dana Waterman are duller than 
the realities, The sentiments are unexceptionable, as Mr. Waterman 
remarks :— 

“ Man’s thoughts are as an angel’s, but his deeds 
Are often of the level of the worm.” 

“The Story of St. Stephen,”” by John Collett is an amplification 
of the brief notice of the life and of the dying speech of the proto- 
martyr to be found in the Acts of the Apostles. Mr. Collett does 
not improve that memorable and beautiful narrative by turning it 
into verse. But if there is little to praise there is nothing whatever 
to blame in these watery, but well-intentioned rhymes. 

‘©The Goal of Time’” is a kind of rhapsody in which the essential 
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unity of the Divine and human is set forth. The language is well- 
chosen and many of the lines are powerful and striking. 

“ Poems” by Lara, consist of some feeble but harmless love songs, 
and of some violent and offensive diatribes against the Royal Family 
and the doctrines of Christianity. In former days this poor little 
volume would have been attributed to the Jesuits. It certainly 
makes the negation of religion less attractive than the lowest form 
of faith. 

We turn with pleasure to ‘‘ Poems’” by Ithuriel. The writer is 
a Radical, and more or less at war with society, but his complaint is 
of a noble kind and he utters nothing base. Here and there Ithuriel 
strikes a new note, and though much of his work is imperfect in 
execution and a few of the poems do not merit publication at all, 
the volume, as a whole, is interesting and original. We read with 
especial pleasure the dedicatory lines to I. R. W., ‘Into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit,” and “‘ Fou’s Pennies.” We have only space to 
quote these charming lines, “In memoriam, J. T.” :— 

“ If I have any scorn for puppet-kings ; 
If I have any love for noble things; 
If I have any loathing for a priest ; 
If I yearn most for Nature’s endless feast ; 
If I hate slaves, and would see ali men free; 
Grandsire, each feeling I have learnt of thee! 
Thou sleepest with thy fathers! and the fray 
Of wooden-shoon has worn thy name away 
From off the stone that covers o’er the tomb 
Where what of thee was earth, rests in earth’s womb.” 

All true lovers of true poetry owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Editor of ‘English Lyrics.”" This charming book neither super- 
sedes nor is supplementary to the “ Golden Treasury of Lyrics.” It 
is the selection of a mind of equal but different refinement and, 
though of course the same poems are to be found in both collections, 
some that are inserted in the earlier anthology are omitted in “ Eng- 
lish Lyrics,” whilst many that are unfamiliar and delightful, for the 
first time find their place in a collection of verse. We may give as 
examples, « “‘ Pastoral of Phyllis and Corydon,” by Nicholas Breton, 
five charming poems by Thomas Love Peacock, two songs of Blake’s 
and two of Thomas Lovell Beddoe’s. 

Messrs. Macmillan issue an addition of “Selected Poems of 
Cowper,”*? with a critical introduction by Mrs. Oliphant. The 
selection is a very happy one. Mrs. Oliphant considers that Words- 
worth was more indebted to Cowper than either Wordsworth or 
posterity have acknowledged. Undoubtedly he was indebted to 
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Cowper for his impulse to revolt from what he calls the “‘ gaudiness” 
and ‘inane phraseology” of the writers then in vogue. But in 
criticizing two stanzas of Cowper’s ‘‘ Alexander Selkirk,” he says of 
the second stanza, “that the reader has an exquisite pleasure in 
seeing such natural language so naturally connected with metre.” 
The only real point of resemblance between the two poets is in their 
composition of blank verse. Wordsworth often, Cowper rarely, comes 
within measurable distance of Milton. We beg to call attention to 
the beauty of the title-page and of the type generally. 

The delegates of the Clarendon Press add to their series of English 
classics Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,”"* with notes and introduction 
by Mr. John Churton Collins. We question if boys would ever take 
the same amount of interest in the ‘Samson Agonistes” which the 
more intelligent do occasionally take in a Greek play. But the 
editing is admirable, and there are other students in the world besides 
schoolboys and candidates for examinations. 

Messrs, Macmillan include in their series of schaol classics the second 
and third parts of Butler’s “ Hudibras.”"* Everybody ought to read 
“ Hudibras,” and every student of literature ought to know “ Hudi- 
bras,” but it is surely unnecessary and unadvisable that schoolboys 
should learn “ Hudibras.” An English writer, whose obscurities can- 
not always be explained in the notes, and who is frequently coarse in 
a very fearless old fashion indeed, is not one whom schoolmasters 
should introduce to the notice of schoolboys. 

The republication of the “Life and Miracles of Saint Edith,” as 
contained in the Wilton Chronicle, will be of interest to philologists 
and students of early English history. The Wilton Chronicle is by 
an unknown hand, and was written at the end of the fourteenth or 
beginning of the fifteenth century. The present edition, which is 
published at Heilbronn, contains a prefatory note and a transcript of 
the life of St. Edith from the Acta Sanctorum. 

“The Myth of Kirké,”” by Robert Brown, jun., F.S.A., is a learned 
and elaborate attempt to trace the influence of the ‘‘ Non-Aryan East 
upon Hellas,” in what the author is pleased to call the Homerik Poems. 
In this remarkable brochure Mr. Brown adduces further proofs of the 
connection of mythology with Nature-worship. The recurrence of the 
words ‘‘ Solar” and “ Akkadian” will ward off the careless and profane. 
The use of ‘‘ Foreword” for Preface will prejudice others. 

The well-known Orientalist, Mr. A. H. Sayce, prints the first three 
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books of “‘ Herodotus” as the textbook for a series of essays, in the 
form of appendices on “ The Ancient Empires of the East.”” In the 
introduction he gives reasons for upholding the verdict of antiquity 
that Herodotus was not trustworthy. He maintains that Herodotus 
never visited Assyria, or Babylonia, or Upper Egypt, and that his 
facts about Egypt were obtained from “ half-caste dragomen, the in- 
ferior servants of the temples,” and not from the Egyptian priests 
themselves, who did not speak the language of the Greek barbarian. 
Mr. Sayce also discusses the propriety of emending the text by the 
help of inscriptions, and lays down rules under which this may be 
safely attempted. Dynastic tables of the kings of Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Phoenicia, Lydia, Media, and Persia, are attached to the 
historical essays at the end of the volume. It is needless to state that 
the work is a marvel of scholarship and erudition. 

Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., of Boston, issue the second volume of 
“The Greater Poems of Virgil,”"* including the second half of’ the 
‘“‘ZEneid and the Georgics.” The notes are brief but discriminating. 
The tint of the paper and the beauty of the type are noticeable, 

“ The Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides,” edited, with introduc- 
tion, by E. B. England, appears in the well-known scarlet binding of 
Messrs. Macmillan’s school class-books, an outward and visible sign of 
good workmanship within, In the introduction Mr. England discusses 
the origin of the legend, and suggests that the name Iphigenia, an 
epithet of the Moon-goddess Artemis, by a freak of legend was sub- 
stituted for Iphianassa, the name which Homer assigns to the daughter 
of Agamemnon. A Tauric goddess, identical with the maiden 
Artemis-Iphigeneia-Tauropolos conveys Agamemnon’s daughter into 
the Tauric Chersonese. The introduction also contains an admirable 
division of the play into acts and scenes. The various readings are 
given below the text, and the critical notes are in English. The ex- 
planatory notes at the end of the volume are adapted for younger 
students, and are. both clear and interesting. There are English and 
Greek indices, To the same excellent series belongs ‘‘ The Hieron of 
Xenophon,’ edited by the Rev. Hubert A. Holden. This striking 
but little known classic, which has been wisely proposed as the Greek 
subject for the Intermediate Examination for the B.A. degree for the 
University of London for next year, is for the first time brought out 
as a schoolbook. Mr. Holden’s introduction contains a short account 
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of Hieron and of the other interlocutor in the dialogue the poet 
Simonides. He appends some general remarks on tyranny in the 
Greek sense of the word. There is an elaborate chronological table 
of the principal events in the life of Xenophon, and in addition to 
ample notes suitable to fairly advanced students, there is an appendix 
on the text. There are Greek and English indices. Is it not a mis- 
take, a generous mistake, to print an important work of scholarship in 
the form of aschoolbook? We long to see it in a more dignified 
arb. > 

: To their series of elementary classics Messrs. Macmillan add “ Selec- 
tions from! Virgil,’"’ by E. J. Shuckburgh. “Scenes from the Andria 
of Terence,” by F. W. Cornish, and “ Eutropius,"”* by W. Welch and 
C. G. Duffield. Schoolmasters are always glad of a change, and will 
doubtless welcome Terence in an easy form. The “ Eutropius” con- 
tains some admirable exercises and exhaustive vocabulary and plain 
notes, The directions for translation and parsing are the best which 
have ever pome under our notice. 

Messrs. J, C. Nimmo and Bain have published a splendid quarto 
edition of the ‘“ Fables of La Fontaine.”’"* The work is illustrated by 
twenty-five original etchings by M. A. Delierre. Of these we cannot 
speak too highly, and select for special commendation the portrait of 
La Fontaine, the Heron, the Peacock, and the Ducks and Tortoise, 
The text of the English translation is based upon that of Robert 
Thomson, published in 1806. 

The same firm issue in large octavo, “ Types from Spanish Story, 
by James Mew, with thirty-six proof etchings by R. De Los Rios. The 
stories are taken from Guzman D’Alfarache, Cervantes, Le Diable 
Boiteux, Gil Blas, and other sources. The etchings, which are beauti- 
fully designed, have a somewhat faint and blurred appearance. The 
binding is extremely rich, and is a masterpiece of modern skill—we 
will not say modern art. 

Messrs. Nimmo and Bain have also issued a choice English edition 
of M. Octave Uzanne’s “ L’éventail,”” the most graceful and elegant 
monograph on “The Fan” which has perhaps ever appeared. By 
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whom the English version has been executed we are not told, but 
though some of the exquisite aroma of M. Uzanne’s airy gaiety neces- 
sarily evaporates in the process, the translation is skilful and close. 
Fortunately M. Paul Avril’s illustrations need no translator. They 
are exactly reproduced in all their artistic loveliness and luxuriant 
whimsical variety. ‘The Fan,” under all its aspects, is a vast subject. 
The standpoint chosen by M. Uzanne is, he tells us, the centre gauche, 
midway between the ponderous domain of archeological erudition or 
dry technical detail, and the seductive realms of la haute fantaisie. 
The result is a “literary and anecdotic history of The Fan” which, 
while charmingly light and fanciful, abounds in curious scraps of 
erudition, brought together by research so wide and varied that the 
list of authorities fills several pages of the appendix. But perhaps the 
most striking merit of the book is the entire appropriateness, ‘both of 
the letterpress and illustrations, to the subject treated. M. Uzanne’s 
style hasall the airy grace and sparkling brilliancy of the petit instru- 
ment whose praise he celebrates; and M. Avril’s drawings seem to 
conduct us into an enchanted world where everything but fans is 
forgotten. He sets before our eyes every conceivable phase of feminine 
life where fans have played a part, and his designs, while vastly 
superior in artistic merit and, above all, in correct drawing of the nude, 
to any but a few exceptions in fan-painting, still are all modelled upon 
the paintings on fans, Sometimes they are in the style of Chinese or 
Japanese fans, but oftener in that of the great fan painters of the grand 
siécle or of the regency who loved to depict “ /étes galantes (we quote 
M. Uzanne) scenes from Olympus of a nudity a little too free, azure 
apotheoses, in which the Graces are multiplied, and Love distributes 
his kisses.” 

“The Green Ray”” is not in M, Jules Verne’s best manner: it 
contains none of the impossibilités raisonnées which are at once his 
distinguishing characteristic and the secret of his world-wide popularity. 
The marvels or impossibilities in “The Green Ray” are to be found 
in the picture there presented to us of Scottish names, manners, and 
costumes. It will hardly be denied that such a Scotch family name as 
“ Ursiclos,” and such clans as the clan “ McDouglas” and the clan 
“ Melville,” are sufficiently impossible; nor can it be counted as any- 
thing less than a marvel for a lowland gentleman’s butler to wait at 
dinner and perform all his other duties clad in the “garb of old 
Gaul!” But these and innumerable errors of the same kind are all 
due, apparently, to a fixed idea on the part of M. Verne that all 
Scotchmen are Highlanders, The story is so slight as to be little more 
than a setting for the admirable descriptions of Scotch scenery which 
are the best feature in the book, ‘The illustrations, too, are unusually 
good, and, together with the beautiful type and delicately toned paper, 
greatly enhance the charms of the little volume. 
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Doctor O. W. Holmes’s “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” and its 
companion, “ The Professor at the Breakfast Table,”” are too well 
known to need commendation or criticism. Revised by the author, 
and many valuable notes added, they now form four volumes of Mr. 
Douglas's charming “ Rudder Grange” series. 

From the same series we have “ Mr. Washington Adams in Eng- 
land,”” by Mr. R. G, White. It is the history of a practical joke 
played by an American, travelling in England, upon an English noble- 
man whose acquaintance he makes in the train. The story is told by 
another American—a friend of the practical joker—who happened to 
be in the same compartment and to be again present at the dénowe- 
ment. The casus belli on the part of the too susceptible Yankee is the 
unaffected astonishment—-most courteously manifested, be it said—of 
the Englishman on discovering that the two well-bred and well-spoken 
gentlemen in whose company he finds himself are Americans. He 
gives no other ground of offence, except it be his ignorance of the 
constitution and boundaries of the United States. On the contrary, 
after listening with extraordinary meekness and deference to a long 
lecture, the tendency of which is to show that the Americans are not 
Americans at all, but in reality more thoroughly English than the 
English themselves, as well as being better bred and possessing a purer 
English accent, the Earl of Toppingham takes a most cordial leave of 
his American instructors and invites them to visit him at his house if 
they should find themselves in his neighbourhood. Hence arises the 
idea of the hoax or practical joke which gives its name to the book. 
Mr. Humphreys (the susceptible lecturer) determines to give the 
benighted Earl a severe lesson. Lord Toppingham had had the 
outrecuidance to take his ideal of the typical Yankee from, let us say, 
Asa Trenchard in the ‘‘ American Cousin ;” Mr. Humphreys resolves 
that he shall see his ideal realized ; so, having been in his youth an 
eminently successful amateur actor, he makes up as the typical Yankee, 
and armed with a letter of introduction from himself under his real 
name of Humphreys, presents himself at Lord Toppingham’s country 
house as the Hon. Washington J. Adams, Member of Congress. 
There he whittles, chews, spits, cleans his nails and picks his teeth 
with a bowie-knife, and is with difficulty prevented from making 
targets for his “six-shooter” of the trees in the park, Finally, at 
luncheon, to which he invites himself, he reads some soi-disant new 
verses by Walt Whitman, which are in reality an excellent parody on 
that author, and much the cleverest thing in Mr. White’s book. After 
this he retires, the last view of him being his legs, carelessly dangling 
out of the window of the cab which bears him away. Such is in 
résumé the story of Mr. Washington Adams in England. Were it 
worth while, it might not be altogether impossible to show that the 
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English notion of the typical Yankee is not quite so unfounded as Mr. 
White maintains it to be. But it is not so much the argument of the 
book as the book itself with which we are here concerned, and of that 
we will merely say that, though to a certain extent clever and amusing, 
it is not altogether welldone. To begin with, a practical joke, which, 
under the circumstances described, must be regarded as an unpro- 
voked and unwarrantable liberty, does not seem the best means of 
vindicating American good-breeding and refinement. Then, again, in 
the discussions between the two “high-toned” Yankees and their 
English acquaintances, Mr. White falls into the common error of 
making his opponents too silly and ignorant, and the champions of his 
own ideas too super-humanly well-informed and clever. Finally, it 
is absurd for Americans to criticize English pronunciation, spelling, 
&c. Every nation is and must be the supreme judge of the spelling 
and pronunciation of its own language. If English, as spoken and 
written in America, is to be regarded as another language—the 
American language, the standpoint assumed by Mark Twain—we in 
England have nothing more to say about eccentricities of orthography 
or pronunciation, present or to come. But if, as Mr. White main- 
tains, the language of the United States is Hnglish, it must inevitably 
be judged by the English standard. 

Another volume of Mr. David Douglas’s “ Pocket Editions of 
American Authors” is “ Prue and I,” by Mr. George W. Curtis, It 
is clever and fanciful, but, to our thinking, too unsubstantial. Its 
tone throughout is a sort of pensive, dreamy moralizing; the qualities 
it seems to lack are verve and entrain. Occasionally it recalls vague, 
shadowy bits of Hawthorne, but one misses the romantic glamour 
which Hawthorne threw over his dreams. There is a certain sadness 
in “Prue and I,” not the passionate sadness which exhales from 
such stories as ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,” or from such music as 
Verdi's ** Traviata,” but the sort of sadness inspired by distant music 
and still more by distant bells. 

Mr. Howells is, beyond question, one of the most charming 
romance writers in the English language, on either side of the Atlantic, 
and “A Woman’s Reason” deserves to rank with the best of his 
productions, The plot, simple, but sufficiently romantic, is well- 
developed, the characters are all consistent creations, each one think- 
ing, acting and speaking as such people would in real life. The 
dissection of the human mind and heart is performed with extraordi- 
nary skill and fineness of touch. In truth fineness is Mr. Howells’ 
distinguishing characteristic, and, as we have already had occasion 
to remark, his tendency is to carry it to a fault. Sometimes it is 
shown in the moral tone of some of his personages in whom a sort 
of morbid and fantastic scrupulousness takes the place of simple, 
straightforward, uprightness; oftener it appears in a certain sensitive 
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self-consciousness, which causes some of his most charming presentments 
of American young ladyhood to appear captious, unamiable and 
almost ill-bred, in their intercourse with Englishmen. The adven- 
turous parts of the story are shortly and simply told, but with 
considerable power. The descriptions of the Atolls in the Pacific are 
good samples of the power of words to convey scenic effects. 

“A Righteous Apostate”™ is an unusual novel. The plot, especially, 
is quite a new departure. Many of the situations, too, are striking, 
and many of the scenes powerfully and dramatically wrought out. 
Some of: the characters are finely conceived and well sustained, but 
others again are entirely unnatural. The philosophical reflections 
and generalizations, of which, short as the book is, there are too many, 
are neither so deep nor so novel as they probably seem to the author 
to be. In the production of the incidents, probability is too constantly 
and too glaringly violated. Still, with all these defects, which, 
together with.an occasional awkwardness of style, seem to indicate a 
comparatively unpractised writer, “A Righteous Apostate” has the 
great and.redeeming quality of being not only readable, but extremely 
interesting. This, after all, is what in works of fiction distinguishes 
the sheep from the goats. The work bears few marks of transatlantic 
origin, except in the printing, where the hiccupping division of 
words (e.g. rec-ollection) is rather repulsive to a European reader. 

Another curious American book, from the same publishers, is ‘“ The 
Diothas.”* The writer, “Ismar Thiusen,” (no doubt a nom d’occasion, 
assumed for the exigences of the story) is, in the opening scene, which 
serves as prologue or introduction, about to be mesmerized by a 
friend, to test some theories recently discussed between them. “Iam 
willing to try the experiment,” says Ismar Thiusen. ‘ Remember 
the conditions,” replies his friend. ‘“ Your mind is imaginative and 
poetical; mine, logical and fairly stored with science and history. 
It is necessary to the success of our experiment that your mind 
submit entirely to the guidance of mine.” These words are the key 
to the peculiar character of the mesmeric vision which follows, fantas- 
tically imaginative in substance, yet highly matter-of-fact and realistic 
in detail. ‘To its narration the rest of the volume is devoted. After 
an interval of deep and dreamless slumber, Ismar Thiusen wakes, as it 
seems to him, but in an unknown world, Put to sleep in the nineteenth 
century, he wakes in the ninety-sixth! The scene is still New York, but 
not the New York he knew; that, says his friend, who is still with him 
in his dream, ‘crumbled into dust almost eighty centuries ago. Its 
fragments form only the lowermost layer of the five fathoms of 
detritus on which the present city stands, the accumulated remains of 
a succession of cities each more magnificent than its predecessor.” 
Here is a description of the future New York, or rather ‘ Nuiork,” 
as it has by that time come to be called :— 
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‘* Imagine the present sidewalk covered by an arcade supported on arches and 
illars of polished granite. The architecture was of a style to me utterly un- 
nown, but combined in a remarkable degree the characteristics of lightness and 

solidity. Above the lower arcade rose others, one for each story, each slightly 
receding within the other, and of correspondingly lighter construction. The 
material of the lower arcade was stone ; that of the upper one was a metal, 
incrusted with a peculiar oxide of stone colour. So similar was it, indeed, 
to stone that it was only by accident I discovered the real material of the 
delicate carved work, surpassing in airy grace and exuberant variety of detail 
the far-famed wonders of the Alhambra.” 

These arcades were joined to each other by bridges, placed at 
convenient distances so that foot passengers could traverse the 
whole town without descending into the carriage road. The costume 
of the men in this wondrous town “consisted of a short tunic, reaching 
not quite to the knees, and sandals.” It seems to argue rather a 
poverty of imagination on the part of the author to dress his men of 
the ninety-sixth century in a sort of kilt, robbed of all its picturesque 
adjuncts, and, as it were, reduced to it simplest expression. The 
Nuiork “gentlemen of the period” must have had somewhat the air 
of walking about with dressing jackets and slippers for sole habiliments. 
The costume of the women, or rather ladies, for, though there is but 
one class, all are ladies in the highest sense of the word, differs but 
slightly from that of the men. They, too, wear the tunic, only rather 
longer, and the sandals, with the addition of a mantle and ‘Turkish 
trousers, Neither sex wears either hat or gloves, except occasionally 
asa defence from the inclemency of the weather. Their modes of 
locomotion are minutely described, but we can only afford space to 
say that electricity is the only motive power employed, steam being 
abolished, and horses, as indeed all other domestic animals save dogs 
and cats, extinct. This brings us to the food of the future; it 
consists entirely of chemical preparations extracted from vegetable bases, 
and is cooked in central depdts, and thence delivered at each house in 
electric waggons specially adapted for the purpose. They have 
consommé, beefsteaks, and, in short, everything we now eat, but all 
are chemical imitations of the real thing, After each meal the family 
wash the plates and dishes and pack them to be returned to the depot, 
Sor they have no servants. This, at least, is surely a blessed change, if 
it were but possible. After breakfast—a midday meal, as in France— 
the telephone is set to work, and each family enjoys a concert 
produced by artists, no matter where, often at the other side of the 
globe. Foramore full and detailed account of the customs, manners, 
opinions, laws, and religion (for they have a religion) of our supposed 
descendants, we must refer the reader to the book itself, as likewise 
for the love story of Ismar Thiusen with his fair descendant in the 
three hundred and thirty-first degree, Reva Diotha, whom, notwith- 
standing her consanguinity, he was on the eve of espousing when the 
catastrophe comes which ends the story by waking him, The book 
evinces some thought. Many of the changes imagined are probable, 
some, especially those in the laws for the repression of crime are 
laudable ; one alone is absolutely impossible, that, namely, P cao 
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represents the human race as having ceased to increase in number, 
and consequently to have found rest from the enforced struggle for 
existence. Such a state of things would make an anomaly in the 
world of organisms, among which surplus reproduction, with its 
necessary consequence of internecine struggle, is the universal law. 
There can be no rest but in the extinction of organic life, the 
Nirvana of the Buddhists. 

*‘ The Laird’s Secret,”* by J. H. Jamieson is a semi-religious novel, 
and were it not that the scene is laid in Scotland instead of America, 
and the people devout upholders of the ‘‘Solemn League and 
Covenant,” we should constantly be reminded of the “‘ Wide, Wide 
World,” “The Old Helmet,” and others of Mrs. Wetherell’s works. 
The story of the lives and loves of the minister's three daughters is 
pleasantly and graphically given, and the details of the family life and 
occupations are too well narrated to be ever fora moment dull. One 
of the chief objects of the book seems to be to denounce Ritualism. 
The ancient chapel of Dalmany, which has hitherto been a hallowed 
ruin, is decked out bythe new incumbent of the parish, supported by 
the Laird, his patron, in all the flaunting glories of the latest fashion of 
the Ritualists. Crosses and candlesticks, flowers and vestments, genu- 
flexions and prostrations shock and trouble the minds of the simple 
Covenanters in no small degree, To them it is “a mad idolatry to make 
the service greater than the God.” We will not reveal “the Laird’s 
Secret.” It would spoil the enjoyment of a very pleasant tale. We 
will only add that the two volumes before us may be very sincerely 
recommended to the novel-reading world. 

“Eugenia, an Episode”” by William Money Hardinge, is one long 
tirade of “sound and fury signifying nothing.” The author has, ap- 
parently, a very hyperbolical turn of mind, which leads him to create 
splendid heroes and angelic heroines out of very poor materials. The 
story is neither worth dissection nor elaborate comment. 

“The Land Leaguers,”” Mr. Trollope’s latest work, cut short before 
its completion by his last illness, is worthy of his best days, and it is 
impossible to read it without feeling keenly the loss which every lover 
of English fiction has sustained in his death. The story is not 
primarily, like many by the same author, a study of character, though 
the characters are fresh, natural and well-drawn; nor is it mainly a 
tale of adventure, though adventures and stirring incidents abound. 
The purpose of the book is to depict the actual life of dwellers in 
Ireland during the tragic and shameful years of 1880-1882, and this 
purpose it fulfils completely. Any one who has read ‘The Land 
Leaguers” will have a more lively and vivid idea of how life, especially 
that of middle-class landowners and their families, was disturbed and 
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distorted by that hideous reign of terror, than could be obtained from 
all the newspaper reports of the time. And this effect is obtained 
without interrupting the narrative either with statistics, declamation, 
or irrelevant talk of any kind; only once does the author, putting 
aside his dramatis persone, come before the curtain himself, when (see 
the chapter headed ‘“‘ The State of Ireland”) in a few weighty and dis- 
passionate pages, marked by a complete knowledge of his subject, he 
expresses and explains his dissent from the Liberal policy of concilia- 
tion, notwithstanding that he himself was, all his life, a consistent 


supporter of the great Liberal Party. But, apart from its politics, . 


the story is in itself full of interest, and, though the final chapters are 
wanting, the dénouement is clearly foreshadowed. 

As to ‘The Story of my Heart,””* by Mr. R. Jefferies, we humbly 
confess that we are incompetent to deal with it. Such lofty and vague 
imaginings are beyond us. We hope and believe that it is all it should 
be, but our mental attitude with respect to such rhapsodical utterance 
is exactly that of the Northern Farmer with regard to the sermon. 


“I ’eerd un a bummin’ awaiiy loike a buzzard clock over my yeiid, 
An’ I niver knaw’d whot a meiined, but I thowt a ’ad summat to saiy, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to a’ said, an’ I coom’d awaiiy.” 


Still there isa familiar ring about Mr. Jefferies’s “ wood-notes wild.” 
They recall something; but whether that something is Walt Whit- 
man’s “ Leaves of Grass” or the communiqués “from our Colwell 
Hatchney correspondent” in Punch, we cannot undertake to determine. 
Perhaps the style is borrowed from the one, and the thought from the 
other. 

Mr. Vernon Lee’s “ Ottilic”® is a graceful little work, set, as it 
were, in a minor key, but we hardly see wherein it merits the name of 
an idyll. Thestory is by no means pastoral or poetic, nor even, in any 
marked degree, ideal. It is simply the “o’er true tale” of unlimited 
devotion and self-sacrifice, lavished on a weak, vain and emotional 
nature, and inevitably producing unbridled selfishness and disregard 
for the happiness of others, The treatment is eminently realistic, and 
the book reads more like an actual autobiography than an idyll. The 
couleur locale, both as to time and place, is skilfully woven in. 

A book like the ‘“‘Crusoes of Guiana”™® will always find plenty of 
readers, for the love of wild adventure is inherent in most minds. 
Here we have it in full measure. It is the story of a political prisoner 
who manages to escape from the wretched convict prison of French 
Guiana, and after many “ hair-breadth ’scapes” makes his way to the 
coast of Dutch Guiana, where he is joined by his wife and children. 
Their life in the wild forests is very vividly described. Certainly 
they have most extraordinary luck in the midst of their misfortunes. 
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A tree or plant is found for every need, insomuch that we are forcibly 
reminded of the “‘ Bootjack tree” in Mr. Burnand’s “‘ Chicken Hazard.” 
The book is by Mr. Louis Boussenard, and is, we suppose, a trans- 
lation, The illustrations are not good, but the tale is very brightly 
written, and never for a moment flags. It will, no doubt, captivate 
many a boy reader, and at the same time is a good wholesome story 
inculcating humanity, unselfishness, and cheerful contentment under 
the most trying circumstances. 

In translating the cycle of tales called “Pilgrim Sorrow,” by 
Carmen Sylva, Miss Helen Zimmeru has had a thankless task, for they 
can neither be truly described as allegories nor fairy lore, though they 
partake of the nature of both. They are, in fact, the outpouring of 
a heart bowed down by grief and suffering, and are so intensely 
lugubrious that it would be cruel to put them into the hands of 
children, “Carmen Sylva” is the nom de plume of the beautiful 
Queen of Roumania, whose sorrowful life and good deeds are well known: 
throughout Europe. The adventures of Pilgrim Sorrow are, no 
doubt, meant for the chief incidents of her own life. 

“Mr. Bumpkin’s Lawsuit,”” is not so much a novel as a protest 
against the abuses incident to the present system of legal procedure 
in civil actions. The protest is thrown into a narrative form to bring 
it home with greater force to the minds of “laymen.” The artifice 
adopted by Mr. Harris, of presenting his story as the ‘result of a suc- 
cession of dreams, is clumsy, and keeps up in the reader’s mind a 
constant sense of unreality which mars the effect he desires to pro- 
duce. Indeed, as a work of art, the tale has all sorts of faults ; 
it is too flimsy and unsubstantial a vehicle for the moral which is 
the final cause of its existence; and, again, it is for the most part 
unnecessarily farcical, though, here and there, not without a dreary 
pathos, The farm, with all its adjuncts, from the pig which was 
the innocent cause of the lawsuit, to the bull which followed the 
farmer’s wife ‘‘like a Christian,” is happily depicted, and the 
blight, which the silly and ruinous lawsuit spreads over the peaceful 
scene, is powerfully and touchingly described. 

“Hannah Tarne,” though ostensibly a story for children, is never- 
theless full of interest for grown up-people. Quite without preten- 
sion, it enlists our sympathies from first to last, and we know of no 
book of fiction which we would sooner recommend to youthful readers.. 
The name of the author is not given, but whoever he (or perhaps she) 
may be, the work is well done, and breathes a healthy, loving spirit 
worthy of all praise. 
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Nothing can be fairer nor more rational than the preface to Mr. 
Bartram’s “ Heroes of Israel.” ‘I have not hesitated” (he says) 
“where it seemed to me called for, to apply the same kind of moral 
criticism to these old-time narratives, that most of us would to simi- 
lar occurrences in the present day.” Yet the first story he presents to 
his child readers is the story of the Israelitish spies harboured in the 
house of Rahab, who smuggles them out of the city, and compounds 
for the safety of herself and her relatives, regardless of the massacre 
of all her fellow-townsmen. And this “ old-time narrative” does not 
seem to Mr. Bartram to call for any “moral criticism.” How, he 
might have asked himself, should we regard a Parisian Rahab who 
should, in 1870, have betrayed Paris to Prussian spies ? 

What can we say of Mr. Shorthouse’s “ Little Schoolmaster Mark ?””* 
It claims to be “a spiritual romance,” which, whatever it may be, is 
certainly not the same thing as un roman spirituel. Perhaps, to do 
justice to a work of the kind disembodied reviewers would be required. 
In any case, to poor mundane critics like ourselves it has the effect of 
being “‘ some such thing to no such purpose.” We discern clearly 
enough in it the influence of German mysticism on the one hand, and 
on the other, of Mr. Vernon Lee’s pleasant dissertations on the Italian 
drama; we see also that the paper and type are both de luxe, but of 
the teaching or moral of the book, if, indeed, it contains a moral, or 
teaches anything, we know no more than if we had never read it. 

Thackeray’s “ Essay on the Genius of George Cruikshank,” re- 
printed trom Tue Westminster Review, is a piece of work well cal- 
culated to drive a critic of these days to despair. How inimitable is 
its touch! At once familiar and elegant, serious and humorous, en- 
thusiastically appreciative, and yet just and clear-sighted ; but, above 
all, what the French call personnel. It is not the impersonal reviewer 
who is going through his paces, delivering a more or less well-qualified 
opinion, in good set terms, adroitly set off with technical phrases ; it 
is Thackeray talking to us, as few can talk—talking with apparent 
carelessness—even ramblingly, but never losing the thread of his 
discourse or saying a word too much, nor ever missing a point which 
may help to elucidate his subject, or enhance the charm of his essay. 
We may not all take so exalted a view of the merit of Cruikshank, as 
an illustrator, as that so eloquently set forth in the essay before us ; 
to us it seems that though we may in the illustrations of our own 
time have lost something as to intensity—we might almost say, 
violence—of expression, whether of humour, pathos, or horror, we 
have undoubtedly gained vastly in correct drawing. Cruikshank’s 
figures, as it seems to us, are not so much men and women as the 
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incarnation of the sentiment he desired to express. Perhaps no 
true delineation of humanity could so powerfully (may it not be exag- 
geratedly ?) express those emotions as did Cruikshank’s embodiments 
of them. Still we must confess that to us correct anatomical drawing 
is a sine qua non even in a caricature. Mr. W. E. Church’s prefatory 
note on ‘‘ Thackeray as an Art Critic,” is interesting and carefully 
compiled. 

Few literary matters have been discussed more repeatedly or at 
greater length, or with more acrimony than the poets and poetry of 
the first quarter of this century. Mr. T. H. Caine now adds to the 
mass of critical literature on this well-worn topic, his “‘ Cobwebs of 
Criticism,”” in which he entangles not only the poets themselves, but 
their reviewers. He divides his subject into the Lake School, con- 
sisting of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey; the Satanic School, 
where Byron figures alone; and finally, the Cockney School, which 
contains Leigh Hunt, Keats, and Shelley. To each poet a chapter is 
devoted, wherein are set forth the contemporary criticisms of his 
works, taken from Zhe Edinburgh Review, The Examiner, The Quar- 
terly Review, The New Monthly Magazine, Blackwood. The violence 
and shortsightedness which too often characterized the critiques are 
discussed, and variously accounted for. Where the attack is less on 
the works than on the private life of the author, Mr. Caine carefully 
sifts the charges advanced, and endeavours to do justice without fear 
or favour. Still, as might be expected, little new light is brought to 
bear. Nothing is adduced that can substantially alter the opinion 
which most men interested in literature have already arrived at with 
regard to each of the great names which form the subject of Mr. 
Caine’s volume. Of it we will say no word of criticism, To criticize 
critics may be salutary, but is surely going far enough; to criticize 
the critic of critics would be the proverbial “last straw,” and, if it 
did not in this case “‘ break the camel’s back” it would assuredly ex- 
haust the patience of the public. 

Dr.Craik’s “ Manual of English Literature and Language’”* has the 
unusual merit of being at once an admirable textbook for the use of 
students and a very agreeable contribution to English belles lettres. 
It is needless to enter into any detailed criticism of a work which in 
its present form has already reached its ninth edition, whilst Dr. 
Craik’s larger work, from which the present manual has been com- 
piled, has long enjoyed the high reputation it so well deserves. To 
the present edition of the manual are appended a list of questions, the 
answers to which are all to be found by careful study of the text; 
perhaps it would have still further increased the usefulness of the work, 
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as a manual, if the text had been cast into numbered paragraphs, with 
corresponding numbers affixed to the questions; but, as they stand, 
the questions will be found invaluable by both students and teachers. 
The synoptical tables at the beginning of the book are another very 
useful arrangement. They mark each successive stage in the process 
of evolution which has transformed, without loss of identity, the 
simple and inflexional speech of the Jutes and Angles into modern 
English, the most composite and least inflexional of all the Indo- 
European languages. Nothing can be more interesting than the 
history of this evolution of our language as given by Dr. Craik. He 


treats the subject scientifically and fully, yet with extraordinary con- ;> 


ciseness. There is not a word too much, yet there is none of the curt /2 
baldness of exposition which one is apt to expect ina manual. Hisj- 
review of our literature from the age of Chaucer down to the firs 
quarter of the present century belongs to the highest order of criticism. 
In the space of some 400 pages he passes in review five centuries of 
English literature, and everywhere he touches it with a master hand. 
Rarely has it been our lot to read criticisms so diversified in their 
subjects, and at the same time so just and so appreciative. ‘The con- 
cluding chapter, which deals with the literature of our own time, is 
from the pen of Mr. H. Craik, author of the “ Life of Swift.” The 
value of the book as a book of reference is greatly enhanced by a full 
and well-arranged index. 

Passing from Dr. Craik’s manual to Mr. Gosse’s ‘Seventeenth 
Century Studies” is like turning from the map of England in an 
ordinary-sized atlas to the inch-scale Ordnance plan of a county. In 
the one the whole subject is sketched out, and the relative size and 
importance of its component parts can be compared and estimated ; in 
the other, the minute delineation of one small corner fills the entire 
page; its proportion to the whole is thus momentarily lost sight of, 
but the interest is enhanced by the largeness and distinctness of the 
details, Mr. Gosse has chosen for the subjects of his essays, Thomas 
Lodge, John Webster, Samuel Rowlands, Captain Dover's Cotswold 
Games, Robert Herrick, Richard Crashaw,Abraham Cowley, Catherine 
Phillips—better known as “the matchless Orinda”’—Sir George 
Etheredge, and Thomas Otway. Each essay is a finished specimen ‘of 
that careful and accurate analytic treatment which the modern scien- 
tific spirit has introduced into literary criticism and biography. Did 
our space permit we would gladly follow Mr. Gosse through all the 
brilliant, charming series; but we must content ourselves with singling 
out for especial commendation the study on Etheredge; it is even 
more lively and entertaining than its fellows, and has the additional 
merit of bringing to our knowledge many new and interesting 


facts :— 
“That Sir George Etheredge” (says Mr. Gosse) “ wrote three plays which 
are now even less read than t “ rank and file of Restoration drama, and that 
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he died at Ratisbon, at an uncertain date, by falling downstairs at his own 
house and breaking his neck after a banquet, these are the only particulars 
which can be said to be known, even to students of literature, concerning the 
career of a very remarkable writer. I shall endeavour to show in the following 
pages that the entire neglect of the three plays is an unworthy return for the 
singular part they enjoyed in the creation of modern English comedy; and I 
shall be able to prove that the one current anecdote of Etheredge’s life has 
no foundation in fact whatever. At the same time I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of apes mainly for the first time, and from manuscript sources, a 
mass of biographical material which makes this dramatist, hitherto the 
shadowiest figure of his time, perhaps the poet of the Restoration, of whose 
life and character we know the most.” 

We may add, that the promise held out in the above lines is fully 
kept in the essay to which they serve as introduction. 

Another study on a seventeenth-century author is Mr. Macaulay’s 
“Francis Beaumont ;”” it is, as the preface informs us, “ the first 
systematic attempt to separate Beaumont and Fletcher on broad 
grounds of criticism.” In pursuance of this object, analysis is strained 
to the uttermost. We cannot say that, in our judgment, the desired 
result is absolutely reached. No certainty is attained, or is probably 
attainable, but, without doubt, a fair probability is set up. After all. 
why separate Beaumont and Fletcher? Should we more enjoy the 
works signed Erckmann-Chatrian if we could accurately assign to each 
collaborateur his share in the joint work? We .are well aware that 
such questions as these are “flat blasphemy,” or, worse still, pure 
Philistinism ; still the thought will intrude that ‘le jeu ne vaut pas 
la chandelle.” Nevertheless, as the attempted separation of Beaumont 
from Fletcher gives occasion to much acute comparative criticism, and 
to much instructive discussion of our greatest English poets, we are 
quite ready to admit that “la chandelle vaut bien le jeu.” 

Before taking leave of the seventeenth century, we must notice Mr. 
J. Ashton’s curious volume, entitled “‘ Humour, Wit, and Satire of the 
Seventeenth Century.” As its name imports, it is a collection of 
comic pieces in verse and prose, illustrated with many curious con- 
temporary woodcuts, and enriched by many interesting and instructive 
notes by the editor. Both the notes and illustrations are, in our 
opinion, infinitely more amusing than are the ancient jokes themselves, 
in which we can find little fun. In fact, the real merit of the recueil is 
the light it throws upon the manners of the period when such jokes 
were thought funny. At the end of the volume, the tunes of many 
of the ballads are given: some of them are tunes still extant, though 
set to other words. 

The purpose which prompts Mr. Gould to give to the world his 
“ Shakesperian Corrigenda’” is worthy of all commendation. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the importance of obtaining the text of 
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Shakespeare as free from corruptions, errors, and obscurity as the 
difficulties of the case permit ; and it must be admitted the mass of 
errors of all sorts which Mr. Gould announces as the result of his 
patient and skilled examination of Mr. Halliwell Phillipps’s photograph 
edition of the folio of 1623 throws sad discredit on the established text. 
But, to render the suggested ‘edition of the future” in any degree 
satisfactory, we think the most important of all the rules laid down by 
Mr. Gould is the first—viz., “ that the editing be undertaken by a 
syndicate of competent persons.” It would clearly be impossible for 
us to find space to discuss in detail even a small proportion of the 
emendations proposed, but we have met with many which we cannot 
approve. One specimen must suffice: in “the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” act ii. scene 1. Mr. Gould unhesitatingly affirms that “ To 
fast like one that ¢akes diet,” ought to read “that hates diet.” Here 
he is clearly wnistaken. The word “ diet” in the text does not mean 
Jood, as in modern English, but abstinence from food on account of 
health. Compare the French expression “ Faire diéte.” 

It would be difficult to say what Mr. Lancelot Cross’s “‘ Hesperides” 
is about—what it treats of; but it would be stil! more difficult to tell 
certainly what it does not treat of. It is a large volume of rambling 
dissertation upon all sorts of subjects, but principally on literature. 
We would gladly, were it in our power, give a résumé, or at least, 
some general notion of its contents, and so leave it without further 
criticism; but such “ disjointed chat” (we do not round the quotation 
with “bald,” for it is anything but bald) defies résumé or analysis, 
nor does the volume contain anything sufficiently striking to be quoted. 
We will therefore confine ourselves to saying that those who enjoy 
listening to prolonged discourse, varied enough as to its subjects, and 
often more or less clever and eloquent in their treatment, will probably 
find the ‘‘ Hesperides” pleasant reading. 

Mr. Francis Hueffer’s “ Italian and other Studies” is a collection of 
articles which have from time to time appeared in some of the leading 
Reviews and Journals. Their republication in the more abiding form 
of a volume is amply justified by their intrinsic excellence as essays, and 
also for the valuable information which they so agreeably convey on 
subjects of lasting interest. 

We have before us the first and second numbers of the library 
edition now being issued of “A Dictionary of the English Language” 
by the lev. James Stormonth, so well-known for his admirable 
English Dictionary for the use of schools. The present enlarged edition 
promises to be a most useful and complete work. The explanations of 
scientific terms are brief, but clear and sufficient ; the etymologies are 
a valuable feature, and well-treated. The pronunciation, which, has 
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been revised by the Rev. P. H. Phelp, is thoroughly satisfactory, so 
far as we have been able to test it. 

We have also received Vol. XVI. (Men—Mos) of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britanrica,”” ninth edition. To single out any one article for special 
mention or quotation would not only be invidious but would give no 
adequate conception of a work whose most striking characteristic is the 
evenness and regularity with which a high degree of excellence is main- 
tained throughout the vast range of subjects dealt with. In the present 
volume we have articles on Mendelssobn, Meteorology, Methodism, 
Mexico, Michael Angelo, Milk, James Mill, and J. 8. Mill, Miniature, 
Mineralogy, Mirabeau, Mirrors, Missions, Moliere, Mohammedanism, 
Molluscs, Monarchism, &c. &c. And on each topic we have the latest 
and most authentic information, the last corrected opinions and ideas, 
in short, the dernier mot of all that modern accuracy and research have 
attained to. 

- To all who aspire to speak French correctly Madame Duperré de 
Lisle’s “Etude sur la Prononciation Frangaise”™ will be invaluable. 
Within its 156 pages are to be found not only the broad principles of 
French Pronunciation, but most of those minor niceties which are in 
general only to be acquired by long and careful study under a com- 
petent professor. All the difficulties which beset a foreigner are fore- 
seen and cleared up. For instance, the so-called e muct is tracked 
through all its Protean transformations with an accuracy and minute- 
ness which will win the gratitude of all earnest. students of vivd voce 
French. But, indeed, each letter of the alphabet is separately treated 
of, and all its various sounds in combination with other letters care- 
fully tabulated. Another table and some pages of lucid exposition 
are devoted to the length, or prosodical value, of the several vowels. 
This is a subject of the highest importance, both for correct speech, 
and for anything like intelligent appreciation of French poetry. The 
liaison, too, that stumbling-block of foreigners, is carefully explained, 
and its difficulties much lessened by clear and simple rules. Even 
more important than the liaison is the accent tonique, about which we 
English err so strangely both in theory and practice; some of us main- 
taining that there are no emphasized syllables in French, while others, 
and by far the larger number, painstakingly emphasize the first syllable 
of each word. On this point the words of our author are decisive. 
At page twenty-five we read: “ En Francais il (l’accent tonique) porte 
toujours sur la derniére syllabe du mot, quand elle est sonore, et sur la 
pénultiéme quand la derni¢re est muette.” The pronunciation incul- 
cated by Madame de Lisle, which is sanctioned by the approval of such 
high authorities as MM. Legouvé and Got, is in all respects that of 
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well-bred and well-educated French people, free alike from pedantic 
preciseness, and from that clipping glibness which in England is too 
often mistaken for the perfection of Parisian accent. The arrange- 
ment of the book is excellent, and an ample table of contents gives 
every facility for reference. 

The idea of printing selections from the Gentleman’s Magazine™ 
is not new. ‘The suggestion was, it seems, made by Gibbon in 1792, 
though not acted on till 1809. But the present series (of which the 
first volume, treating of Manner and Customs, is before us) justly 
claims to be more than a mere selection. It is a collection, inasmuch as the 
articles bearing on each particular subject area classified and arranged 
under appropriate headings. So that instead of searching through the 
224 volumes of the original magazine for the scattered information 
they may (or may not) contain, it will now be possible to find at once 
all that bears upon the subject of our inquiry, and to store it ina 
handy form on our bookshelves. The idea is an excellent one, and it 
really seems strange that so useful a work should have so long remained 
unattempted. It is true, as Mr. Gomme says, that ‘‘ the old writers were 
hopelessly unscientific,” and that the theories advanced in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine are generally erroneous, and therefore it is necessary to 
caution the unwary “general reader” against accepting them. Yet 
even these erroneous theories have a value of their own, as showing 
us what our grandfathers believed, and the kind of evidence they were 
satisfied with. It is, however, as a record of contemporary facts and 
observations that the Gentleman’s Magazine possesses most value. 
descriptions of manners and customs which have since completely dis- 
appeared form a considerable portion of its treasures. ‘These and all 
kindred articles Mr. Gomme has collected and ciassified in the present 
volume. Amongst the most valuable of its contents are the whole 
series of Mr. Nichol’s articles on ‘‘ Pageants.” There area few judicious 
explanatory foot-notes, and some useful bibliographical references 
collected at the end of the volume. Its rough, thick, warm-tinted paper 
with irregular edges give it an appropriate flavour of antiquity. 


We have already called the attention of our readers to M. Lussy’s 
“Traité de Expression Musicale,” and we have now the pleasure 
of directing their attention to a new work by the same author—viz., 
a “Treatise on Musical Rhythm.” It is chiefly in the world of 
thought that the “Treatise on Musical Expression” obtained the receg- 
nition which it deserves, and this is also likely to be the case in respect 
to the “Treatise on Musical Rhythm.” In the domain of art, M. 
Lussy’s positive theories are regarded as audaciously dogmatic, while, 
on the contrary, the examples he adducés are looked upon as sur- 
prisingly elementary. But his new volume is scarcely likely to 
encounter the same obstacles, although it is, in fact, due to the same 
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inspiration as that which animated his former work. Public 
curiosity has already been excited by M. Lussy’s theories in England, 
Germany, Russia, and Sweden, as well as in France. Notwithstanding 
differences on points of detail or of secondary importance in respect to 
the “Treatise on Musical Rhythm,” the European Press which concerns 
itself with matters musica], has exhibited a remarkable consensus of 
opinion that the work is nothing less than a scientific revelation—the 
result of its author’s long and laborious observation of musical 
phenomena. Moreover, his arguments are distinguished by that in- 
destructible solidity which the positive method can alone confer ; 
hence they have encountered no opponents worthy of the name, al- 
though they have wounded many existing prejudices. Up to the present 
time, what musician could affirm that he possessed a clear and precise 
conception of rhythmical phenomena? Who had a truly enlightened 
view of the origin of rhythms? M. Lussy’s volume has met 
with an enthusiastic reception from the chiefs of the science of 
music, and we are glad to learn that it is about to be, as the “ Traité de 
Y Expression ” is already, translated into English. 

















INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE, 





[NDIA.—The second volume of the Indian Census Return of 1881 

contains some interesting statistics as to the nationality and 
occupations of the people. The total population of the country is 
253,891,821, and out of this enormous number only 85,444 persons, - 
of* whom 73,456 are males, and 12,088 females, are British-born 
subjects. Of these 85,544 moreover, 56,646 are soldiers, so that 
outside the ranks of the army there are fewer than 20,000 British- 
born males in India, In addition to the persons born in Britain there 
are, of course, a number of persons of other European nationalities, 
and also a number born in India of European parents; but, including 
all these, the number returned under the comprehensive head of 
“ British-born and other Europeans” is only 142,612! Turning next 
to the occupations of the people, we find that 134,930,000 are re- 
turned as of no occupation, and including labourers, whose branch of 
labour is undefined, persons of indefinite occupation, and females 
returned simply as wives, we have a total of 151,263,000 who have 
no stated or defined occupation. There thus remain about 102,629,000 
persons whose occupations are defined, and the great preponderance 
of the agricultural industry over all others in India is shown by the 
fact that out of this number 71,199,000 are returned as persons 
working on the land or engaged about animals. Industrial occupations 
engage 21,041,000 persons, of whom 12,859,000 are males, and 
8,182,000 females. In the work of government, either national, local, 
or municipal, 1,843,000 persons are engaged, of whom 313,000 are 
classed as belonging to the army, while what may be called the pro- 
fessional classes number upwards of 1,451,000 persons. 

It is satisfactory to learn from the provincial administration reports 
for the year 1881-82, that the condition of the people, of whose 
numbers and occupations some slight idea has been given above, has 
been satisfactory in almost every respect. The exceptions are few 
and unimportant, In the first place the food supply has been abun- 
dant in almost every district, and the natural result of this blessing 
has been seen in the lowness of prices and the development of manu- 
factures and the increase of material wealth generally. In past years, 
India has too often been known as the land of famines, and the chief’ 
problem has been how to feed the immense masses of its population, 
who so largely depend upon the natural products of the soil, and who 
are so disastrously affected by unfavourable seasons, The fact that 
the amount of food raised in India has been in excess of the wants of 
her people has, therefore, a significance as welcome as it is unusual, 
With plenty comes prosperity, and the records, to which we refer, 
show that good seasons and improved methods of cultivation have 
benefited India, in the same manner in which free importation of 
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foreign products has benefited the United Kingdom. The area under cul- 
tivation has been increased, the ryots have been less dependent upon the 
money-lenders, the land revenue has been well and readily paid. The 
abundant supply of food has stimulated the growth of manufactures, 
and an additional number of people are thus induced to follow manu- 
facturing pursuits, thus lessening the millions dependent on the chances 
of the harvest. 

As we anticipated, so far from the removal of the cotten duties 
injuriously affecting the Bombay millowners, fresh mills have been 
built and opened, and the home and foreign trade of Bombay has 
improved in a remarkable manner. The cultivation of the tea-plant 
has been carried gn over a more extended area than ever, and Indian 
tea more than maintains its place in the home and other markets. 
Cinchona is being produced more largely, both for export and for home 
consumption. Growers of tobacco have been instructed in the most 
approved methods of preparing the leaf for use, and, with the intro- 
duction of seeds ofa better quality, it is hoped that the cultivation of 
tobacco may shortly show marked signs of improvement. 

The year just clgsed has been one of almost unbroken peace in 
India. With peace and material prosperity, it is but natural to 
expect a further improvement in the condition of all classes. But the 
cloud that has arisen, in connection with the Ilbert Bill sufficiently 
darkens the present 4 Sere a forecast, even of the near future, a 
task too uncertain to be attempted. Since ‘the terrible days of 1857, 
nothing has so stirred up race-feeling in India as the proposed amend- 
ment of the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. It has been accepted 
by the great mass of Kuropeans and Kurasians in India as a change 
that will work to their serious detriment should they ever become 
amenable to the jurisdi¢tion of the Criminal Courts. But, as a matter 
of fact, the proposed legislation will only alter the status of Huropean 
British subjects. As the law stands at present, no American, German, 
Frenchman, Italian, Russian—in a word, no continental European has 
a right to be tried only by a European British subject. One and all, 
they are liable to be tried on precisely the same terms, and by 
precisely the same judges and magistrates, as the natives themselves, 
The effect of the Bill, if passed, will be to place European British 
subjects on a common footing with all other Europeans and Americans; 
and, if a right of appeal to a British tribunal be reserved, we confess 
that we fail to perceive on what reasonable grounds so tremendous an 
outcry has been raised by the opponents of the measure. Few opinions 
have been advanced against its justice; almost all the objections 
raised have been founded on the alleged inexpediency of making the 
concession to the native Civil Service at the present time; and it is 
contended that the very pitch to which race prejudices have been 
stirred should be taken as pa convincing proof of how ill-advised the 
Viceroy has shown himself to be in prosecuting the Bill. But at the 
time when the suggested amendment of the law was first made known 
to the public there was, by universal admission, a state of tranquillity 
and apparent goodwill throighout India. If, then, the agitation that 
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has since arisen has altered for the worse the relations between the 
races, at least let it be recognized that such evil change has been 
wrought by the ill-considered action and indiscreet utterances of the 
more noisy amongst those who decry the measure. So difficult is it 
to discover within the four corners of the Bill sufficient cause for the 
Opposition it has met with, that we are almost led to believe that it is 
due to the unpopularity of the Viceroy himself, and that had the 
Ilbert Bill never seen the light, some other measure would have served 
equally well the purpose of branding the Governor-General with the 
odious accusation of preferring the interests of the native millions of 
India to those of the thousands of his fellow-countrymen living in the 
Imperial Dependency. Be this as it may, it is impossible to ignore 
the fact of the reprobation of the Bill by the great bulk of official 
opinion throughout India, and had there not been such unseemly 
exhibitions of disloyalty to the Viceroy, we should have welcomed the 
withdrawal of the measure on the ground of expediency alone, as the 
most fitting termination to a most regrettable episode, and the course 
most conducive to the best interests of the Empire. Such a line of 
action now, however, would approach perilously near to a concession 
to irresponsible people of the government of the country, and, leaving 
out of the question the manner in which native feeling might display 
its disappointment, the unconditional surrender on the part of the 
Viceroy would serve as a precedent the gravity of which it would 
be impossible to over-estimate. In answer to the query, “Is any 
compromise possible ?” the Calcutta Statesman—a journal which in 
the earlier stages of the controversy strongly supported the Bill—has 
suggested that while a native magistrate might be empowered to try 
a European prisoner who did not object to that course, the latter 
should be entitled to claim a trial before a magistrate of his own race, 
and the suggestion is strongly recommended to the consideration of 
the Government, on the ground that while the European community 
would prefer to see the Bill dropped altogether, still, in the event ot 
Lord Ripon declining to adopt that course, it is probable they would 
so far meet him as to accept a measure which would found the juris- 
diction of a native magistrate on the defendant’s consent! 
Fortunately, other matters of public interest have diverted the 
minds of the Calcutta natives from dwelling on such incidents as the 
Scotch dinner on St. Andrew’s Day, and the public hooting of Lord 
Ripon on his return from Simla. The arrival of the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught at Bombay on November 21, elicited a splen- 
did outburst of loyalty on the part of the immense concourse that 
assembled to welcome the soldier-prince and his consort. It was 
quickly pointed out that the Duchess was the first wife of an English 
prince to visit India, and the welcome was, if possible, warmer on 
that account. The reception given to their Royal Highnesses by Cal- 
cutta was equally enthusiastic. Having proceeded to Meerut and 
taken over the command of the Meerut Division, the Duke of Con- 
naught returned to Calcutta, and was present with the Duchess at the 
opening of the Calcutta Exhibition, by the Viceroy, on December 4. 
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The strained relations subsisting between the “Government and the 
Anglo-Indian community, were evident in the absence of non-officials 
from the ceremony. The proceedings commenced by the choir sing- 
ing an Italian cantata, composed for the occasion, The Bishop of 
Calcutta then offered prayers, after which Colonel Trevor, Vice- 
President of the Executive Committee, read an account of the rise 
and progress of the scheme, and in the absence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor requested the Viceroy to declare the Exhibition open. In 
his reply, Lord Ripon deplored the absence of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, who had originated the scheme and displayed’a lively interest in 
it from the first. He went on to express his gratification at the pre- 
sence of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and read a telegram 
from the Queen conveying Her Majesty’s best wishes for the success 
of the Exhibition. Finally, he said, he hoped the Exhibition would 
prove a source of lasting benefit to India, especially in promoting trade 
with the Australasian colonies, a trade which, he believed, had a great 
future before it, and then the Exhibition was declared open. In the 
report read by Colonel Trevor, certain statistics were given, from 
which it appears that the floor space of the Exhibition amounts to 
300,000 square feet, on which are gathered 100,000 articles, sent by 
2,800 exhibitors. The main interest of the Exhibition centres in the 
Indian Courts, which contain the most complete collection of Indian 
products and industries ever presented to the public. Much attention 
has been attracted to the display of jewellery, contributed by various 
princes and chiefs. Some idea of the richness of this part of the 
show may be gathered from the fact that one contributor alone, the 
Maharajab of Burdwan, has lent jewels to the value of over £300,000. 
Amongst other departments of the public service, the Calcutta mint is 
represented by a collection of old coins, both of gold and silver, of 
about 200 different kinds, belonging to the ancient Hindoo and 
Mohammedan dynasties in India, such as the Pandobee, the Akbaree, 
and other coins. Up to the date of our going to press, the average 
attendance of visitors each day has been about ten thousand, though 
the Exhibition is still in an incomplete state. 

The report of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway for the half- 
year, ending June 30 last, states the receipts at £2,053,683, against 
£2,009,147, an increase of £44,536. The expenditure has increased 
by £16,420, from £843,521 to £959,941. The net revenue has 
increased by £28,116, from £1,165,626 to 1,193,742. The directors 
regard these results as satisfactory and encouraging, the more so as it 
will be found on examination that there is an increase in receipts 
under both of the chief divisions of traffic—namely, coaching £12,285, 
and goods £52,720. The steady manner in which the passenger 
traffic continues to increase is satisfactory. With the object of stimu- 
lating this traffic still further, lower rates were introduced on August 1 
last for the two higher classes, and other arrangements were adopted 
calculated to afford, especially to the third-class passengers, greater 
comfort and facilities. It is fully expected that though the reductions 
may at first occasion lower receipts, an expansion-of traffic will soon be 
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secured and will produce an increased revenue. With reference to 
the projected formation of a company to construct a railway from 
Bhopal to Gwalior and Cawnpore, under an arrangement with the 
Government, the directors regretfully report that the matter remains 
in abeyance, the Secretary of State having informed the promoters 
that Her Majesty’s Government, having decided to move that the sub- 
ject of provision for the extension of railways in India shall be referred 
to a Select Committee of the House of Commons next Session, he does 
not deem it expedient, pending the result of that inquiry, to enter into 
an arrangement with them on the basis proposed in their negotiations, 

The Oficial Gazette is responsible for the following figures relating 
to the total number of persons killed by wild animals and snakes last 
year in India. The number of human beings was 22,125 against 
21,427 killed in the previous year, and the number of cattle was 
46,707 against 44,669. Wild animals destroyed 2,606, and snakes 
19,519 of the people who thus perished. Of the deaths occasioned 
by wild animals, 895 were caused by tigers, 359 by jackals, 278 by 
wolves, 207 by leopards, and 202 by alligators. On the other hand, 
18,591 wild animals, and 322,421 snakes were destroyed, for which 
the Government paid rewards amounting to 141,653 rupees. It would 
be interesting to know whether this enormous slaughter of snakes has 
avery perceptible effect in diminishing their number ; it certainly has 
not checked the number of deaths caused by snakes, as witness the 
above figures. 

According to the report of a correspondent writing to the Z%mes in 
November last, who had been visiting Darjeeling, the prosperity of the 
station and district has made great advances since they were brought 
into connection with the Indian railway system two years ago. The 
advance already made seems, however, but an earnest of a still more 
prosperous future, not so much as a health resort but as the centre, 
at no distant date, of an important trans-frontier trade. Within a 
few days’ march of the terminus of the mountain railway lines is the 
richest and most populous part of Thibet, inhabited, not by a race of 
throat-cutting robbers like those of the trans-frontier districts of the 
Punjab, but by a peaceable and trade-loving people. At present the 
bulk of the trade between India and Thibet is obliged to follow a 
most circuitous route, through Nepaul, and it is charged duty on 
entering and leaving that country. Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
the trade continues to increase. The direct route lies unquestionably 
through Darjeeling, and already goods can be conveyed by rail to 
within a week’s journey from the frontier. The removal of the 
existing restrictions would open new and enormous markets for tea, 
tobacco, indigo, and other Indian products, as well as for hardware 
and Manchester cotton goods. These markets in return would supply 
us with the finest wool in inexhaustible quantities. At present an 
occasional Thibetan trader finds his way to Darjeeling. ‘The Llama 
at Shigatze is now a child; but his Prime Minister is said to be 
very intelligent, a great admirer of the English, and very anxious to 
establish friendly relations with us. A short time back he sent to 
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Darjeeling for a supply of English books (we presume he can read 
English, and we should like to know what books he asked for, and 
whether he got them, and if not what books were sent him, if any), 
photographic and other scientific instruments. He may therefore be 
reckoned on as willing to remove the restrictions to an improved 
intercourse, Once more we are told that it is to the supineness of 
the English Government that these difficulties are not removed. 
Under the Chefoo Convention, we are reminded, we acquired the 
right of sending residents to Thibet. Such residents, we are assured, 
would be received as hospitably by the Thibetans as were the 
emissaries sent by Warren Hastings a century ago. Possibly such 
might be the case, but we are inclined to think that Lord Kimberley 
would model his reply on that recently delivered by Lord Derby to 
the deputation that pressed him to send a resident to Coomassie. We 
are of opinion that to British pluck and enterprise it may safely be 
left to furnish us with some further and more definite information as 
to the markets likely to be met with in Thibet, and the best means to 
obtaining so desirable an object as the opening up to British commerce 
a country which has been a sealed book to Europeans for over 100 
ears. 

: The exploring party sent to the Takht-i-Suleiman has returned, 
having ascertained that the Takht is not one mountain, but consists 
of two parallel ridges, distant about four miles from each other, and 
joined by a plateau of about one mile in breadth, which runs from 
the northern peak of the western range to the southern peak of the 
eastern range. ‘he southern peak, on which is “ Solomon’s throne,” 
is very steep and aliost inaccessible, while the northern, which is 
higher, is well wooded. The Sheorani tribesmen opposed the expedi- 
tion under the belief that it was intended to carry the hill away, and 
plant it in British territory. Their attack was repulsed at a loss to 
them of about a dozen men, and two or three wounded amongst the 
expedition. 

Sir Robert Sandeman’s mission to Southern Beloochistan is said to 
be progressing favourably. Since leaving Sibi on November 20, he 
has been everywhere well received. He has an escort of 400 troops 
of all arms. 

According to news letters from Cabul, the Ameer has been very 
communicative to the British Agent. As a matter of fact he 
acquainted the agent with the proposals of the Persian Envoy, in 
order that Colonel Afzul Khan might refer them to India. The 
Envoy left Cabul on November 20, returning by way of Candahar 
and Herat. Nothing certain is known respecting the Persian mission 
to Cabul. The Shah is bound by treaty to abstain from diplomatic 
intercourse with Afghanistan, save with the assent of England. The 
Ameer, on his accession, was explicitly informed that we should insist on 
being cognizant of whatever intercourse he might hold with any foreign 
power. We doubs much that the influence of the British subsidy has as 
yet grown to pall upon the Ameer, and we fully expect that there is very 
little after all to be told of the mission that has come and gone. 
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THE CANADIAN DOMINION. 


In entering upon his duties as Governor-General of Canada, Lord 
Lansdowne has carried with him to the fullest extent the best wishes 
of his countrymen. Whilst the position is one of the most splendid 
and dignified to which a British subject can aspire, it is as certainly 
one of the most difficult to successfully occupy. Mr. Gladstone’s 
choice of a successor to the Marquis of Lorne has received the 


universal approbation of all parties loyal to the empire. When the . 


appointment was made public the only note of ill-natured criticism 
came from the disaffected Irish Press, which even went so far as to 
promise that the new Governor-General would meet with the hostility 


of the Irish race throughout the Dominion. The best answer to such = 


vapouring was afforded by the indignant protest elicited from the 
Quebec branch of the Irish League, upon having its attention drawn 
to the telegrams that appeared in the American and English news- 
papers, regarding the supposed discovery of a dynamite plot to 
murder Lord Lansdowne on his arrival at Quebec. The reception 
accorded by the citizens of Quebec, Ottawa, and Montreal was of the 
most enthusiastic description, and the fact that his mother was a 
Frenchwoman, which he announced in his reply in the French language 
to an address presented to him by the French inhabitants of Quebec, 
opened to him the warm hearts of the Lower Canadians, and secured 
his immediate popularity with them. 

Whilst such favourable auspices have attended the arrival of his 
successor, the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess have returned to 
England amidst the most friendly regrets of the Canadians. The late 
Governor-General’s administration has been entirely successful, and 
we should hail with the utmost satisfaction the announcement of his 
appointment to succeed Lord Ripon. His departure from the Dominion 
has by no means put an end to Lord Lorne’s efforts towards furthering 
the welfare of Canada. Both at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, and at 
Prince’s Hall, London, before the Fellows of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, he has lectured on Canada and its people in such pleasing 
and instructive fashion that the newspaper reports of his lectures have 
-been read with interest throughout the length and breadth of the 
United Kingdom. As a manufacturing country Canada is making 
astonishing progress. Official statistics show that her production ot 
cotton fabrics has trebled since 1879, and, incredible as it may seem, 
a large quantity of cotton goods has been exported from Kingston 
to England. At St. John’s, Quebec, operatives have to work over- 
time to fill orders. The woollen trade also has nearly doubled since 
1879; and, whereas in 1878 most of the sugar consumed in the 
Dominion was refined elsewhere, Canada now refines more than is 
sufficient for her own needs, A steadily increasing quantity of coal 
is produced, and although the Nova Scotian output last year was 
considerably greater than ever before, the supplies failed to satisfy 
the enormous additional demand, and the import of coal was actually 
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more than it had been during any previous twelve months. But 
perhaps the best test of the prosperity of a State is the condition of her 
railway traffic. ‘There are now in Canada nearly 9,000 miles of 
railway in operation, and the mileage run has increased from 
17,680,168 in 1875 to 27,846,411; the earnings have risen from 
19,470,539 dols. to 29,027,789 dols.; and the weight of freight 
carried from 5,670,836 tons to 18,575,787 tons. Moreover, there is every 
probability that the Canada Pacific Railway which has now reached the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, will be completed within the next two years, 
when there will be a direct railway communication between Halifax 
and Victoria, If any further proof of the great prosperity of the 
Dominion is needed, it will be found in the official returns recently 
issued which show that the balance to the credit of depositors in 
the Post-Office Savings Banks amounted to 12,303,000 dols., while 
the statement of the Government Savings Banks shows a balance of 
14,374,000 dols., giving a total of 26,677,000 as the aggregate 
deposits of the Canadian people in the Savings Banks of the country. 
At both institutions during the last year or two the deposits have 
shown a remarkable increase, which is still steadily maintained. 

The progress of the Colonization Companies that have taken up 
lands in the North-West Territories of Canada is being watched with 
much interest. It is stated that eleven of those that started are 
actively engaged in the work, and that the results achieved so far 
have been very satisfactory. They have each placed one hundred 
settlers on their lands, and many more were expected before the 
winter set in. The operations of the Companies have necessitated 
a large outlay. Stores, sawmills, and blacksmith’s shops, and the 
other necessary adjuncts to colonization have been provided; and in 
many cases money has been advanced to settlers, who are necessarily 
picked men. Those on the Primitive Methodist reserve are chiefly 
farmers from England. The crops this year have been wonderfully 
good, and the prospects seem to be favourable to the success of the 
movement. In the. re-organization of the North-Western Mounted 
Police, it has been determined to make the first offer of service to non- 
commissioned officers of the Royal Marines who have completed their 
time in the service. They will be required to serve for five years, 
and their homes will be in the western prairies from the borders of 
Manitoba to the Rocky Mountains, 

The citizens of Toronto, who now number overa hundred thousand, 
and will celebrate the fiftieth year of the incorporation of their city 
in March next, have secured for themselves the credit of being the 
first to adopt the principle of the Free Libraries Act of the country. 
It has been decided to make an annual grant of £3,200 for the first 
three years, and a subsequent annual grant of £6,000, this being a 
larger subsidy than that made by any American city with the 
exception of Boston. As much as £5,000 is being spent to form the 
nucleus of the library, and representatives of the city council have 
been engaged in England in making the necessary purchases. A 
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movement with a similar end in view is now on foot in Brandon, a 
rising town in Manitoba. We have further to congratulate the city 
councils of Toronto and of Ottawa on having decided by a majority 
of three-fourths to petition the Legislature in favour of granting the 
municipal and parliamentary franchise to women. Another sign cf 
the times is the projected illumination of Quebec by the electric light, 
a company being already actively engaged in pushing on the work. 
The great success that has attended the establishment of the Beacons- 
field Vineries at Pointe Clare, Quebec, has placed it beyond doubt 


that a large number of the more hardy species of grapes can be | 


cultivated out of doors in Canada, and made to bear an abundant 
crop of excellent fruit. One acre will yield, on an average, from ten 
thousand to fourteen thousand pounds, realizing at 24 cents. (14d.) 
per pound, £52 to £70, or £10 per ton. The cost of production is 
said not to amount to more than one-fourth of the value of the crops 
produced. Equally good reports are given of the Canadian silk 
industry, and the principal drawback that the Montreal factories have 
to contend with is the low grade of goods desired. 

During November an important change was effected in the standard 
railway time of the United States and Canada. Up to that date there 
had been no less than fifty standards of time, and to remove the 
inconvenience arising from such a state of things, the whole of North 
America has been divided for time purposesinto five broad belts, running 
north and south, each extending over fifteen degrees of longitude. In 
each belt only one standard of time will be maintained, one hour’s 
difference existing between each standard. The principal cities in 
Eastern Canada will in all probability follow the example of the chief 
cities of the United States in making civic time uniform with railway 
time. Useful work has also been done by the Meteorological Service 
in extending its operations to the North-West Territories. Fourteen 
new stations are about to be opened, and arrangements have been made 
for observations at stations about twenty miles apart on the line of the 
Canada Pacific Railway, as well as for the opening of new stations in 
the north part of the Territories. It is hoped that the perfection of 
the system of storm warnings will result from these extensions, and 
that the climate of the fertile belt will be ascertained with much 
greater definiteness than hitherto. The latest news from British 
Columbia is to the effect that the Legislative Assembly has passed a 
resolution instructing the Government to introduce a Bill restricting 
Chinese immigration. The Provincial Secretary stated that there 
were 3,000 destitute Chinese on the mainland, and that certain 
murderous outrages had been committed by them. Agricultural 
disaffection in Manitoba is said to be assuming considerable pro- 
portions, and a mass meeting, composed of delegates from all the 
principal places in the province, is reported to have been held protesting 
against the high tariff and the railway. Without further details 
we are not prepared to comment on this news, but, on the face of it, 
it appears to have a healthy ring in it. If the ill-tidings lately 
cabled be correct, in reporting a loss of nearly 700 persons through 
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the foundering of fishing vessels in the gales on the coasts of New 
England, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, during November last, we 
cannot imagine a more worthy object of a Mansion House Relief 
Fund, than the succouring of the widows and orphans of those of 
our fellow-subjects who have perished in such untimely fashion. 


The West Indies.—During the closing months of the year the 
popular mind of Jamaica has been perplexed with the consideration 
of two subjects of almost equal moment. The appointment of General 
Sir Henry Norman as Governor has excited much comment from the 
dissatisfied persons who are clamouring for a representative govern- 
ment, and who pretend to see, in the fact of Sir Henry Norman being 
a soldier, an intention on the part of the Home Government to sternly 
suppress any attempt on the part of the disaffected to enforce their 
claim to “every right that is dear to the hearts of free men.” The 
organ of these people, the Weekly Gleaner, asks them, ‘‘ How long do 
they propose to be told they shall submit to taxation without repre- 
sentation ?” Is it worth while to remind these oppressed ones of the 
result of the last census of their island, and to ask them in what 
fashion, save as a Crown Colony and under the direction and protec- 
tion of the Imperial Government, can they hope that their 15,000 
white citizens should control and govern the destinies of the remaining 
580,000 inhabitants? If Natal, with its population of 30,000 whites, 
has felt itself too-heavily weighted by the presence of 300,000 Zulus 
within the borders of the Colony to venture to accept the burden of 
responsible government, we fail to see how Jamaica with half the 
white population of Natal, and double the number of its black and 
coloured people, can have the slightest claim toa consideration of their 
fanciful grievance. Nevertheless we are glad to learn that the new 
Governor has been commissioned, amongst other things, to contrive 
that a reduction in taxation, to the amount of £60,000 a year, shall be 
at once effected. If, in addition to the alleviation thus secured to the 
tax-payers, some satisfactory arrangement can be arrived at, by which 
the continued exodus of labourers from the island, in search of em- 
ployment in the construction of the Panama Canal, may be checked 
without injury to the material interests of these would-be emigrants, 
we have little doubt that we shall soon cease to hear anything more 
of this planter’s plaint. 

Passing from one extremity of the West Indian Islands to the other, 
we find the same complaint of a dearth of labour in Tobago. Sugar is the 
staple production of this island which, with a population of under twenty 
thousand, and an area of 120 square miles (of which about two-thirds 
are still covered with primitive forests), yet boasts of an import and 
export trade of about £120,000 a year. Owing to the price of sugar 
being so low, the only chance of making estates pay is by planting and 
reaping large crops. But this is to a considerable extent rendered 
impossible by the complete uncertainty of labour. In an ordinarily 

good year, many acres of canes are usually left uncut, as the labourers 
abandon the estates when the first rains come down in May, in order 
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to till and plant their own provision grounds. Most of the sugar- 
estates have powerful steam machinery, capable of doing three 
times the work they ever get to do. Their usefulness is limited by 
the absence of steady and reliable labour. In Barbados the land is 
not one whit more fertile than in Tobago; but in that island cultiva- 
tion is only limited by the land available. The reason is that the 
labouring population of Barbados is so large that there is no land for 
them to squat on; they are therefore compelled to work regularly. 
So far as personal comforts are in question, the negroes of Zobago are 


a great deal better off than the labouring classes in Great Britain. — 


They catch large quantities of fresh fish; the woods teem with game, 
which any one is free to shoot; and the negroes largely avail them- 
selves of the privilege. Roedeer abound, and also a species of pheasant 
called cucrico, besides innumerable pigeons, partridges and doves. 
The negroes own horses, cows, sheep, and goats, besides fowls in abun- 
dance. A great variety of vegetables and fruit is grown by them with 

‘ little trouble. Both males and females dress in a style that would 
astonish their friends in this country, who only think of them as 
oppressed and down-trodden, Some of the most prosperous merchants 
are negroes; some own sugar estates; others are tenants of estates, 
and the majority own the houses in which they live, with land attached. 
One negro planter has attained’ the dignity of a Justice of the Peace. 
Physically they would compare favourably with our own stalwart 
Scotch peasantry; and yet with all this great amount of material 
prosperity and well-being it appears that all classes outside the official 
circle are on a dead level as regards political power. The Adminis- 
trator and his Privy Council rule unrestrainedly. 


Turning to British Guiana, we find some interesting statistics ready 
to hand in the Annual Report of the Immigration Agent-General for 
last year. ‘According to this report, the majority of coolies who come 
to British Guiana keep up a constant correspondence with their friends 
and relatives left behind in India. During 1882, nearly 600 letters 
were sent by the coolies of this colony to the agent in Calcutta, for 
delivery to their friends, and these letters, which were carried post-free 
through the Immigration Office, contained 137 remittances aggregat- 
ing £474, in sums varying from 10s. to £25. Moreover, the Indian 
immigrant community own 13,074 cattle, and large flocks of goats, 
and 200 carts and cabs. The Portuguese, who have long monopolized 
the business of shopkeeping, and now own 1,644 shops, have dis- 
covered keen competitors among the Indian and Chinese immigrants, 
who own 1,174 shops for the sale of rum, wine, malt liquors, opium 
and gange, dry goods, meat, cooked food, and drugs. Government 
Savings Banks have already been established in the three counties, at 
George Town, New Amsterdam, and Suddie, and were the number 
considerably increased, and offices opened at each police station and 
branch post-office (as recommended by the Postmaster-General), a 
large portion of the immigrants’ earnings, which is now squandered in 
drink and narcotics, would find its way into these institutions. These 
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facts and figures fully prove that British Guiana is well adapted to 
meet the requirements and desires of the Indians, Chinese, Portuguese, 

and others, and that they can get on and prosper better in this “land 
of mud” than in their own native homes. It would be well for the 
Government of India to take special means of circulating information 

amongst the natives of the more congested districts, relating to the 

condition of British Guiana, and the facilities of making money there, 

and, in fact, throughout the West Indies generally. There are many 

Indian coolies who have left the colony for their native homes, and it 

is agreeable to learn that very many of them return to labour on the 

sugar estates. But the advertisement effected by their good report 

amongst their friends is at the best but a tardy means to rely upon, 

and seeing how widely felt throughout the West Jndies is the want of 

efficient labourers, we commend to our readers the question of the 

transference of coolie labour from the Hast Indies to the West Indies 

as a subject that well merits their attention, and one that will largely 

benefit the interests of the Empire in being satisfactorily solved. We 
await with interest the Report of the Royal Commissioners, which will 

be almost immediately published, and we hope to find that the labour 

question has been well threshed out. 


The affairs of South Africa during the past three months are as 
thorny a subject to discuss as they ever have been. The Colony of 
Natal, indeed, needs scanty comment save in so far as it is at the 
present moment interested with the question of how Cetewayo is to be 
disposed of, and the manner in which Zululand is to be pacified. No 
doubt the future of Natal, as indeed of the whole of South Africa, 
will be largely affected by the decision to which the Crown Govern- 
ment may come in its dealings with the Boer delegates. Cetewayo 
has been tried, and found wanting ; whether the cause of his failure 
to maintain himself against his foes is to be found in his own loss of 
prestige, or in the circumstances in which he found himself, and 
which were due to the policy of the Home Government, the result is 
indubitable. We sincerely hope no further attempt to impose him 
upon an unwilling Zululand will be attempted. All our efforts should 
be concentrated on reducing the present state of anarchy to at least a 
condition of internal quiet. Already we hear of raids into Zululand 
by the Boers; and this again brings us to ¢he great South African 
question, ‘‘How to deal with the Boers?” ‘hey are a sturdy, 
stubborn race, but they are ignorant, and inflated with an exaggerated 
beliet' in their own prowess. The Boer delegates now in London 
represent a State which is always hostile to British interest, which 
treats the natives both within and without its borders as a class ot 
beings unworthy the name of man, and which only a short time back, 
being confronted by an army of overwhelming strength, signed an 
agreement acknowledging subjection, promising to pay an outstanding 
debt, and agreeing not to cross its own borders for warlike purposes. 
Now this State clamours to be relieved from all these bonds of 
humiliation, Well, let them be relieved from the yoke of suzerainty. 
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A treaty concluded with the South African Republic (as they wish 
to style their State), in which Great Britain promised war in the 
event of the Republic making any treaty with a foreign State without 
British consent, would give us all the practical rights we now enjoy. 
In any case we should have to resort to arms to enforce our will, and 
war would be easier and more tolerable against foreigners than 
against rebellious subjects. The native races will have a tar better 
chance of withstanding the inroads of the Boer freebooters when the 
Transvaal in no sense is under the protection of the British flag. As 
for the £250,000 debt from which the Boers ask to be relieved, the 
wisest course appears to be to decline to forgive them the debt, but 
to agree not to press it. Thethird demand is a preposterous one: no 
less, in fact, than the cession of Bechuanaland, and of certain rights 
in Swaziland. This right of extension beyond their borders at their 
own discretion would enable them to harass the natives all round them, 
and might probably lead to a general uprising of black against white. 
But even a more serious power would be allowed them, in granting 
them the right to bar the way of the Cape Colonists from their northern 
trade route; and already we are told that the most northerly line of 
railway from Cape Colony has advanced to within 70 miles of Bechuana- 
land. Moreover, the Boers are manifesting signs of impatience at 
the prospect of the Imperial Government resuming the control of 
affairs in Basutoland, and they have called upon “all the white com- 
munities of South Africa to issue a strong protest against the ceding 
of Basutoland to the Imperial Government.” As, however, the 
Busutos, with the exception of Masupha, have shown themselves 
unanimous in agreeing to the requirements of the Imperial Govern- 
ment—-viz., a hut tax of ten shillings, and obedience to the Resident 
(who will be the popular Colonel Clarke)—the retrocession has been 
decided upon, and is now an accomplished fact. 


The demand of the Government of the Cape Colony for a new 
loan of £4,837,500 was favourably commented on by the London 
financial papers, notwithstanding the fact that every year since 1875 
has found the Cape Government a fresh borrower in the London mar- 
ket. The present loan is raised to a considerable extent for railway 
purposes, and it is calculated that by the end of 1884, there will be 
1,500 miles of Government line in operation, costing £13,000,000. 
In their present undeveloped state, these lines are returning about 23 
per cent. upon their capital outlay. Though the trade of the Colony 
has been a good deal depressed during the last twelve months, yet 
the financial development of the Cape in the past seven years has been 
very remarkable. The revenue has risen from £1,319,062 in 
1876-77 to £3,300,006. The expenditure has risen from £1,495,833 
in the former year to £3,700,000 in the latter, and though there was 
a deficit last year, it is confidently expected that an equilibrium would 
be obtained for the current year. The following table shows all in 


favour of the finances of the Colony :— 
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Vessels entered. Vessels cleared. 
Imports. Exports. Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 
1880 ... £7,662,858 ... $7,710,191 ...... 2114 ... 2,256,406 ... 2103 ... 2,220,913 
1881... 9,227,171 ... 8,396,908 ...... 2312 ... 2,540,910 ... 2260 ... 2,526,591 
1882... 9,872,019 ... 8,506,600 ...... 2328 ... 3,058,876 ... 2331 ... 3,034,015 


The total public debt of the Colony on December 31, 1882, was 
£15,302,758 sterling, or £10 3s. 10d. per head of the population, and 
the taxation during the past financial year was at the rate of £1 3s. 6d. 
per head. It is not, however, the financial element which is regarded 
as the main weakness of South Africa, it is the political. Even with 
her rapid borrowing of recent years, Cape Colony compares favourably 
with the Australias as being lightly burdened with debt. But it is 
the uncertainty as to the relative strength of the British, Boer, and 
native elements, and the fact that the Dutch are a power in the land 
and averse to British progress, that constitute the real hindrance to 
South African advancement. We would fain hope that the presence of 
Mr. Scanlen in London, and his frequent intercourse with our leading 
statesmen, merchants, and financiers may lead to some mitigation of 
this three-cornered difficulty. 


AustraLasiA.—The newly-constituted Agricultural Department of 
the Privy Council have issued, within the last few weeks, the Agri- 
cultural Returns for the year 1883. The Returns comprise Tables, 
showing the agricultural resources of, the various British possessions, 
compiled from the Official Returns of such as publish agricultural 
statistics. The most complete and regular Returns are those of the 
several Australasian Colonies, for which the Tables show the progres- 
sive increase in cultivation from 1867. The quantity of land under 
Wheat in the year 1882-3 in each of the following Colonies, was :— 
in South Australia 1,746,500 acres; in Victoria, 969,300 acres ; in 
New Zealand, 390,800 acres; in New South Wales, 247,300 acres; 
in Queensland, 10,500 acres; in Zasmania, 46,700 acres; and in 
Western Australia, 22,700 acres, The total area under Barley in 
those Colonies amounted to 99,000 acres only. Oats covered 170,000 
acres in Victoria and 320,000 acres in New Zealand. Returns for 
the same year, as to the area under Maize in New South Wales and 
Queensland, where this kind of corn is chiefly grown, show an acreage 
of 118,000 acres for the former and 53,000 acres for the latter colony. 
The produce of the wheat crop in six of these colonies (omitting 
Western Australia, for which it is not stated) amounted in the aggre- 
gate to 31,513,000 bushels, or an average of about 9} bushels to 
the acre, Of this quantity South Australia produced 7,356,100 
bushels, or only about 4} bushels per acre; Victoria, 8,751,400 
bushels, or 9 bushels per acre; New Zealand, 10,270,600 bushels, or 
26 bushels per acre; New South Wales, 4,042,400 bushels, or 16 
bushels per acre; Queensland, 145,700 bushels, or nearly 14 bushels 
per acre; and Tasmania, 946,000 bushels, or 20 bushels per acre. 
The yield of Oats in the same year was 4,446,000 bushels in Victoria 
and 10,520,400 in New Zealand, or an average of 26 and 33 bushels 
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respectively per acre. The produce of Maize in New South Wales 
and Queensland together amounted to 5,480,300 bushels, or an 
average of 32 bushels per acre. Potatoes were grown on 89,000 acres 
in the six Colonies, producing nearly 4 tons to the acre, the highest 
average yield, that of New Zealand, being 5 tons. The total acreage 
of land under the Vine in New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Queensland is returned at nearly 16,000 acres, producing about 
1,500,000 gallons of wine. As regards Live Stock, in which especial 
interest is felt by the people of the United Kingdom, in view of the 
possible further supply of meat to this country, should success attend 
the experimental processes now being tried for the transport of dead 
meat, the Tables show an increase in the numbers of Horned Cattle, 
and of Sheep, but a considerable decline in the number of Pigs. 
Comparing the figures of 1872 with those of 1882, we observe that 
the number of Horses in the seven Australasian Colonies had risen 
from 820,000 to 1,220,000. Horned Cattle had increased in the 
same period from 5,038,000 to 8,430,000, and the number of Sheep, 
in which the wealth of these Colonies is more marked than in any 
other kind of live stock, had risen from 51,500,000 to 76,000,000. 
It is also satisfactory to observe that, in Victoria and Queensland, the 
losses in Sheep occasioned by drought in 1878 had been repaired in 
1882. The imports of wool from Australia had increased from 
173,201,712lbs. in 1872 to 345,784,446lbs. in 1882. There is no 
mention of Hop-growing, but it is within our recollection that only 
last summer a consignment of 5 tons of hops from New Zealand was 
received at a high price by a London firm of brewers. Contrasting 
the above figures in the aggregate with those for the United Kingdom 
the comparison is very flattering to the Colonies. Taking the acreage 
under Corn crops, we find that the Colonies of Australasia have a 
far larger acreage under Wheat than has the United Kingdom; the 
figures being 2,713,282 acres for the Kingdom and 3,434,005 acres 
for the Colonies, Taking the total acreages under Barley, Oats, 
Maize, and Potatves, the figures are, for the Kingdom 8,215,939 
acres, and for the Colonies 914,879 acres. The United Kingdom has 
1,898,745 Horses, and the Colonies have 1,219,342; the Kingdom 
has 10,097,943 Horned Cattle, the Colonies have 8,429,448 ; the King 
dom possesses 28,347,560 Sheep, and the Colonies boast the enormous 
number of 76,008,662; and finally the figures give 3,986,427 Pigs 
to the Kingdom, and 807,71] to the Colonies. When we remember 
that there are thirty-five million inhabitants in the United Kingdom, 
compared with the three millions uf Australasia, the fact of the over-- 
whelming preponderance of agricultural wealth on the side of the 
Colonies is fully borne home to our minds. To a people boasting 
such resources as these in the early years of their history, it is 
supremely important that no settlement should be effected by a State 
that either is, or in the future may be, hostile to its interests, within 
striking distance of its shores. Recognizing the fact that they are not 
yet equal to the task of holding the Southern Pacific against all 
comers, the Australasian statesmen attending the Conference at Sydney 
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refrained, in their second resolution, from suggesting any action by 
which effect could best be given to their first resolution: ‘ That the 
further acquisition of dominion in the Pacific, south of the Equator 
by any foreign power, would be highly detrimental to the safety and 
well-being of the British possessions in Australasia, and injurious to 
the interests of the Empire.’ But it is in the third and fifth resolu- 
tions that we find the unanimous feeling of the Australian colonists 
explicitly set forth on the question of annexation and the means 
thereto. These resolutions justify reproduction in extenso ; they are 
as follows :— 


“3. That, having regard to the geographical position of the island of New 
Guinea, which presents an opportunity for the extension of British trade and 
enterprise, as well as to the certainty that the island will shortly be the 
resort of many adventurous subjects of Great Britain and other nations, and 
to the absence or inadequacy of any existing laws for regulating their rela- 
tions with the native tribes, this Convention, while fully recognizing that 
the responsibility of extending the boundaries of the Empire belongs to the 
Imperial Government, is emphatically of opinion that such steps should be 
taken as will most conveniently and effectively secure the incorporation of 
so much of New Guinea and the small islands adjacent thereto as is not claimed 
by the Government of the Netherlands.” 

**5. That the Governments represented at this Convention undertake to 
submit and recommend to their respective Legislatures measures of permanent 
appropriation for defraying, in proportion to the population, such share of the 
cost incurred in giving effect to the foregoing resolutions as Her Majesty’s 
Goverment, having regard to the relative‘importance of Imperial and Austral- 
asian interests, may deem reasonable.” 


The Inter-Colonial Conference met on December 4; on December 5 
the resolutions relating to the annexation were unanimously agreed to, 
and received the signatures of the fifteen delegates representing the 
six Australasian Colonies and the Crown Colony of West Australia. The 
Governor of the Fiji Islands, who also attended the Convention, ex- 
pressed his general concurrence with the resolutions, but considered 
himself precluded from signing from his position as a Governor of a 
Crown Colony. This scruple of etiquette does not seem to have 
weighed with the Governor of West Australia, whose signature was 
attached. On December 8, the Conference terminated its labours and 
adjourned sine die, having adopted five further resolutions, recognizing 
that the time had pra at which a complete federal union of the 
Australasian Colonies could be attained, and pledging themselves to 
invite the Legislatures of their respective Colonies to pass addresses to 
her Majesty the Queen praying that she may be pleased to cause a 
measure to be submitted to the Imperial Parliament for the purpose 
of constituting a Federal Council on the basis of the draft Bill adopted 
by the Convention, This Bill, as drawn up by the Inter-Colonial 
Conference, provides that each colony shall be represented by two 
members, and the Crown Colonies by one member. There will be 
yearly sessions, and any three of the colonies will be competent to 
summon an extra Session. The first Session will be held at Hobart, 
and.be convened by the Governor of Tasmania. The summoning of 
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subsequent Sessions will be determined by the Council. The Council 
will be invested with legislative authority in regard to the relations 
of the Colonies with the Pacific Islanders, the prevention of the influx 
of criminals, marriage, divorce, fisheries, naturalization, enforcement 
of criminal process, extradition, Colonial defences, quarantine, patents, 
copyright, bills of exchange, and other matters. The royal assent will 
be necessary to give effect to any decision arrived at by the Council, 
and will be given through the Governor of the Colony where the 
Council may be in Session. This Act will only be operative in the 
Colonies which assent to its provisions, and will not have force until 
four of the Colonies have signified their adhesion. It remains to be - 
seen with what welcome the expressed will of the Australian Colonists 
will be received by the Colonial Office. We have no doubt of the 
hearty sympathy accorded to the Colonists by the vast majority of 
Britons, and the sooner other corporations of the United Kingdom 
follow the example of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, and pass 
resolutions supporting the Colonies on the question of annexation, the 
sooner shall we hear that the Imperial Government has resolved to 
take action in conformity with the legitimate desires, to which so 
earnest and eloquent a voice has been given by the memorable meeting 
of the Sydney Convention. 

Turning “from grave to gay,” or at any rate, from matters of 
Imperial moment to affairs of local importance, we have cause to 
congratulate the trustees of the Sydney Free Public Library, who at 
the beginning of 1883 set on foot an excellent plan for the higher 
education of their settlers in “up country” villages. The plan was 
delightful in its simplicity, and consisted in ordering a dozen or so of 
remarkably strong oaken boxes, of a size capable of containing about 
sixty volumes. The contents of each box was to be selected from the 
most sterling works relating to biography, history, travels, science, 
art, &c. Books of the highest merit have been chosen in each class, 
and so far the movement has been so successful, that as many as fifteen 
of these veritable “ circulating libraries” are knocking about the roads 
and tracks of the Colony, in transit tv one or another of the 
villages where as yet there is no opportunity or means of establishing 
a local library. The boxes and their contents belong to the Sydney 
Library, and the public-spirited librarian of that institution has the 
care of directing that the boxes shall be duly circulated from station 
to station, ‘The tedium incident to a life spent far from the capital city 
must be immensely relieved by this plan, and we hope it will be 
adopted by other Colonies, . 

A scientific expedition to New Guinea has been sanctioned by the 
Geographical Society, and will shortly leave England under the 
command of Mr, Wilfrid Powell, The funds are to be provided from 
private sources, but the Colonial Secretary is to be asked to lend his 
official countenance to the enterprise. 

In view of the dissatisfaction with which the Maoris regard the 
Native Land Courts, we are promised a visit by Tawhaio, the head of 
the Maori race, for the purpose of petitioning the Queen to direct 
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the transference of the powers of these Courts to an elective body of 
natives. The matter is now under the consideration of the Governor 
of New Zealand. 

As we are about to go to press, we are informed of the arrival of 
the New Zealand Shipping Company’s steamer Tongariro, at Port 
Chalmers on Tuesday evening, December 11, on her maiden voyage, 
after a run of forty days nine hours’ actual steaming. This is the 
fastest passage ever made to the Colony. The quickest previously 
made was by the company’s chartered White Star steamer Jonic, in 
forty-three days six hours. At least another day and night will be 
taken from the length of the voyage when the widening of the present 
Suez Canal, or the completion of a second canal, has been effected. 








